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PREFACE 

The  essays  in  this  collection  center  about  the 
issues  growing  out  of  the  World  War  and  the 
Negro  ’s  relation  to  them.  Several  of  the  titles 
have  appeared  in  separate  pamphlet  form  and 
as  magazine  articles.  The  reader  will  note  that 
the  articles  are  presented  as  of  date  of  writing. 
There  appear  some  duplications,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  productions  herein  assembled  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  various  occasions. 


Kelly  Miller. 


INTRODUCTION 


For  nearly  a  generation  Kelly  Miller  has  been 
the  Negro’s  chief  intellectual  protagonist. 
Others  have  formulated  programs,  peddled  nos¬ 
trums  and  elaborated  panaceas ;  but  he,  dealing 
with  the  concrete  issues,  has  conducted  our  de¬ 
fenses.  It  is  true  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  theorist  he  has  seemed  to  shift  from 
position  to  position — one  has  not  the  choice  of 
position  in  defensive  combat.  Now  upon  one 
frontier,  now  upon  the  other  as  the  issues  of 
attack  have  shifted,  he  has  been  found  in  valiant 
logical  defense.  His  very  virtuosity  in  this  has 
often  been  judged  a  fault :  with  an  ax  for  every 
occasion  he  has  at  times  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
engaged  in  sharpening  his  own  wits.  But  there 
is  more  than  the  edge  of  practice  upon  the  sharp 
and  readymindedness  of  this  man;  there  is  the 
edge  of  science  and  in  his  heart  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  loyalty  of  a  feudal  kind  and  degree 
to  the  interests  of  his  race.  Here  in  this  volume 
are  gathered  together  not  merely  the  sundry 
whitlings  of  the  fray,  but  some  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  rail-splitting  which  has  cleared  obstruction 
from  our  racial  path  and  made  clearings  where 
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there  were  forests,  and  roads  where  there  was 
bnt  jungle  growth  of  misunderstanding  and 
folly.  Nor  has  it  been  solely  a  struggle  against 
natural  circumstances  and  natural  enemies;  in 
advance  of  others  and  with  the  courage  of 
promptness,  Kelly  Miller  has  entered  single- 
handed  many  an  ambush  of  hostile  cunning, 
intrigue  and  hate,  and  has  emerged  with  un¬ 
scathed  sanity  and  a  more  or  less  notorious 
scalp. 

Centered  as  they  have  been  upon  the  transi¬ 
tory  phases  and  issues  of  the  race  problems, 
Professor  Miller’s  writings  would  inevitably 
pay  the  usual  penalty  of  the  polemic — a  lusty 
youth  and  an  early  grave,  but  for  two  redeem¬ 
ing  traits — style  and  comprehensiveness.  The 
style  of  his  essays  is  a  conceded  and  well-known 
fact.  What  is  not  so  generally  realized  this 
collection  should  especially  make  manifest — 
that  is,  the  historically  representative  character 
of  his  work  as  year  by  year  it  has  followed  and 
registered  the  changing  issues  of  the  discussion 
of  race  within  his  generation.  They  constitute 
from  decade  to  decade  a  history  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problem.  They  register  first  of  all 
the  shift  from  the  purely  theoretical  discussion 
of  the  late  reconstruction  period  to  the  practical 
scientific  analysis  and  statistical  comparison  of 
today.  They  trace  the  successive  levels  of 
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interest  upon  which  the  race  problem  has  rested 
from  the  moralistic  and  theological  to  the  po¬ 
litical,  from  that  to  the  ethnological,  from  that 
again  to  the  sociological,  and  then  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  planes  upon  which  most  of 
our  contemporary  discussion  rests.  One  can 
nowhere  find  so  complete  a  history  of  thought 
on  the  Negro  question  during  the  period  covered 
as  that  contained  in  Professor  Miller’s  four 
volumes  of  published  essays — Race  Adjust¬ 
ment,  1908;  Out  of  the  House  of  Bondage,  1912; 
Appeal  to  Conscience,  1916,  and  the  present 
title,  The  Everlasting  Stain.  As  through  a  long 
line  of  canal  locks,  this  heavy  laden  barge  of 
controversy  has  passed  until  now  it  seems  in 
the  advent  of  the  discussion  of  race  as  a  world 
issue  and  problem  to  have  reached  the  sea  upon 
which  it  must  meet  its  final  buffetings  and  per¬ 
haps  its  final  haven  of  rest. 

Oddly  enough  the  discussion  of  today  finds 
itself  back  to  a  theoretical  phase.  When  the 
moral  issues  lapsed  in  the  decline  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionist  spirit  and  interest  and  the  idealistic 
yielded  to  the  social  pragmatism  of  Booker 
Washington — who,  by  the  way,  is  more  aptly  in¬ 
terpreted  in  Professor  Miller’s  short  essay  than 
in  the  several  extant  volumes  of  biography  put 
together — it  seemed  that  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  problem  was  permanently  obscured. 
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Throughout  this  moral  and  idealistic  eclipse, 
however,  Kelly  Miller  has  held  up  the  lamp  of 
reason,  and  during  the  ebb  of  indifference  has 
confidently  predicted  the  return  of  the  moral 
and  theoretical  flood-tide  of  interest  and  con¬ 
cern.  This  has  now  come  about,  and  we  find 
the  appeal  to  reason  and  the  appeal  to  con¬ 
science  more  possible  and  more  hopeful  than 
perhaps  ever  before. 

One  will  instinctively  ask  two  questions  as 
the  touchstones  of  such  work  as  is  represented 
in  these  essays.  First,  has  there  been  consist¬ 
ency — and  then,  what  is  the  proposed  solution? 
As  to  the  first  there  has  been  polemical  ver¬ 
satility  of  an  almost  too  casuistic  sort,  but  back 
of  it  a  redeeming  moral  consistency  which  has 
always  championed  the  right  and  condemned 
the  wrong.  There  has  been,  of  course,  as  is 
proper  for  an  approach  essentially  intellectual- 
istic,  the  tendency  to  see  and  even  to  state 
both  sides.  The  workmanship  has  therefore 
been  sound.  And  then  as  to  the  solution,  there 
has  been  a  singularly  consistent  and  almost 
unpopular  insistence  on  the  solvent  of  reason. 
One  might  almost  regard  Kelly  Miller  as  a  be¬ 
lated  rationalist  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  a 
Jesuit  strayed  from  the  cloisters  into  the  arena, 
but  for  his  very  modern  and  practical  preoccu¬ 
pations.  He  believes  in  the  essential  efficiency 
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of  reason  and  common  sense.  Surely  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  creed  beyond 
“A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that”  or  any  formula  on 
the  race  question  except  two  and  two  are  four. 
And,  after  all,  if  there  is  to  he  any  solution  to 
social  problems  can  we  afford  to  abandon  the 
hope  in  reason  tempered  with  sanity  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  in  a  not  over-sentimental 
humanism  ? 

Allaist  Leeoy  Locke,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Howard  University. 


July,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  EVERLASTING  STAIN 

A  dying  and  desperate  political  party  clutches 
at  the  straw  of  race  hatred  as  its  last  gasping 
hope.  Bourbon  democracy  is  true  to  its  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.  The  crafty  politician 
psychologized  the  public,  and  felt  assured  that 
the  cry  of  Negro  blood  would  throw  it  into  a 
spasm  of  delirium.  The  infamy  of  this  taint 
was  deemed  to  be  more  detestable  than  the  mur¬ 
derous  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  Cain.  It 
was  thought  to  outweigh  in  public  estimation 
the  entire  catalog  of  intellectual,  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  virtues.  To  charge  an  American  with 
murder  would  be  a  mild  accusation  as  compared 
to  this. 

The  time  was  set  with  dramatic  cleverness. 
The  iron  must  be  struck  while  it  is  hot.  There 
must  be  no  margin  of  time  to  refute  the  charge 
or  to  reconcile  public  sentiment.  The  cry  of 
“Wolf!  Wolf!”  on  first  alarm,  stampedes  the 

crowd,  even  if  there  be  no  wolf.  But  the  bun- 
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gling  dastard  did  not  know  his  game.  Righteous 
strategy  triumphed  over  dastardly  cunning. 
With  amazing  celerity  of  action  the  charge  was 
refuted  as  soon  as  made.  The  dastardly  deed 
redounds  to  the  shame  of  the  doer.  Never  be¬ 
fore,  and  let  us  hope,  never  again,  will  any  po¬ 
litical  party  sink  to  such  a  low  level  of  infamy. 
“Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely.’ ’ 
With  righteous  indignation  against  the  methods 
of  the  character  assassin,  the  American  people 
with  all  but  one  voice  swept  Harding  into  the 
White  House,  assured  that  his  purity  of  blood 
was  as  unblemished  as  his  spotlessness  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  country  is  safe,  the  Republican 
party  is  victorious,  and  the  honor  of  the  white 
race  is  secure. 

But  what  of  the  Negro?  Is  he  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  ordinary  human  pride  and  sensi¬ 
bilities?  To  him  the  defense  is,  if  anything, 
more  insulting  than  the  attack.  Why  should  it 
be  considered  more  heinous  than  anv  crime  to 
possess  a  trace  of  Negro  blood?  I  doubt 
whether  any  race  since  human  civilization  be¬ 
gan,  has  ever  been  placed  under  any  such  ban 
of  opprobrium.  It  is  the  boast  of  statesmen  and 
of  men  of  renown  that  they  carry  in  their  veins 
a  blend  of  Indian  blood.  But  one  drop  that 
flows  from  African  veins  vitiates  ten  times  its 
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own  volume  of  any  other  strain.  Against  this 
assumption  the  Negro  rebels  with  all  the  ardor 
and  indignation  of  which  his  nature  is  capable. 
Can  the  Negro  be  expected  to  share  in  the  de¬ 
rogation  of  his  own  blood?  Is  his  color  of  his 
own  choosing?  He  is  wholly  guiltless  of  the 
stain  for  which  he  is  stigmatized. 

Pigmentation  affects  the  color  of  the  body, 
but  not  the  equality  of  the  soul.  Were  Dumas, 
Douglass,  and  Dunbar  accursed  of  God  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  honor  and  esteem  because  of  their 
sable  hue?  Shall  w7e  be  expected  to  give  a 
higher  meed  of  glory  to  Plato  and  Shakespeare 
and  Jesus  because  their  skins  were  wdiite? 
Perish  the  thought!  Such  self-abasement 
would  compromise  the  Negro’s  self-respect  and 
hypothecate  all  hope. 

The  Ten  Commandments  assure  us  that  the 
Father  of  all  races  and  breeds  of  man  visits  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate, 
but  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbids  the  attaint  of  blood,  so  that  the  political 
and  legal  sins  of  the  fathers  may  not  be  visited 
upon  the  children.  Must  the  Negro  of  all  men 
stand  doomed  to  eternal  infamy  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  unto  the  end  of  time  ? 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
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race  problem  while  this  notion  prevails.  In  the 
face  of  its  inexorable  exactions,  our  palliatives 
and  programs  are  as  ineffectual  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  emollients  to  the  hopeless  consumptive. 
From  the  inherent  sense  of  self-respect  and  in 
vindication  of  the  essential  claims  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  Negro  must  insist  that  his  blood  is  as 
good  as  any  which  courses  through  human 
veins. 


CHAPTER  II 

RADICALISM  AND  THE  NEGRO 

Revolution  accelerates  evolution.  Gradual 
advance  is  expedited  by  epochal  upheavals. 
Social  progress  is  wrought  through  change. 
Stability  begets  stagnation.  Perfection  is  an 
ideal  of  perpetual  approximation.  Traditional 
values  must  ever  and  anon  be  restated  in  terms 
of  contemporaneous  demands. 

The  world  today  is  in  process  of  radical  re¬ 
adjustment.  The  relationship  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  laborer  and  the  overlord  of  labor, 
the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  white  and  the  non¬ 
white  races  of  men,  must  be  adjusted  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  germ  of  the  new  idealism  has  inoculated 
.the  blood  of  the  world  and  thrown  it  into  throes 
of  delirium.  The  social  fabric  is  being  battered 
with  the  shocks  of  doom.  Riot  and  revolution 
are  rife.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal, 
but  in  opposite  directions.  The  whole  creation 
groaneth  until  now.  It  is  the  travail  of  the  new 
birth. 
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Would  Eestlessness 

The  World  War  has  upset  everything,  and,  so 
far,  has  settled  nothing1.  The  upset  world  must 
now  be  set  to  rights.  Germany  has  been  physi¬ 
cally  overpowered  but  not  inwardly  conquered. 
Her  tough  Teutonic  spirit  has  not  been  broken. 
She  is  writhing  under  the  sting  of  defeat,  and 
planning  troubles  anew.  Eussia  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  riotous  “Beds.”  France  is  trembling  in 
the  balance  of  insecurity.  Italy  is  dominated 
by  the  Socialists.  The  Laborites  in  England 
are  waiting  the  next  election  for  a  conceded  vic¬ 
tory.  The  fate  of  the  British  Empire  will  soon 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  class  unaccustomed  to 
exercise  power  and  domination.  Neutral  states 
are  not  immune  from  internal  confusion.  The 
Balkan  States  are  breathing  out  hatred  and 
slaughter.  China  and  Japan  are  pitted  against 
each  other  bv  connivance  of  the  white  man’s 
cunning  to  divide  and  control.  Ireland  is  in 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Anglo-Saxon  do¬ 
minion.  Egypt  and  India  are  dreaming  of  the 
hour  when  they  shall  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British  overlordship.  There  is  no 
abatement  of  customary  turbulence  in  the  South 
American  Eepublics.  The  United  States  is 
seething  with  internal  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Labor  is  all  but  ready  to  try  conclusions  with 
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capital.  We  have  seen  the  Labor  unions  shake 
the  finger  of  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  (gov¬ 
ernment,  and  wrest  the  demanded  concessions. 
The  advice  and  counsel  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  been  flouted,  and  his  good 
offices  and  kindly  suggestions  rejected  with 
scorn.  The  decree  of  the  courts  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  little  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Strikes  everywhere  abound.  We  have  seen  race 
riots  raging  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the 
national  thoroughfare  which  runs  from  the 
Capitol  where  the  laws  are  made  to  the  White 
House  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  executed. 
Surely  the  times  are  out  of  joint. 

Surface  sores  are  but  the  outward  manifes¬ 
tations  of  inner  disease.  The  scourge  of  war 
with  its  grewsome  toll  of  blood  and  treasure 
was  not  the  cause  but  the  consequence  of  world¬ 
wide  social  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  Indeed 
the  war  in  all  probability  relieved  the  severity 
of  the  shock.  The  upheaval  might  have  come 
with  greater  suddenness  and  virulence  had  not 
the  war  intervened.  The  violent  cough  is  the 
outcome  of  the  irritation  of  the  lungs.  Saga¬ 
cious  statesmanship,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  clearly  foresaw  the  coming  of  the  evil  day. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  like  blind  Cassandra, 
prophesied  its  coming,  but  none  would  believe 
him.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest 
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American  who  has  lived  since  Lincoln  died. 
Through  clear  foresight  and  courageous  con¬ 
servatism  he  staid  the  revolution  for  half  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Negro 

The  late  Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  he 
could  hold  a  restless  world  in  poise  by  the 
soothing  balm  of  pleasing  phraseology.  His 
single-track,  double-acting  mind  moved  with 
equal  celerity,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
against  the  onsweeping  current  which  he  sought 
to  guide  and  control.  He  was  no  whit  abashed 
at  the  tangle  of  moral  paradoxes  in  which  he 
frequently  found  himself  enmeshed.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lead  of  events  only  long  enough  to 
gauge  their  tendency  and  trend  in  order  that  he 
might  make  himself  appear  to  guide  them.  He 
frequently  reversed  his  course,  and  proceeded  to 
the  new  goal  with  utter  disregard  of  logical  se¬ 
quence  or  ethical  consistency.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  whether  he  underwent  a  genuine 
conversion  of  heart  or  a  prudent  shift  of  mind. 
The  same  lack  of  consecutiveness  and  consist¬ 
ency  appeared  in  every  great  issue  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  handle.  Elected  the  first  time 
upon  a  platform  which  condemned  renomina¬ 
tion,  he  accepted  a  second  term,  and  connived 
at  a  third  with  convenient  forgetfulness.  He 
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forced  his  party  to  change  its  declared  attitude 
on  the  Panama  Canal  by  threats  of  calamity 
which  he  alone  foresaw.  Habitually  opposed  to 
national  female  suffrage,  after  the  propaganda 
had  gained  significant  proportions,  as  belated 
entrant,  he  then  outran  the  other  disciples.  He 
kept  the  nation  out  of  war  while  the  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  was  on,  and  without  additional 
provocation  plunged  it  into  war  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  over.  After  Germany  had  committed 
every  atrocity  with  which  she  has  subsequently 
been  charged,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
American  people  urging  them  to  refrain  from 
discussing  the  moral  issues  involved  lest  they 
disturb  the  serenity  and  composure  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind.  At  first  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
Washington  policy  of  no  entangling  foreign  al¬ 
liances,  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Council  Table 
and  tied  his  country  to  alliances  which  are  un- 
entangleable.  The  apostle  of  new  freedom  for 
mankind  ignored  its  application  to  the  freedom 
in  America.  The  high  priest  of  democracy  in 
Germany  became  the  obligated  beneficiary  of 
oligarchy  in  Georgia.  He  played  at  peace 
and  war  successively  with  Huerta,  Villa  and 
Carranza,  and  yet  our  Southern  neighbor  re¬ 
mained  untranquillized  and  defiant.  In  one 
breath  he  declared  that  politics  should  be  ad¬ 
journed  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  with 
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another  he  urged  the  country  to  return  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  as  more  easily  pliant  to  his  im¬ 
perious  will.  As  head  of  the  nation  he  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Republican  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  upon  his  victorious  stand  for  law  and 
order,  and  as  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  he 
felicitated  the  successful  Governor  of  his  own 
State  and  party,  who  won  the  election  on  the 
declaration  that  he  would  make  the  nation  as 
wet  as  water,  thus  subverting  all  law  and  order. 
The  highest  world  exponent  of  derived  powers, 
he  swiftly  overleaped  all  precedents  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  unauthorized  power.  Elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  made  him¬ 
self  the  chief  magistrate  of  mankind.  He  re¬ 
versed  the  world  motto ;  his  charity  began 
abroad  rather  than  at  home.  He  believed  in  de¬ 
mocracy  for  humanity  but  not  for  Mississippi. 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  gospel  of  freedom  was  im¬ 
mediate;  Woodrow  Wilson’s  was  remote.  The 
one  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  Negro;  the 
other  in  the  freedom  of  nations.  President 
Lincoln  wrought  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  United 
States  of  the  World.  The  former  never  ut¬ 
tered  one  insincere  or  uncertain  word ;  the 
utterances  of  the  latter  rarely  escape  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  moral  ambiguity.  By  marvelous  as¬ 
sumption  of  superior  insight,  he  propounded 
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preachments  and  compounded  idealistic  theo¬ 
ries  as  infallible  solvents  of  all  social  ills.  He 
retired  into  the  secrecy  of  his  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  and  evolved  his  famous  Fourteen  Points — 
the  new  “tetra  decalogue,*  9  which  he  was  the 
first  to  violate  and  ignore.  The  advocate  of  open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at  proceeded  to  the 
Peace  Conference  enshrouded  in  the  sacredness 
and  secrecy  of  Sinai,  and  returned  with  the 
League  of  Nations  written  upon  the  tablet  of 
his  own  conception  with  the  finger  of  finality. 
Although  the  newly  conceived  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  transcends  the  Constitution  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  “anathema,  maranatha” 
be  upon  the  head  of  that  impious  statesman  who 
would  add  or  subtract  one  jot  or  one  tittle  from 
the  law  oracularly  vouchsafed  by  the  ordained 
lawgiver  of  the  world. 

President  Wilson  was  indeed  the  greatest 
phrase-maker  of  his  age,  although  each  preced¬ 
ing  phrase  was  apt  to  have  its  meaning  nullified 
by  a  quickly  succeeding  one.  “The  Nations 
should  be  permitted  to  shed  all  the  blood  they 
please”;  “we  are  too  proud  to  fight”;  “there 
must  be  peace  without  victory,”  have  already 
taken  their  places  in  the  limbo  of  innocuous 
desuetude.  Such  lofty  expressions  as  “to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy”;  “overridden 
peoples  must  have  a  voice  in  the  governments 
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which  they  uphold”;  “the  only  way  to  stop  men 
from  agitation  against  grievances  is  to  remove 
the  grievances”  still  await  vindication  in  light 
of  sanctioned  and  condoned  practices.  To  the 
Negro  these  phrases  seemed  to  possess  the  sin¬ 
ister  suggestion  of  hollow  mockery  under  the 
guise  of  holy  democracy.  Mr.  Wilson  would 
strengthen  the  chain  by  ignoring  the  weakest 
links.  His  abstract  doctrine  broke  down  at  the 
point  of  concrete  application.  The  Negro  ques¬ 
tion,  the  most  aggravating  moral  issue  of 
American  life,  was  avoided  or  thrust  aside  as 
hopelessly  impossible.  He  handled  this  issue 
with  less  positiveness  and  moral  aggres¬ 
sion  than  any  president  since  James  Buchanan. 
Under  pressure  of  political  exigency  or  mili¬ 
tary  exaction  he  indited  several  of  his  cus¬ 
tomary  notes  on  this  question,  but  their  luke¬ 
warmness  indicated  that  they  might  have  been 
written  with  the  left  hand  as  the  easiest  rid¬ 
dance  of  a  disagreeable  issue.  On  promise  of 
political  support,  he  pledged  Bishop  Walters 
the  full  recognition  of  the  Negro’s  claims. 
Shortly  after  election  he  sent  the  name  of  a 
Negro  as  Register  of  the  Treasury.  His  South¬ 
ern  partisans  protested.  The  nomination  was 
withdrawn.  The  promise  was  ignored.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  President’s  change  of 
attitude  or  shift  of  mind  was  usually  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  progress,  aggression  and  courage ;  on 
the  Negro  question  it  was  in  the  direction  of  tim¬ 
idity,  negation,  and  reaction.  President  Wilson 
appeared  to  be  at  once  the  greatest  radical  and 
the  greatest  conservator  of  the  age.  Under 
such  leadership  the  American  people — white 
and  black — had  to  face  the  issues  which  then 
confronted  the  world. 

The  Old  Order  and  the  New 

But  the  struggle  grows  apace.  No  man  can 
move  very  far  forward  or  backward  the  hand 
of  the  clock  of  time.  The  fullness  of  the  hour 
has  come ;  the  conflict  is  irrepressible.  A  better 
dispensation  is  at  hand.  Human  relations  must 
be  adjusted  on  the  broad  basis  of  righteousness 
and  brotherhood.  Shall  the  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  be  peaceful  or  violent  ?  Can  the  old  bottle 
hold  the  new  wine!  Can  the  tree  of  liberty  be 
saved  by  pruning  away  the  dead  limbs  or  must 
the  ax  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  ?  The  awful 
sacrifice  of  the  past  six  years  will  have  been  in 
vain  unless  it  results  in  a  securer  fabric  of  so¬ 
cial  order  than  the  one  that  has  been  shaken 
down.  The  new  order  must  be  ushered  in ;  the 
old  order  must  pass  away.  The  passing  regime, 
based  upon  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  power  and  the  arrogance  of  race,  dies 
hard.  The  new  order  must  rest  upon  liberty, 
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fraternity,  equality  for  all  the  children  of  men. 
Conservatism  is  the  inertia  of  human  nature. 
An  imparted  impulse  tends  to  move  forever  un¬ 
accelerated  in  speed  and  unmodified  in  direc¬ 
tion.  Innovation  is  universally  denounced  and 
condemned.  Tradition  is  the  dead  hand  of 
human  progress. 

Despite  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the 
world  has  just  passed,  there  is  a  persistent  tend¬ 
ency  to  revert  to  the  previously  existing  status 
in  government  and  social  polity.  The  van¬ 
quished  nations  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  free¬ 
dom  ahead  of  the  victorious  allies.  Realignment 
in  Germany  is  moving  more  rapidly  than  in 
England,  and  with  amazing  illogicality  adheres 
to  the  exploded  tradition  of  King  and  heredi¬ 
tary  class.  America,  with  scarcely  less  blind 
devotion,  bows  down  to  the  idols  of  the  past. 
Standards  and  methods  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
cannot  fix  the  guidance  of  the  people  to  the  end 
of  days.  The  fathers  laid  the  foundation  on  the 
eternal  bedrock,  but  left  the  structure  uncom¬ 
pleted.  The  war  has  not  yet  wrought  a  radical 
change  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  old  ideals 
still  seek  to  perpetuate  themselves.  The  Civil 
War  radically  readjusted  social  opinion  and 
conduct;  but  the  World  War  so  far  has  brought 
forth  only  vacuous  phraseology.  The  old  spirit 
still  persists  with  stubbornness.  The  nations 
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are  vying  with  :eadji; either,’  in  selfishness*.  and 
greed.  The  world  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the 
parallelogram-  of  forces  rather  than  the  para¬ 
gon  of  principles.  The  strong  exploit  the  weak ; 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor ;  the  white  lord  it  over 
the  black,  the  yellow  and  the  brown. 

The  belabored  League  of  Nations,  which  Mr. 
Wilson  relied  upon  with  amazing  optimism  to 
cure  all  human  ills  from  militarism  to  the 
measles,  is  based  upon  the  dominance  of  five 
great  powers  over  a  score  of  weaker  ones. 
England  still  holds  Ireland,  Egypt  and  India 
in.  the  clutches  of  her  overlordship.  The  United 
States  has  a  strangle-hold  upon  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo,  Japan  insists  upon  supremacy  in  the 
Orient.  France  demands  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Britannia  still  rules  the  waves.  Labor  is  still 
interpreted  in  terms  of  money  rather  than  man¬ 
hood.  The  laborer  is  besought  to  be  satisfied 
with  whatever  the  generous  overlord,  who  ex¬ 
ploits  his  labor,  may  graciously  dole  out  to  him 
in  the  form  of  wages  or  under  the  guise  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  The  Negro  is  expected  to  resume  his 
wonted  place  of  inferiority  as  if  he  had  not 
felt  the  moral  energy  and  self-elation  of  the 
new  awakening.  The  world  has  been  bathed  in 
blood,  but  not  baptized  with  the  spirit.  Re¬ 
ligion  has  functioned,  but  feebly.  The  church 
has  looked  on  with  pitiful  impotency,  while 
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every  'principle  which  ,ix.  professed  has  been 
trampled  nnder  foot.  The  voice  of  conscience 
has  been  crying  in  the  wilderness  with  no  lan- 
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gnage  but  a  cry.  No  great  leader  in  church  or 
state  has  yet  arisen  with  moral  virility  to  meet 
the  new  demand.  Archaic  platitudes  and  worn- 
out  moral  maxims  will  not  cope  with  the  new 
situation.  The  doles  of  charity  will  profit  but 
little.  There  must  be  quickened  a  keener  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  inherency  of  the  manhood 
of  man.  All  programs  of  reconstruction  not 
based  on  this  conception  are  but  soothing  syrup 
to  relieve  the  delirium;  leaving  the  internal 
malady  untouched. 

Bolshevism 

The  one  distinctive  dispensation  which  has 
come  out  of  the  conflict,  decisively  different 
from  existing  conditions,  appears  in  Russia. 
The  new  philosophy  proclaims  that  those  who 
work  with  the  hand  shall  exercise  exclusive 
right  to  rule.  This  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  aristocratic  theory  wherein  those  who  work 
with  the  hand  were  excluded  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  government.  Bolshevism  is  the  antith¬ 
esis  of  autocracy.  It  is  democracy  run  mad. 
The  pendulum  swings  with  equal  ease  to  either 
extreme  and  finally  rests  at  the  middle  point. 
The  true  order  of  things  lies  midway  between 
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Russia  under  Nicholas,  the  Czar,  and  Russia 
under  Trotzky  and  Lenin,  the  ruthless  Radi¬ 
cals.  Bolshevism  has  thrown  the  world  into  a 
spasm  of  convulsion  for  fear  its  example  might 
become  contagious  and  imperil  the  foundation 
upon  which  social  order  rests.  The  first  effect 
of  release  from  autocracy  is,  naturally  enough, 
extreme  experiment  in  democracy.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  peasants  being  crushed  for  centuries  under 
the  iron  heel  of  tyranny,  are  over-elated  with 
the  first  taste  of  self-direction.  Liberty  is  the 
medium  between  license  and  oppression.  Mod¬ 
eration  is  the  golden  mean  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  indulgence  and  deprivation.  The 
term  Bolshevism,  etymologically  considered, 
means  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  democracy  in  the  Russian  tongue.  Men- 
shevism,  the  rule  of  the  minority,  corresponds 
to  the  detested  term,  oligarchy,  in  the  English 
speech.  The  world  extols  democracy  and  de¬ 
tests  oligarchy;  but  when  these  expressions  are 
translated  into  Russian  speech  and  practice,  the 
feeling  is  reversed.  The  rule  of  the  majority 
in  Massachusetts  is  called  democracy;  the  rule 
of  the  majority  in  Mississippi  would  be  con¬ 
demned  as  Bolshevism.  We  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  frightened  at  a  phrase.  It  is 
not  the  word  itself  that  disturbs  the  world,  but 
rather  the  abuse  in  the  hands  of  radical  ex- 
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pounders  who  would  push  it  to  the  verge  of 
unmitigated  madness.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
attitude  of  the  European  monarchies  when  the 
democratic  spirit  began  to  exert  itself  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  a  half  years  ago.  Conservative 
thought  and  feeling  of  that  day  believed  that  it 
threatened  the  stability  of  social  order  and 
was  destructive  of  accumulated  values  of  all 
generations  that  had  gone  before.  The  old 
monarchies  bound  themselves  in  alliances,  holy 
and  unholy,  to  stamp  out  the  doctrine  of  de¬ 
mocracy  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  world  order.  History  repeats  itself.  Order 
will  rise  out  of  chaos. 

The  denunciation  of  Bolshevism  rests  upon 
the  familiar  charge  that  when  government  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant  class  without 
traditional  inhibition  and  self-restraint,  it  will 
inevitably  pull  down  the  Temple  of  Liberty  and 
Justice,  involving  all  in  common  ruin.  This 
argument  is  parallel  in  every  particular  to  the 
justification  for  the  overthrow  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  governments  in  the  South.  The  French 
Revolution  passed  through  the  same  range  of 
experiences.  Majority  controlling  a  complex 
constituency  always  entails  serious  difficulties. 
Its  seeming  failure  is  always  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated  and  ridiculed  and  condemned  in  terms  of 
loud  denunciation. 
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Macaulay  on  Liberty 

Lord  Macaulay  declares :  1 ‘  The  final  fruition 
and  permanent  fruits  of  Liberty  are  wisdom, 
moderation  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects 
are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors, 
skepticism  on  points  the  most  clear,  dogmatism 
on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this 
crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it.  They 
pull  down  the  scaffold  from  the  half-finished 
edifice.  They  point  to  the  flying  dust,  falling 
bricks  and  comfortless  homes,  and  frightful  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  old  appearance  and  then  ask 
with  scorn  where  the  promised  splendor  and 
comfort  are  to  be  found.  There  is  only  one  cure 
for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired  freedom  pro¬ 
duces.  That  cure  is  more  freedom . 

“Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  propo¬ 
sition  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they 
are  fit  to  use  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
the  fool  in  the  old  story  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  water  till  he  learned  to  swim.  If  men 
are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise 
and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for¬ 
ever. 

“Ariosto  tells  a  story  of  a  fairy  who  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature  was  condemned  to 
appear  at  a  certain  season  in  the  form  of  a  foul 
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and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her 
during  the  period  of  her  disguise  were  forever 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessing 
which  she  bestowed;  but  to  those  who  in  spite 
of  her  loathsome  aspect  pitied  and  protected 
her,  she  afterward  revealed  herself  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to 
her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  tilled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made 
them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such 
is  the  spirit  of  liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the 
form  of  an  atrocious  reptile.  She  grovels,  she 
hisses,  she  stings,  but  woe  to  those  who  in  dis¬ 
gust  shall  venture  to  crush  her!  And  happy 
are  those  who  having  dared  to  receive  her  in 
her  degraded  and  frightful  shape,  at  last  shall 
be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty 
and  her  glory.” 

The  world  today  might  well  take  this  lesson 
to  heart  as  it  applies  to  the  retarded  and  belated 
peoples  of  all  lands  struggling  to  set  themselves 
free.  American  institutions  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  neo-democracy  which  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  delirious  in  the  first  flush  of  release 
from  an  intolerable  tyranny.  There  is  no 
ground  in  America  upon  which  Bolshevism  may 
grow.  Our  people  are  too  intelligent  and  un¬ 
derstand  too  well  the  beneficence  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions.  Our  danger  lies  in  failure  to  live  up 
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to  the  platform  of  our  own  principles.  The 
best  way  to  make  vice  odious  is  by  making  vir¬ 
tue  odorous.  We  will  most  surely  discredit  the 
vices  of  Bolshevism  by  exemplifying  the  virtues 
of  Democracy.  Our  Ship  of  State,  if  kept 
headed  straight  to  the  Haven  of  Liberty,  will 
weather  every  gale. 

Common  Cause  of  Aggrieved  Groups 

The  American  Negro,  representing  a  sup¬ 
pressed  and  aggrieved  class,  cannot  be  incu¬ 
rious  or  indifferent  to  the  effort  which  any 
struggling  people  is  making  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  He  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  or  sympathy  for  Bolshevism  or  any 
other  radical  doctrine  excepting  so  far  as  it  may 
seem  to  suggest  relief  from  existing  evils.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  for  any  new  propaganda 
to  seek  support  among  the  dissatisfied  groups 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  The  greatest  re¬ 
former  of  all  time  appealed  to  the  restless,  the 
despised,  the  rejected  and  the  aggrieved  peoples 
of  his  day:  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest,  ’  ’ 
The  French  nation  during  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  encouraged  the  colonists  to  revolt 
against  the  mother  country  and  helped  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression.  Lafayette 
and  Washington  joined  forces  because  of  a 
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common  grievance  against  England.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  glorions  heroes  joined  hands 
with  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  foe,  by 
reason  of  the  common  grievance  against  Ger¬ 
many.  The  German  nation,  logically  enough, 
sought  to  encourage  Irish  revolt  against  Great 
Britain  and  met  with  hospitable  reception. 
The  hanging  of  an  Irish  peer  with  a  silken  cord 
may  put  an  end  to  the  unholy  alliance,  but  not 
to  the  deep-seated  grievances  of  the  irrepres¬ 
sible  Celt.  The  Germans  also  sought  to  foster 
dissatisfaction  among  American  Negroes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alleged  grievances  against  democ¬ 
racy’s  illogical  attitude  towards  them,  but  the 
seed  fell  on  stony  ground.  President  Wilson, 
supposing  that  the  German  people  entertained 
grievances  against  the  Prussian  autocracy,  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  join  with  him  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  tyrannical  government,  but  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  failed  to  fathom  the 
Teuton’s  deep-seated  love  for  overlordship. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki  of  Russia  are  disseminating  their  doctrine 
among  the  American  Negroes  and  are  finding 
converts  among  them.  A  new  propaganda  is 
always  persuasive  in  its  promises  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  to  whom  it  appeals.  The  Bolsheviki  of 
Russia  have  made  an  American  Negro  a  Cabi¬ 
net  officer  under  the  Soviet  Government.  This 
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is  in  striking  contrast  with  our  Democratic 
Policy,  which  accords  no  Negro  an  office  of  first- 
class  importance,  although  this  Government  is 
supported  and  upheld  by  ten  million  loyal 
people  of  this  race.  The  Socialists  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World,  it  is  said,  are  mak¬ 
ing  overtures  to  the  Negro  workingman  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  more  flattering  considerations  than 
those  which  he  received  at  the  hand  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  Any  new  party  is  apt  to  write  a  bet¬ 
ter  platform  than  an  old  one.  Political  parties 
degenerate  in  moral  quality  and  tone  when  they 
are  harnessed  with  concrete  responsibilities. 
These  appeals  will  find  little  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  the  Negro.  His  conservative  nature 
makes  him  for  a  long  time  bear  the  ills  which 
he  has  before  flying  to  those  which  he  knows 
not  of.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  minds  of  the 
race  to  whom  such  doctrine  might  appeal.  This 
is  not  surprising  for  there  are  many  white 
Americans,  native  and  foreign-born,  who  give 
hospitable  ear  to  the  new  doctrine.  In  every 
race  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  a  certain  type 
of  moral  temper  and  mental  oddity  who  will  be 
swayed  by  the  wind  of  any  new  doctrine;  but 
the  wind  of  false  doctrine  will  pass  away  with 
its  own  blowing.  There  would  be  no  Negro 
radicals  if  the  wise  policy  were  pursued  by  those 
who  would  vindicate  the  beneficence  of  Ameri- 
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can  institutions  for  all  the  peoples  who  are  true 
and  loyal  to  them.  If  the  American  people 
would  only  follow  the  advice  of  President  Wil¬ 
son,  “the  only  way  to  stop  men  from  agitation 
against  grievances  is  to  remove  the  griev¬ 
ances,”  there  would  not  be  found  a  single  one 
of  the  ten  million  of  this  race  in  the  ranks  of 
restlessness  and  discontent. 

Alien  Propaganda  Among  Negroes 

It  is  the  policy  of  cunning  to  make  a  doctrine 
detestable  by  casting  odium  upon  its  advocates. 
It  appears  that  the  leaders  in  this  new  agita¬ 
tion  against  existing  order  are  recruited  in 
large  part  from  the  ranks  of  dissatisfied  for¬ 
eigners  who  do  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  beneficence  of  American  institutions.  They 
fly  from  the  oppression  of  the  old  world  to  the 
freedom  of  the  new ;  but  abuse  the  asylum  which 
offers  them  shelter  and  protection.  America 
cannot  be  expected  to  receive  hospitably  for¬ 
eign  radicals  who  would  destroy  the  house  that 
gives  them  shelter.  Insidious  attempt  is  being 
made  to  align  the  Negro  with  the  restless  and 
dissatisfied  foreigners,  a  thing  which  would  at 
once  deprive  him  of  the  tolerance  which  he  has 
always  received  because  of  his  unfaltering  pa¬ 
triotism  and  loyalty,  whatever  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  lot.  But  it  does  not  require  the 
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persuasion  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  make  the  Negro 
dissatisfied  with  injustice.  He  does  not  need 
the  advice  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  to  feel  keenly  the  sting  of  industrial  dis¬ 
crimination.  No  foreign  propaganda  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cause  him  to  denounce  Jim  Crow  cars. 
His  feelings  are  not  so  numb  that  he  must  await 
the  urgency  of  Socialism  to  make  him  cry  aloud 
against  lynching.  Such  supposition  would 
prove  the  Negro  is  not  a  normal  human  being 
and  does  not  voluntarily  feel  the  sting  of  cru¬ 
elty,  injustice  and  wrong  which  should  meet 
with  universal  condemnation.  It  used  to  be ' 
thought  that  the  Negro,  if  left  to  himself  with¬ 
out  outside  intermeddlers,  would  be  satisfied 
with  any  condition  that  might  be  imposed  upon 
him.  That  day  is  past.  His  self -insurgency  of 
spirit  rebels.  But  if  external  stimulus  were 
necessary  to  excite  a  quickened  sense  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  resistance  to  the  iniquities  which  he 
sutlers,  it  need  not  be  looked  for  in  the  plausible 
and  specious  pleas  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  or  the  propaganda  of 
native  or  foreign  Socialists.  He  absorbs  it 
from  the  new  atmosphere  which  the  World  War 
has  created.  President  Wilson  became  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  new  freedom  of  humanity. 
His  high  declarations  quickened  the  spirit 
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of  resentment  and  resistance  of  every  ag¬ 
grieved  gronp  in  the  world. 

Suppression  of  Free  Speech 

Attempt  is  made  to  throttle  the  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  against 
the  wrong  and  injustice  which  he  suffers.  A 
proposition  has  been  made  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  shut  off  free  speech  of  the  Negroes  who 
would  give  vent  to  their  just  complaints.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  in  times  of  war  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  right  to  commandeer  the  life, 
property,  and  the  conscience  of  the  people  in 
order  to  save  itself  from  destruction.  Beyond 
this,  universal  experience  proves  that  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  complaint  against  grievances  is  the 
very  best  way  to  advertise  them.  During  the 
anti-slavery  controversy  the  South  used  every 
endeavor  to  shut  out  freedom  of  speech.  The 
detested  agitators  were  bodily  banished.  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  and  other  literature  baring  the 
evils  of  slavery  were  forbidden  circulation; 
but  such  prohibition  did  not  prohibit  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  that  moral 
issue.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  chief 
apostle  of  freedom,  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
the  Constitution  as  being  “a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell. 99  For  such 
assertion  today,  he  might  be  given  free  passage 
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on  the  ark  of  the  Soviets  or  lodged  in  jail  with 
Eastman  and  Debs.  But  the  result  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  was  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  purge  it  of  this  alleged  evil 
alliance.  Any  attempt  to  limit  free  speech  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  would  merely  serve  to  make  martyrs  of 
those  whose  voice  is  suppressed  and  further 
disseminate  the  doctrine  which  they  declare. 
The  best  way  to  promote  any  doctrine  is  by 
persecution  and  martyrdom. 

Kindxess  axd  Cruelty 

The  Negro’s  soul  is  prepared  soil  for  the 
sowing  of  good  seed  which  quickly  takes  root 
and  springs  forth  into  abundant  harvest,  but 
the  seed  of  destruction  and  discord  finds  un¬ 
congenial  reception.  Denmark  Vesey  and  Nat 
Turner  had  few  followers  and  no  successors. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  found  Negro  nature  a  congenial  soil 
where,  without  cultivation,  it  has  grown  into 
luxuriant  harvest.  The  Negro  masses  can 
easily  be  aroused  to  frenzy  by  religious  or  pa¬ 
triotic  appeal,  but  respond  very  slowly — if  at 
all — to  the  appeal  of  hatred,  animosity  and  re¬ 
venge.  The  race  is  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous 
in  mercy.  The  Department  of  Justice  would 
more  effectively  perform  its  function  by  using 
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strenuous  endeavor  to  secure  justice  for  the 
Negro  rather  than  by  trying  to  stop  his  com¬ 
plaint  against  injustice. 

Radicals  and  Conservatives 

Since  time  began,  mankind  has  been  divided 
into  two  groups  of  temperament — the  radical 
and  the  conservative.  The  radical  is  habitually 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  and  seeks 
change  through  revolution.  He  would  rather 
prove  all  things  than  to  hold  fast  to  what  is 
good.  The  conservative  is  disposed  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  things  as  they  are  and  deprecates  ef¬ 
fort  at  reform.  Social  progress  is  the  result¬ 
ant  of  these  two  conflicting  tendencies.  In  the 
fundamental  sense,  there  are  comparatively 
few  Negro  radicals.  The  Negro  nature  pos¬ 
sesses  the  conservatism  of  inertia.  Some  Ne¬ 
groes  are  cautious,  while  others  are  courageous 
in  the  expression  of  their  conservatism.  The 
cautious  conservative  believes  in  amelioration 
through  moderate  modification,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  radical  who  advocates  change 
for  the  love  of  innovation.  The  Negro  who  is 
content  with  existing  conditions  is  a  satisfied 
simpleton,  while  the  Negro  who  advocates  the 
destructive  radicalism  is  a  distracted  idiot.  Be¬ 
fore  the  World  War,  the  race  leadership  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps  based  upon 
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quiescence  on  the  one  side  and  assertion  on  the 
other.  There  never  has  been  a  Negro  conser¬ 
vative  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction  with  existing 
status,  but  merely  in  the  sense  of  prudential  si¬ 
lence  in  the  face  of  wrong.  All  right-minded 
Negroes  everywhere  and  at  all  times  must  want 
equal  and  impartial  laws,  equally  and  impar¬ 
tially  applied.  Any  other  attitude  is  simply  un¬ 
thinkable.  Every  Negro  today  who  is  using  his 
brain  above  the  dead  level  of  a  livelihood  is 
pronounced  in  demanding  the  full  measure  of 
manhood  rights.  He  would  not  be  a  worthy 
American  if  this  were  not  so.  Any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  who  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  without  protest  less  than  the  fullness  of  the 
stature  of  American  citizenship  is  not  fit  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  new  order  of  things  now  about  to 
be  ushered  in.  The  leaders  of  any  suppressed 
people  should  speak  boldly,  even  though  they 
be  ambassadors  in  bonds.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  the  Negro  to  be  courageous  and  sensible  at 
the  same  time.  He  must  recognize  conditions 
which  he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome,  but  he 
must  not  let  such  conditions  cow  his  spirit  or 
sour  his  soul. 

The  Voice  of  the  Negro 

The  highest  function  of  the  higher  education 
of  the  Negro  is  not  merely  to  produce  a  set  of 
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educated  automatons  who  can  ply  a  handicraft 
or  practice  a  profession  with  creditable  clever¬ 
ness,  but  to  develop  a  class  of  men  who  can  state 
the  case  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  masses  in 
terms  of  persuasive  speech  and  literary  power. 
Their  voice  should  not  be  controlled  or  con¬ 
strained  by  any  outside  coercion.  Their  atti¬ 
tude  must  be  candid  and  courageous  if  they 
would  fulfill  the  high  function  of  interpreting 
to  the  world  the  feelings,  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  who  look  to  them  for  leadership 
and  direction.  Every  institution  of  learning, 
North  and  South,  has  produced  its  quota  of 
leading  Negroes  who  are  now  insisting  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  courageous  attitude  is  shown  by  Trotter 
of  Harvard;  Dubois  of  Fisk  and  Harvard;  the 
Grimkes  of  Lincoln;  Frazier  Miller  and  Mur¬ 
phy  of  Howard;  Johnson  and  Hershaw  of  At¬ 
lanta;  Ferris  and  Whaley  of  Yale;  Hurst  and 
Ransom  of  Wilberforce;  Pickens  of  Talledega 
and  Yale ;  Daly  of  Cornell ;  Abbott  of  Hampton ; 
Brawley  of  Morehouse;  and  Barber  and  Owen 
of  Virginia-Union.  It  is  no  reflection  to  say 
that  those  Negroes  today  who  take  any  other 
public  attitude  are  operating  on  a  lower  level 
of  moral  courage  and  intellectual  understand¬ 
ing,  and  are  moved  by  motives  of  thrift  or  con- 
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straint  of  prudence.  This  spirit  is  not  limited 
to  the  educated  Negro,  but  pervades  the  entire 
mass  of  the  race — the  man  between  the  plow- 
handles,  the  mechanic  applying  his  tools,  the 
miner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  waiter 
standing  behind  the  chair  while  his  white  lord 
and  master  sits  at  meat,  the  barber  with  his 
razor,  the  menial  in  the  humblest  service — all 
feel  and  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
are  moved  by  the  same  impulse.  Although  they 
may  not  be  able  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiment 
which  they  feel,  they  quickly  respond  when  it  is 
expressed  and  interpreted  for  them.  The  new 
Negro  has  arrived.  The  war  has  developed  a 
new  spirit.  In  the  time  of  revolution  there  is 
but  a  tenuous  partition  between  timidity  and 
cowardice.  If  Booker  T.  Washington  were  liv¬ 
ing  today  with  all  the  high  prestige  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  patronage  and  power,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  the  Negro  to  his  avowed  doctrine 
of  prudential  silence  on  the  issue  of  manhood 
rights. 


Hopes  Aroused  by  the  War 

During  the  war  the  nations  relied  upon  the 
forgiving  spirit  and  patriotic  emotion  of  the 
Negro  and  that  reliance  was  not  in  vain.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  just  cause  for  deep  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  he  held  his  grievances  in  abeyance,  but  not 
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in  oblivion.  He  was  a  good  American  while 
the  war  was  on  and  wishes  to  be  considered  as 
an  American  now  that  the  war  is  over.  His 
valor  and  courage  contributed  in  full  measure 
to  the  consummation  of  the  struggle.  The  slo¬ 
gan  of  democracy  was  harmonious  to  his  ear. 
It  aroused  in  him  hopes  and  ambitions  that  he 
would  enter  as  a  full  participant  in  the  fruition 
of  that  democracy  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  and  perpetuate.  He  was  given  every 
assurance  that  the  nation  would  no  longer  deny 
him  a  just  share  in  the  new  democracy  which 
his  courage  helped  bring  to  the  world.  Andrew 
Jackson  advised  the  Negro  troops  who  won  the 
belated  victory  behind  the  fleecy  breastworks 
of  New  Orleans  to  return  to  their  masters,  and 
be  loyal,  obedient  servants,  but  no  one  now  ex¬ 
pects  the  Negro  soldiers  of  the  World  War  to 
revert  with  satisfaction  to  the  status  they  oc¬ 
cupied  before  the  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
mankind. 


Racial.  Equality 

The  final  outcome  of  the  war  must  be  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Tennysonian  prophecy: 

1  ‘Where  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 
fretful  world  in  awe ; 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  lapped  in  uni¬ 
versal  law.  ’  ’ 
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Four  hundred  million  members  of  the  white 
race  today  are  dominating  twice  their  number 
of  the  non-white  peoples  of  the  world.  They 
are  at  present  superior  in  the  development  of 
concrete  and  concerted  power  and  lay  arro¬ 
gant  claim  to  superiority  as  inherent  race  en¬ 
dowment.  By  some  sort  of  divine  favor  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  predestined  to  rule  over 
their  darker  brethren  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
darker  and  at  present  the  feebler  races  cannot 
recognize  the  justice  of  this  claim,  and  would 
seriously  question  the  justice  of  that  providence 
which  ordains  one-third  of  the  human  race  to 
rule  over  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  end  of 
days. 

The  Negro  a  Natural  Conservative 

The  conservative  elements  of  the  nation — 
white  and  black — who  would  test  the  values  of 
American  institutions  must  unite  in  determined 
effort  to  withstand  reckless  revolution  which 
threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  existing 
world  order.  It  will  require  united  effort  of  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  conservative  tem¬ 
per  to  uphold  and  vindicate  the  integrity  of  our 
laws  and  institutions,  purged  as  they  must  be 
of  injustice  and  inequity.  The  nation  looks  to 
the  Negro  as  a  great  storehouse  of  conserva- 
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tism.  Before  entering  upon  the  war  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  began  to  count  upon  its  reliable 
resources.  The  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
Negro  were  regarded  as  a  certain  asset.  In  the 
past  this  has  been  the  loyalty  of  inertia — the 
blind  altruistic  devotion  to  flag  and  country.  In 
the  future  this  loyalty  will  not  be  less  emotional 
or  ardent,  but  more  intelligent  and  self-enlight¬ 
ened.  The  Government  said  to  itself  that  the 
good-natured  and  unresentful  Negro  will 
quickly  forget  all  of  the  indignities  and  out¬ 
rages  heaped  upon  him  and  join  with  his  white 
fellow-citizen  in  upholding  the  glory  and  honor 
of  the  flag  which  he  has  never  failed  to  mag¬ 
nify  and  adore.  The  Negro  has  been  prone  to 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  humility  and  forgiveness — 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  Christian  graces.  He 
has  loved  his  enemies.  He  has  done  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  him.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  love  for  hate  and  good  deeds  for  despite¬ 
ful  usage.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  per¬ 
sonal  embodiment  of  the  blamelessness  of  the 
Negro,  has  declared  that  no  white  man  could 
be  so  mean  as  to  make  him  hate  him.  However 
cruelly  and  unjustly  the.  nation  might  treat  the 
black  man,  he  has  always  responded,  “Though 
you  slay  me,  yet  will  I  serve  you.”  But  the 
acerbity,  not  to  say  the  bitterness,  of  W.  E.  B. 
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DuBois  very  strongly  indicates  that  this  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  spirit  is  not  universal  and  may 
not  be  everlasting. 

Circumstances  Alter  Racial  Character 

Although  these  characteristics  have  prevailed 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  are  still  operative, 
we  cannot  rely  upon  their  everlasting  continu¬ 
ance.  Circumstances  not  only  alter  cases,  but 
characteristics  as  well.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  unchangeable  racial  character.  The  Hebrew 
race  possessed  the  spiritual  genius  of  the  world 
as  long  as  they  were  shut  in  to  a  peculiar  en¬ 
vironment  which  encouraged  the  development 
of  spiritual  talent,  but  when  they  became  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  among  the  gentiles  they  forthwith 
lost  their  spiritual  ascendancy.  There  has  not 
arisen  a  single  Jew  with  transcendent  spiritual 
genius  or  originality  since  St.  John  died.  The 
Greek  mind  reached  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of 
thought  and  genius  as  long  as  the  environment 
favored  the  development  of  this  peculiar  form 
of  culture,  but  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years 
does  not  indicate  that  this  race  possesses  today 
the  slightest  trace  of  that  intellectual  subtlety 
which  gave  rise  to  “the  glory  that  was  Greece/ 9 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  and  of  one  mind  and 
of  one  spirit,  all  nations  to  dwell  on  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  and  has  set  as  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation  no  geographical  lines  or  racial  limi¬ 
tations,  but  the  natural  boundaries  of  land  and 
sea  which  fix  the  confines  of  human  habitability. 
Race  and  color  are  physical  and  geographical 
attributes,  and  do  not  permanently  determine 
mind  and  spirit.  All  races  in  the  long  run  will 
respond  to  the  same  stimulus  in  the  same  way. 
The  Negro  is  perhaps  the  most  adaptable  and 
chameleon-like  of  all  the  races  of  man.  He 
takes  on  the  quality  of  the  environment  in 
which  he  is  involved.  He  is  a  Mohammedan 
in  Turkey;  a  Catholic  in  South  America;  a 
Protestant  in  the  United  States ;  a  Frenchman 
in  France;  an  Englishman  in  Jamaica.  He 
helps  Peary  find  the  North  Pole  and  assists 
Goethals  in  digging  the  Panama  Canal.  There 
is  no  type  of  human  culture  which  he  does  not 
readily  absorb  and  assimilate.  He  has  learned 
the  white  man’s  language,  borrowed  his  reli¬ 
gion,  and  conformed  to  his  political  policy  in 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  reads  his  litera¬ 
ture,  and  is  quickened  by  his  ideals,  hopes,  and 
aspirations.  He  has  also  absorbed  a  goodly 
measure  of  the  white  man’s  blood,  carrying 
with  it  an  asserted  quantum  of  disposition  and 
spirit. 

The  Negro  cannot,  therefore,  develop  meek- 
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ness  and  humility  in  an  environment  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  aggression.  The  white  man  will  not 
let  him  do  so.  Hatred  begets  hatred,  as  love 
begets  love.  It  is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  expects  the  white  man  to 
preserve  his  attitude  of  overlordship,  revenge 
and  disdain  while  the  Negro,  nourished  with  the 
same  nature,  will  forever  remain  passive  and 
forgiving.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will 
forever  requite  cruelty  with  kindness  and 
hatred  with  love  and  mercy.  The  nation  can¬ 
not  expect  to  humiliate  the  Negro  eternally 
with  Jim  Crow  cars,  disfranchisement,  segre¬ 
gation,  and  lynching,  and  expect  him  to  assign 
his  love  and  devotion  in  perpetuity.  If  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  mob  violence  were  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  nation,  there  would  be  standing 
a  blood-stained  tree  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States  as  a  ghastly  reminder  to  the 
Negro  of  the  crucifixion  of  his  race.  Unless 
this  barbarous  tendency  is  checked,  lynching 
will  become  ingrained  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  national  character.  Would  the  nation, 
then,  have  the  moral  right  to  demand  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  love  and  devotion?  The  nation  must  de¬ 
stroy  lynching  or  lynching  must  destroy  the 
nation.  Let  us  fondly  hope  that  the  Negro  will 
be  forever  true  to  the  nation;  but  let  us  fer- 
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vently  pray  that  the  nation  will  prove  itself 
worthy  of  his  affection. 

Race  Riots 

We  have  heard  of  late  very  mnch  about  the 
so-called  race  riots  in  several  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  these  riots  do  not  indicate 
an  aroused  spirit  of  revenge,  they  do  suggest 
an  awakening  purpose  of  self-defense.  But 
these  outbreaks  were  perpetrated  by  a  small 
element  of  lawless  whites  against  the  Negroes 
who  merely  acted  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  Dooley 
has  complained  that  the  Negro  is  “too  easily 
lynched.”  To  paraphrase  the  famous  state¬ 
ment  of  Frederick  Douglass,  “The  people  who 
are  lynched  easiest,  will  be  lynched  oftenest.” 
But  there  has  not  been,  and  let  us  hope  that 
never  shall  be  a  race  riot  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  wThere  all  the  members  of  one  race  will 
be  arrayed  in  violent  hostility  against  the  other. 
In  these  recent  happenings  we  have  had  the 
conservative  masses  of  both  races,  white  and 
black,  uniting  to  quell  the  riot  and  put  down 
lawlessness.  In  acting  on  the  principle  of  self- 
defense,  the  Negro  has  but  followed  the  advice 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  advises  the  people  set  free  to 
refrain  from  all  violence  except  in  necessary 
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self-defense.  The  moment  the  Negro  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  of  self-defense,  aggressive  vio¬ 
lence  will  mean  self-destruction.  But  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  the  Negro  will  ever  become 
the  aggressor.  He  is  the  victim,  not  the  per¬ 
petrator.  The  wolf  always  has  some  sinister 
purpose  when  he  accuses  the  lamb  of  muddying 
the  stream  above  him.  It  is  entirely  probable 
that  all  conservative  elements  of  this  nation 
will  be  appealed  to  in  the  approaching  Presi¬ 
dential  election  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
courts.  The  finality  of  the  courts  lies  at  the 
basis  of  free  institutions.  We  have  already 
seen  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Americans 
leading  campaigns  to  upset  this  doctrine.  The 
Negro  complains  that  he  can  hardly  secure  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  hands  of  the  courts.  The  white  man 
precipitates  race  riots,  the  Negro  is  punished 
by  the  courts.  A  recent  survey  has  been  made 
showing  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  poor  man  to 
receive  justice,  but  there  is  a  double  difficulty 
when  the  applicant  is  both  poor  and  black. 
And  yet  when  this  appeal  is  made,  the  Negro, 
although  it  places  a  severe  tax  on  his  devotion, 
will  be  found  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  conservative  white  fellow-citizen  in 
vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  uphold¬ 
ing  the  finality  of  the  judiciary  as  the  last  word 
in  the  settlement  of  human  issues. 
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The  Integrity  of  American  Institutions 

As  outcome  of  the  World  War,  every  nation 
except  our  own  will  probably  have  its  govern¬ 
mental  structure  radically  modified  and  read¬ 
justed.  Our  institutions  are  pedestaled  upon 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  though 
the  winds  of  revolution  may  blow,  they  will 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  storm,  because  they 
are  founded  upon  the  eternal  Rock  of  Ages. 
No  other  foundation  can  be  laid  than  that  which 
has  been  laid.  We  may  hope  to  live  up  to  but 
can  never  transcend  the  conception  therein  con¬ 
tained.  The  spiritual  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
race  gave  the  world  the  everlasting,  never- 
changing  religious  truth.  Through  inspiration 
of  the  intellect,  the  Greeks  have  given  us  the 
formal  laws  of  thought  which  never  can  be 
changed.  The  founders  of  our  government 
with  no  less  political  genius  have  formulated 
for  all  time  the  right  law  of  political  procedure. 
The  Constitution  was  founded  in  the  midst  of 
slavery,  but  the  founders  had  the  projected  dis¬ 
cernment  to  transcend  these  regrettable  inci¬ 
dents  which  they  knew  would  pass  away  with 
time.  Had  their  vision  been  fully  caught  by  the 
immediately  succeeding  generations,  the  Thir¬ 
teenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  But  when  the 
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first  test  came  to  justify  their  faith  and  vision, 
there  sprang  up  a  new  set  of  political  thinkers 
with  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  old. 
They  completed  the  purpose  of  the  founders  by 
the  necessary  addenda  to  the  Charter  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  Abraham  Lincoln  justified  the  faith  of 
(Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Not  to  Destroy,  but  to  Fulfill. 

And  now  in  this  day  of  world  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest,  we  need  not  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  foundation  on  which  we  rest.  The  way  has 
been  left  open  for  progressive  adjustments  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  events.  Orderly 
amendments  may  be  added  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  need  of  the  human  race.  But  un¬ 
less  the  new  additions  are  in  alignment  with  the 
old  foundation,  the  superstructure  will  topple 
and  fall.  The  Negro  has  no  hope  outside  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  other  power  under  Heaven  whereby 
he  might  be  saved.  It  is  the  greatest  human  in¬ 
strumentality  for  the  profound  development  of 
mankind.  The  world  revolution  will  but  dis¬ 
seminate  the  blessing  of  American  institutions 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is 
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the  light  that  lighteth  the  path  of  every  strug¬ 
gling  people  of  the  world.  The  Negro  must 
insist,  with  incessant  insistence,  upon  the  exact 
fulfillment  of  the  declared  purpose  of  American 
institutions.  Not  only  his  own  self-interest, 
but  the  integrity  of  their  high  purpose  as  well, 
demands  that  he  should  do  this.  Let  him  insist 
upon  every  American  right  with  the  “i”  dotted 
and  “t”  crossed,  but  woe  be  to  him  who  would 
lay  destructive  hand  to  tear  down  this  Temple 
of  Freedom.  The  Negro  will  be  the  last  of  all 
to  give  hospitality  to  such  unholy  thought. 
When  it  is  considered  what  American  institu¬ 
tions  have  done,  and  are  calculated  to  do  for 
this  race,  despite  the  past  disappointment  and 
present  hopes  deferred,  he  might  well  exclaim, 
“  Though  all  men  should  forsake  you,  yet  will 
not  I.”  The  Negro  will  seek  remedy  for  his 
grievances  under  the  flag,  and  will  uphold  the 
institutions  which  it  symbolizes  and  extols. 
There  is  a  divine  discontent,  but  there  is  also 
a  diabolical  spirit  of  disturbance.  The  Negro 
will  not  be  allured  by  the  arguments  of  dis¬ 
tracted,  destructive  radicals  who,  like  Job’s 
wild  wife,  would  curse  and  die.  The  reckless 
radical  is  without  the  restraint  of  law  and  rea¬ 
son  and  is  guided  only  by  the  license  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  imagination.  He  would  strike  at  the 
chastity  of  women,  the  integrity  of  the  home, 
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and  the  regnancy  of  law  and  order,  and  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  divine  providence,  while  setting  up 
a  materialistic  dispensation  which  begins  in 
appetite  and  ends  in  death.  The  Negro  will 
have  none  of  this,  but  joins  with  the  coura¬ 
geously  conservative  forces  of  this  nation,  not 
to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfill. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

ORDER 

The  inherent  rights  of  man  receive  emphasis 
and  new  assertion  at  moments  of  social  stress 
and  strain.  When  society  is  in  travail,  liberty 
is  born.  During  the  long  eras  of  leisure,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  languishes.  Existing  order  is 
transformed,  and  all  things  made  new  amidst 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  revolution.  In  times  of 
quietude  and  peace,  social  evils  accumulate  and 
crystallize.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the 
attainment  of  culture  and  refinement  constitute 
the  goal  of  endeavor.  Discontent  is  decried  and 
the  soul  seeks  its  ease.  The  voice  of  the  re¬ 
former  is  denounced  as  tending  to  disturb  so¬ 
cial  placidity  and  repose.  The  troublesome  is¬ 
sues  of  the  rights  of  man  are  banished  from  con¬ 
sciousness.  Inequalities  arise,  aristocratic  pre¬ 
rogative  is  asserted,  and  divine  sanction  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  ordained  scheme  of  social 
adjustment.  When  reform  becomes  impossible, 
revolution  becomes  imperative.  It  requires 
periodic  upheavals  to  startle  the  soul  from  its 
complaisant  slumber,  discredit  the  dominance 
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of  material  aims,  frustrate  the  assumption  of 
arrogance  and  pride,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man  as  the  highest  attainable  human  value. 

History  abounds  in  convulsive  epochs  when 
the  acute  evils  of  society  are  eradicated.  We 
have  but  to  recall  the  tremendous  outburst  of 
moral  energy  during  the  Revolutionary  Strug¬ 
gle  and  the  Civil  War,  to  bring  to  mind  the 
operation  of  this  principle  within  our  own  na¬ 
tional  experience.  Each  of  these  great  upheav¬ 
als  served  to  curb  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
irresponsible  power,  and  to  give  impulse  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  inherent  claims  of  man  as  man. 
The  titanic  struggle  which  has  just  engulfed 
the  whole  world  in  red  ruin  of  revolution  is  but 
another  act  in  the  drama  of  human  liberation, 
and  the  uplifted  curtain  shall  fall  on  a  world 
transformed. 

Revolutions  Never  Go  Backward 

Revolutions  never  go  backward.  When  a  na¬ 
tion  puts  its  hand  to  the  plow  of  liberty,  al- 
*  though  it  might  wistfully  reverse  its  vision,  yet 
the  furrow  which  marks  the  forward  path  can 
never  be  effaced.  Revolutions  always  lessen  the 
domain  of  oppression  and  increase  the  area  of 
liberty.  By  the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  the 
poor  and  oppressed  receive  the  chief  benefits  of 
these  great  movements  of  history.  The  world 
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convulsions  precipitate  the  showers  of  liberty 
whose  droppings  fall  upon  the  needy  and  neg¬ 
lected  of  the  children  of  man.  The  despised 
J ew  of  Europe,  the  oppressed  millions  of  Asia, 
the  Negro  in  Africa  and  America,  and  the  un¬ 
der-man  throughout  the  world  will  be  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the 
greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  social  evolution. 

Power  and  Principle 

The  fundamental  issue  involved  in  this  strug¬ 
gle  is  but  the  consummation  of  the  age-long 
struggle  between  power  and  principle.  The 
Central  Powers,  under  the  compulsion  of  Ger¬ 
many,  espoused  the  ancient  dogma  of  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  power  and  the  divine  right  of  the 
strong.  Through  their  ruthless  acts,  which 
spoke  louder  than  their  arrogant  words,  they 
defiantly  declared  that  the  weak  has  no  rights 
which  the  strong  is  bound  to  respect.  When 
the  Belgian  border  was  crossed,  the  die  was 
cast.  The  Allies  were  forced,  willingly  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  accept  the  challenge.  Right  and  might 
once  more  met  in  open  conflict.  There  is  in  the 
human  heart  a  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
indomitability  of  right.  The  universal  and 
spontaneous  response  to  this  appeal  confirms 
the  same  conviction.  Power  may  seem  to  tri¬ 
umph  for  a  while;  might  may  be  enthroned 
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while  right  is  enchained;  but  final  defeat  is 
never  accepted  until  the  verdict  is  reversed, 
and  right  is  crowned  victor.  If  it  appears  that 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalion,  a 
deeper  insight  and  closer  scrutiny  reveal  the 
fact  that  ultimately  the  heaviest  battalion  gets 
itself  arrayed  on  the  side  of  right.  Power  may 
put  on  efficiency  and  seem  to  work  wonders  for 
a  while,  but  conscienceless  efficiency  is  no  match 
for  efficiency  quickened  by  conscience.  The  vic¬ 
torious  outcome  of  this  titanic  struggle  has 
given  to  the  cause  of  right  a  sanction  that  can 
never  again  be  shaken.  The  inviolability  of 
the  rights  of  man  has  become  a  sacred  principle 
for  all  time  to  come. 

The  Overruling  Purpose 

Shakespeare  was  not  uttering  threadbare 
theological  dogma,  when  he  declared  that  “  there 
is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  ’  ’  This  be¬ 
lief  is  in  harmony  with  universal  human  ex¬ 
perience.  No  statesman  or  philosopher  was 
able  to  foresee  or  guide  the  trend  of  events  dur¬ 
ing  these  five  foregone  fateful  years.  The  wise 
statesmen  have  but  followed  the  flow  of  events. 
The  foolish  tried  to  stem  the  tide.  Men  and 
nations  have  been  moved,  as  it  were,  by  an  un¬ 
seen  hand,  as  pawns  upon  the  chessboard  of 
the  world.  Those  who  were  at  first  impelled 
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by  the  traditional  motives  of  greed,  ambition, 
animosity,  and  revenge,  have  been  led  to  a 
broader  vision  as  the  involved  purpose  of  the 
great  drama  was  unfolded.  If  there  have  been 
hesitation,  indecision,  and  revised  or  substi¬ 
tuted  statements  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
war,  it  has  been  only  in  proportion  as  a  con¬ 
stantly  clarifying  vision  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  those  who  were  sincerely  seeking  after  the 
right  way,  if  haply  they  might  find  it.  The 
wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  serve  the  great 
consummation,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  has 
been  held  in  restraint.  The  offense  must  needs 
come,  but  woe  unto  that  man  or  nation  by  whom 
t  cometh.  The  Serbian  assassin  of  an  Austrian 
Prince  fired  the  shot  that  shocked  the  world. 
But  we  have  already  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
prince  and  assassin,  in  the  momentous  results 
which  transcended  the  part  which  these  unwit¬ 
ting  participants  were  made  to  play.  The  little 
fire  kindleth  a  great  matter,  when  the  fuel  has 
already  been  accumulated  for  the  flame.  This 
tragedy  was  but  the  exciting  occasion  of  a  deep- 
seated  cause.  The  idle  gust  overtopples  the 
giant  oak  only  when  the  foundation  has  already 
been  undermined.  The  fullness  of  time  had 
come.  The  world  was  ripe  for  a  great  moral 
revolution.  The  rapid  scientific  and  material 
advancement  had  outrun  ethical  restraint.  Cul- 
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ture  had  supplanted  conscience.  Deeds  had 
become  glorified  over  ideals ;  the  thing  counted 
for  more  than  the  thought.  Success  meant  more 
than  righteousness.  The  rights  of  the  weak 
were  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  strong. 
Religion  had  become  silent  in  the  face  of  wrong. 
The  church  with  pious  cant  continued  to  repeat 
archaic  phraseology,  while  the  world  plunged 
headlong  into  sin. 

The  Failure  op  Prophecy 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  human  under¬ 
standing  that  the  so-called  wise  men  and  seers 
of  the  time  were  proclaiming  the  era  of  univer¬ 
sal  peace  and  the  end  of  war,  at  the  moment 
when  the  world  was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
Their  eyes  were  holden,  so  that  they  could  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  nor  see  the  shadow 
of  coming  events.  They  proceeded  in  the 
even  tenor  of  their  satisfied  way.  Moral  max¬ 
ims  were  mouthed  without  moral  meaning.  The 
church  preached  a  lukewarm  gospel  and  a 
tepid  righteousness  that  had  reconciled  itself 
with  arrogance  of  class  and  prejudice  of  race. 
It  attempted  the  forbidden  role  of  trying  to 
serve  God  and  Mammon.  The  moral  deluge 
engulfed  the  complaisant  world  with  sudden¬ 
ness  and  shock  as  completely  as  the  Mosaic  flood 
startled  and  overwhelmed  the  convivial  devotees 
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in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  fountain  was  sud¬ 
denly  swept  away  by  that  hand  which  rules 
over  events  and  brings  to  naught  the  purposes 
of  man.  The  highest  human  wisdom  has  little 
predictive  value.  We  can  with  no  greater  as¬ 
surance  foretell  what  the  next  five  years  will 
bring  forth  than,  in  1914,  we  could  predict 
the  momentous  movements  of  the  intervening 
quinquennium.  Czar  and  Kaiser,  King  and 
Mikado,  Sultan  and  President,  were  made  to 
play  their  assigned  parts.  The  Kaiser  of 
the  Germans  may  be  considered  the  Pharaoh 
of  modern  times,  whose  heart  had  been  hard¬ 
ened,  in  order  that  the  dominance  of  right 
over  might  might  be  vindicated  anew.  The 
voice  spoke  through  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  to  the  heart-hardened  leader  of  the  hosts  of 
oppression,  saying,  “Let  my  people  go.”  The 
horse  and  rider  have  been  overthrown  in  the 
Red  Sea  of  destruction,  as  a  modern  reminder 
to  kings  and  nations  of  the  fate  of  those  who 
would  stand  between  the  people  and  liberty 
which  is  their  due. 

A  Righteous  Cause 

It  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  doctrine  of 
perfection  in  order  to  justify  the  part  which  the 
Allies  are  playing  in  this  great  issue.  A  right¬ 
eous  cause  may  be  better  than  any  man  or  na- 
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tion  involved  in  it.  An  evil  propaganda  may 
be  worse  than  its  most  wicked  advocate.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  nineteen  hundred  years,  has  not  yet 
produced  a  single  Christian  according  to  the 
rigid  exactions  of  the  cult.  Nor  has  the  king¬ 
dom  of  evil  produced  a  single  unmitigated  devil. 
The  modern  crusade  of  liberty  is  better  than 
any  allied  nation  which  espoused  it.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  oppression  is  more  detestable  than  its 
most  wicked  adherent.  Not  one  of  the  allied 
nations  could  pose  as  model  of  the  virtue  which 
is  espoused,  nor  yet  claim  freedom  from  the  evil 
practices  which  were  so  bitterly  denounced  in 
the  adversary.  A  nation  without  sin  cannot 
be  found  to  cast  the  first  stone.  In  the  read¬ 
justment  of  historical  wrongs  of  nation  against 
nation  and  race  against  race,  the  victorious  Al¬ 
lies  will  be  forced  by  considerations  of  pru¬ 
dence  to  choose  a  comparatively  recent  date  as 
point  of  departure,  to  save  themselves  from 
serious  embarrassment.  In  order  to  make  our¬ 
selves  worthy  devotees  of  a  righteous  cause  it 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  free  from 
sin,  but  that  we  acknowledge  our  sin,  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  so  no  more.  Any  nation  that  enlists 
in  the  crusade  of  humanity  with  vainglorious 
assumptions  of  self-righteousness  thereby  pro¬ 
claims  its  own  insincerity.  They  who  would 
prepare  themselves  for  vicarious  and  sacrificial 
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service,  must  first  submit  themselves  to  serious 
self-searching  with  deep  humiliation  and  con¬ 
trition  of  soul. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  one  commanding 
moral  genius  that  has  arisen  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  He  followed  the  leading  of  the 
inner  light.  He  heard  and  heeded  the  call,  and 
accepted  the  commission  to  lead  the  unrighteous 
hosts  in  behalf  of  righteousness.  But  he  was  all 
the  while  deeply  conscious  of  our  national  un- 
worthiness,  and  accepted  the  chastening  hand  of 
affliction  with  a  groaning  of  spirit  that  was  too 
deep  for  utterance.  In  an  outburst  of  moral 
anguish  he  exclaims:  4 4 Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
(the  war)  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  up 
by  the  bondsmen’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid 
by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,  4  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.’  ” 

The  vital  difference  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Allies,  all  of  whom  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  standard  of  national 
rectitude,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
stood  ready  to  acknowledge  their  faults  and 
prayed  forgiveness  as  moral  preparation  for 
the  great  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
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mans  valued  the  discarded  methods  which  the 
Allies  repudiated.  They  had  the  foolish  hardi¬ 
hood  to  justify  their  misdeeds  as  a  part  of  their 
code  of  national  morality.  Great  indeed  is  the 
condemnation  of  that  man  or  nation  who  breaks 
the  moral  law  and  justifies  its  transgression. 
A  nation  cannot  wait  until  it  has  become  per¬ 
fect  before  espousing  right  ideals.  But  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  high  purpose  arouses  the  conscience 
and  reacts  upon  the  conduct.  Nations,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead 
selves  to  higher  things.  But  all  moral  progress 
is  estopped  when  misdeeds  are  justified.  The 
American  people  were  not  in  favor  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slave  when  they  entered  upon 
the  Civil  War.  England  was  not  committed 
to  the  doctrine  of  world  democracy  when  she 
joined  hands  with  Russia,  the  most  autocratic 
state  in  Europe,  to  protect  a  violated  treaty. 
But  just  as  the  battle-cry  of  freedom  soon  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  motive  in  our  Civil  War,  so 
the  World  War  had  not  progressed  far  before 
it  became  imperative  that  the  allied  cause  be 
impelled  by  the  dynamic  power  of  a  moral 
watchword.  To  Woodrow  Wilson  was  vouch¬ 
safed  the  high  privilege  of  uttering  this  word. 
All  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  made 
nobler  and  worthier  by  reason  of  the  righteous 
doctrine  which  they  have  espoused  and  ex- 
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tolled.  Never  again  can  the  weak  peoples  of 
the  world  be  ruthlessly  overridden  by  arro¬ 
gant  power.  The  United  States  has  assumed 
the  world’s  spokesmanship  for  the  doctrine  of 
human  liberty.  Never  again  can  the  American 
Negro  he  dealt  with  in  ruthless  disregard  of 
this  declared  doctrine  without  discrediting  our 
righteous  advocacy  and  making  our  high  pre¬ 
tensions  of  non-effect. 

The  Power  of  Right  Doctrine 

Historic  epochs  enounce  dynamic  doctrines 
surcharged  with  pent-up  revolutionary  power. 
These  doctrines  epitomize  and  express  the  op¬ 
pressive  burden  under  which  the  people  have 
been  laboring  and  embody  their  ideals  of  relief. 
The  doctrine  is  more  than  the  deed.  The 
thought  precedes  the  thing.  The  issues  of  life 
flow  from  the  fountain-head  of  thought  and  be¬ 
lief.  The  Christian  church,  not  unwisely, 
emphasizes  the  supreme  importance  of  ortho¬ 
dox  belief,  which  serves  as  the  standard  by 
which  right  conduct  is  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled.  If  the  people’s  ideals  are  right,  their 
conduct  cannot  be  wrong.  If  the  people ’s  ideals 
are  wrong,  their  conduct  cannot  be  right.  A 
pure  fountain  cannot  send  forth  a  corrupt 
stream.  The  world  is  ruled  by  opinion.  Revo¬ 
lutions  always  emphasize  the  right  opinion  con- 
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cerning  human  liberty  and  the  equality  of  man. 

1 ‘ Liberty,  fraternity,  equality”;  “all  men  are 
created  equal”;  “no  distinction  on  account  of 
race  and  color,’ ’  are  maxims  which  epitomize 
the  outcome  of  the  three  great  social  revolu¬ 
tions  of  modern  times.  These  maxims  have 
become  axioms  and  are  appealed  to  as  self-evi¬ 
dent  principles  in  all  subsequent  social  prog¬ 
ress.  Revolutionary  fervor  heats  the  ther¬ 
mometer  of  public  sentiment  many  degrees 
beyond  its  normal  registry.  Great  truths  are 
uttered  by  the  entranced  prophets  of  reform 
which  transcend  the  calculated  and  cautious 
judgment  of  calm  and  quiet  reflection.  Like  the 
enraptured  apostle  on  the  Mount,  they  utter 
words  of  marvelous  wisdom,  though  they  wist 
not  what  they  say.  The  moral  watchword  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  principally  intended 
for  Frenchmen  who  were  oppressed  beneath  the 
heavy  heel  of  haughty  autocracy.  The  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  slave¬ 
holder,  and  must  have  penned  that  immortal 
document  with  serious  reservation  of  mind  or 
disquietude  of  conscience.  The  abolition  of 
race  and  color  in  civil  and  political  procedure 
marks  the  most  daring  concrete  application  of 
this  abstract  philosophy  of  human  rights  to 
which  this  doctrine  has  yet  been  subjected.  The 
world  is  still  amazed  at  the  moral  audacity  of 
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the  great  apostles  of  human  liberty  who  made 
the  despised  Negro  a  citizen  and  clothed  him 
with  political  and  civil  prerogative  and  power. 

The  Inherent  Truth  of  Sound  Doctrine 

The  value  of  doctrine  does  not  depend  upon 
its  interpretation  by  the  one  who  first  uttered 
it,  but  rather  upon  the  meaning  which  it  sug¬ 
gests  and  the  response  which  it  evokes  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  receive  it.  The  telling  ser¬ 
mon  depends  upon  the  meaning  which  the 
minister  imputes  to  his  text.  Shakespeare, 
who  fathomed  the  depths  of  human  thoughts 
and  feelings,  was  incapable  of  profound  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  convictions.  His  maxims  of 
wisdom  were  called  forth  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  mimic  art.  We  read  into  his  words 
a  profundity  of  thought  and  meaning  of  which 
the  author  never  dreamed.  A  word  once  ut¬ 
tered  can  never  be  recalled.  He  who  sends 
it  forth  cannot  retract  or  limit  its  meaning  and 
interpretation  to  his  narrow  interest  or  in¬ 
tention.  The  early  apostles  of  Christianity 
were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  gospel  dispensation  was  limited  to  the 
Jewish  race.  It  required  a  divine  revelation  to 
convince  its  chief  spokesman  of  its  higher 
intent  and  purpose  to  embrace  all  mankind. 
Universal  truth  enforces  universal  application, 
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despite  the  narrow  judgment  of  men  who  may 
not  he  able  to  see  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  circumstances.  The  story  runs,  that  a 
colored  citizen  of  a  southern  state  became 
sorely  perplexed  as  to  a  practical  definition  of 
the  word  ‘ 1  democracy,  ’ *  which  had  recently 
become  current  in  the  discussion  of  the  issues 
of  the  day.  The  dictionaries  at  his  disposal 
furnished  no  satisfactory  relief  from  his 
dilemma,  in  view  of  the  proscriptive  civil  and 
political  policy  of  which  he  was  made  to  bear 
the  brunt.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment 
he  decided  to  write  to  his  senator,  who  is  far- 
famed  for  his  reactionary  attitude  towards 
manhood  rights  of  the  Negro  race.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  senator,  not  knowing  that  the  re¬ 
quest  came  from  a  colored  constituent,  replied : 
“  Democracy  means  that  you  are  as  good  as  I 
am.”  He  was  thus  beguiled  into  telling  the 
truth,  which  no  subsequent  qualification  can  af¬ 
fect,  though  he  may  expostulate  until  the  day 
of  judgment. 

World  Demockacy 

Democracy  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for 
democracy,  has  become  the  keyword  of  the  con¬ 
vulsive  struggle  in  which  the  nations  and  races 
of  mankind  are'  involved.  This  instantly  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  moral  energy  of  those  who  labor 
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and  are  heavy  laden  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  is  needless  to  speculate  as  to  what  reserva¬ 
tions  of  thought  or  qualifications  of  judgment 
lay  in  the  mind  of  the  statesman  who  first  gave 
utterance  to  this  expression,  or  to  point  out  in¬ 
consistency  between  word  and  deed.  It  is  more 
important  to  know  that  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  the  beneficence  of  the  great  truth  hear 
it  gladly.  All  races,  colors  and  creeds  have 
fought  under  the  inspiration  of  its  banner.  It 
has  become  the  battle-cry  of  those  who  yearn 
for  freedom,  the  tidings  of  great  joy  for  those 
who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  arrogance  and  power. 

Divine  Right 

The  dominance  of  power  over  weakness  was 
the  only  sanction  that  primitive  man  needed 
for  his  overlordship  among  his  feebler  fellows. 
As  soon  as  the  troublesome  qualms  of  con¬ 
science  emerged,  they  were  assuaged  by  as¬ 
sumption  of  divine  right.  All  of  the  historical 
evils  of  nation  against  nation,  and  race  against 
race,  and  class  against  class  have  sought  justifi¬ 
cation  on  this  ground.  The  overbearing  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Germans  toward  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  was  based  primarily  upon  might 
backed  up  by  assumed  divine  sanction.  Be¬ 
cause  this  nation  had  reached  certain  superior 
attainments,  it  asserted  the  right  to  impose  its 
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imperious  will  upon  others  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance.  The  arguments  which  the  German 
apologists  used  to  justify  their  conduct  towards 
other  European  nations  are  paralleled  in  every 
particular  by  the  assertions  of  the  anti-Negro 
propagandists  in  the  United  States,  who  would 
hold  the  Negro  in  everlasting  subordination  to 
the  white  race.  One  distinguished  German  phi¬ 
losopher  declared: 

“As  the  German  bird,  the  eagle,  hovers  high 
over  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  so  also 
should  the  German  feel  that  he  is  raised  high 
above  all  other  nations  who  surround  him,  and 
whom  he  s  e  e  s  in  the  limitle  s  s  depths  beneath  him.  ’ , 

Another  tells  us : 

“One  single  highly  cultured  German  warrior, 
of  those  who  are,  alas!  falling  in  thousands, 
represents  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life- 
value  than  hundreds  of  the  raw  children  of 
nature  whom  England  and  France,  Russia  and 
Italy,  oppose  to  them.” 

With  the  proper  substitution  of  terms,  these 
citations  might  be  adopted  bodily  by  those 
American  publicists  who  believe  that  God  has 
appointed  the  Negro  an  inferior  place  in  his 
all- wise  scheme  of  things.  It  was  but  logical 
that  the  German  nation  should  raise  the  race 
issue  in  the  world  conflict.  They  first  appealed 
to  England  on  the  basis  of  a  common  Teutonic 
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blood  to  refrain  from  entering  the  conflict  in 
behalf  of  the  inferior  Celts  and  Slavs.  The 
invited  participation  of  the  yellow  and  black 
races  was  reprobated  as  the  crowning  act  of 
apostasy  against  the  ordained  superiority  of 
the  white  race.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  certain  type  of  southern  opinion  which  is 
welded  to  the  divine  theory  of  race  relationship 
agreed  with  the  German  point  of  view,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  enlistment  of  the  black  and  yellow 
races  to  fight  against  the  lordly  white  race  as  a 
crime  against  humanity. 

Deep-Seated  Evils 

There  are  certain  evils  which  get  themselves 
so  firmly  lodged  in  the  human  mind  that  they 
can  be  eliminated  only  by  shot  and  shell.  Men 
at  one  time  sincerely  and  honestly  believed  in 
the  right  of  the  strong  to  own  the  weak,  as 
master  and  slave,  especially  if  the  strong  man 
were  white  and  the  weak  one  black.  This  doc¬ 
trine  was  shot  to  death  at  Appomattox.  The 
last  important  public  utterance  of  Senator  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Tillman,  the  oracle  of  a  certain  school 
of  opinion,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  glad 
that  the  Civil  War  was  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  and  that  the  Negro  was  made  free. 
The  mind  of  the  defeated  reactionary  gives  its 
tardy  assent  to  the  righteous  judgment  en- 
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forced  by  the  sword.  The  German  people 
sincerely  believed  in  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  the  German  nation.  But  this  doctrine  re¬ 
ceived  its  death  wound  at  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  Enlightened  German  opinion  will  soon 
express  gratification  that  the  World  War  was 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  de¬ 
tested  doctrine  of  divine  right  of  kings  and 
nations  has  been  shot  out  of  the  minds  of  men 
forever.  It  is  the  lost  cause  that  never  can  be 
revived.  The  anti-slavery  advocates  used  to 
declare  that  whenever  a  practice  became  too 
despicable  for  human  responsibility,  it  sought 
vindication  under  the  shelter  of  divine  sanc¬ 
tion.  It  is  noticeable  that  those  who  assume 
familiarity  with  divine  intendment,  exhibit 
least  of  the  divine  spirit  in  dealing  with  their 
fellowmen.  To  suppose  that  there  could  be  any 
traceable  connection  between  an  All-wise  and 
All-good  Providence  and  the  workings  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  deny¬ 
ing  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  would  reverse  all  our  received 
notions  of  the  divine  attributes. 

The  Divine  Right  of  Race 

But  along  with  the  divine  right  of  kings  must 
go  every  other  semblance  of  the  divine  right, 
including  divine  right  of  race.  There  is  no 
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more  reason  to  suppose  that  God  has  chosen  the 
white  race  to  exercise  lordship  over  the  darker 
races  of  men  than  that  He  has  chosen  Germans 
to  lord  it  over  the  other  European  nations. 
There  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  the  deep- 
seated  opinion  that  the  white  race  has  some 
God-ordained  mission  to  which  the  weaker 
breeds  must  bow  in  humble  submission.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling’s  White  Man’s  Burden  is  but 
the  modern  refrain  of  the  exploded  conceit  that 
God  has  given  his  chosen  race  the  heathen  for 
their  possession  to  be  broken  to  pieces  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  more 
acceptable  doctrine  than  the  divine  right  of 
race.  It  is  more  consoling  to  be  required  to 
submit  to  one  ruler  of  divine  designation  than 
to  be  compelled  to  bow  in  subjection  to  a  whole 
race  of  persons  so  designated.  Most  of  the 
unjust  and  unrighteous  discriminatory  regula¬ 
tions  against  the  Negro  are  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumed  or  implied  superior  claim  of  the  white 
race.  Wherever  and  whenever  the  white  man 
is  accorded  a  single  advantage  because  he  is 
white  and  the  Negro  subjected  to  a  single  dis¬ 
advantage  because  he  is  black,  it  represents  a 
discrimination  without  any  reasonable  justifi¬ 
cation,  human  or  divine.  A  social  fabric  built 
upon  this  basis  rests  upon  the  foundation  of 
sand  which  will  surely  be  shaken  down  when 
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the  wind  and  rain  of  democracy  blow  and  beat 
upon  it;  and  great  will  be  the  fall  thereof. 

Kinship  in  Iniquity 

The  advocates  of  race  discrimination  are 
spiritual  descendants  of  the  defenders  of 
human  slavery,  who  in  turn  bear  close  kinship 
of  spirit  with  the  Germans  who  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  see 
men  of  genius  prostituting  their  power  on  the 
side  of  human  oppression  instead  of  liberty. 
The  most  tragic  chapter  in  history  is  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Germans,  the  most  highly  favored 
of  nations.  They  misjudged  their  mission  and 
misapplied  their  powers.  It  will  never  again 
be  possible  for  the  black  man  and  the  yellow 
man,  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the  better 
element  of  the  white  race  against  the  outra¬ 
geous  pretensions  of  the  minor  and  meaner 
fraction,  to  believe  that  color  confers  any  di¬ 
vine  favor.  By  what  possible  process  of  logic 
can  it  be  claimed  that  one-third  of  the  human 
race,  because  it  happens  to  be  white,  should 
exercise  lordship  forever  over  two-thirds 
which  happens  to  be  colored? 

Noblesse  Oblige 

Some  individuals,  some  nations  and  some 
races  have  present  advantages  over  other  in- 
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dividuals,  nations  and  races.  If  there  is  any 
divine  attribute  to  whose  appeal  the  human  con¬ 
science  responds,  it  requires  that  the  strong 
should  encourage  and  strengthen  the  weak,  and 
not  aggrandize  their  own  conceit  at  the  expense 
of  those  more  helpless  and  hapless  than  them¬ 
selves.  Germany  might  have  uplifted  the  whole 
human  race  to  a  higher  level  of  science  and 
achievement,  had  she  chosen  the  way  of  liberty 
rather  than  oppression.  The  strong  will  fulfill 
their  mission  in  the  world  by  playing  the  role  of 
the  big  brother  rather  than  that  of  the  big  bully. 
The  divine  right  of  kings,  the  divine  right  of 
race,  the  divine  right  of  class,  the  divine  right 
of  power  must  go  the  way  of  all  wicked  and  de¬ 
testable  dogmas.  The  only  divine  right  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  democratic  world  is  the 
divine  right  of  each  individual  to  make  the 
most  of  himself. 

Race  Prejudice 

Human  history  abounds  in  deep  and  bitter 
political,  religious  and  social  animosities.  The 
dawn  of  history  breaks  upon  a  world  at  war. 
Society,  like  nature,  has  been  red  in  tooth  and 
claw.  The  ape  and  tiger  have  had  little  time 
to  slumber.  But  race  prejudice,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  in  the  world  today,  is  the  product  of 
comparatively  modern  times.  It  has  sprung 
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up  during  the  past  four  hundred  years,  since 
the  Western  European  has  forced  himself  upon 
the  weaker  breeds  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Ancient  literature  contains  little  or 
nothing  of  this  form  of  race  prejudice,  under 
which  eligibility  is  based  upon  the  flesh  and 
blood  rather  than  upon  mind  and  spirit.  The 
Germanic  races  are  more  seriously  afflicted  with 
this  idolatry  of  blood  than  those  of  Latin  or 
Slavonic  origin.  The  Latin  races  have  had  as 
wide  and  varied  contact  with  weaker  peoples 
as  the  Teuton  or  his  Anglo-Saxon  cousin.  But 
the  Latin  dispensation,  despite  its  manifest  im¬ 
perfections,  has  never  sown  the  seeds  of  race 
hatred  in  the  portions  of  the  world  where  its 
power  held  sway.  In  South  America  and  in  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago  where  the  Latin 
blood  and  authority  dominated  for  centuries, 
the  people  live  and  move  in  racial  peace  and 
good  will.  But  in  the  Teuton  cult,  color  is  more 
than  creed,  race  counts  for  more  than  religion. 
The  Negro  in  France  may  rise  to  the  level  of 
his  talent  or  genius  in  the  civil,  social  or  mili¬ 
tary  life,  but  race  intolerance  among  the  Ger¬ 
manic  races  would  restrict  his  aspiration  on  the 
mere  ground  of  race  and  color.  A  Negro  soldier 
might  rise  to  superior  command  in  the  French 
army;  but  should  a  Negro  possess  the  military 
genius  of  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Napoleon  com- 
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bined  into  one,  he  could  not  rise  above  a  desig¬ 
nated  level  in  the  armies  regulated  by  this 
restrictive  spirit.  Some  one  has  written  a 
book  entitled  If  Christ  Came  to  Congress ,  and 
pointed  out  the  strange  contradiction  which  He 
would  witness  among  those  who  profess  to  fol¬ 
low  in  His  footsteps.  But  should  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  return  to  earth  under  the  similitude 
of  a  man  of  color,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
He  would  be  denied  communion  with  the  saints 
in  His  own  church  which  He  died  to  establish; 
or  at  most,  restricted  to  spiritual  relationship 
with  those  of  His  own  assumed  complexion. 

Ax  Axomaly 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  oi  History 
that  in  the  recent  World  War  the  climax  of 
bitterness  was  reached  between  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  of  kindred  blood  and  spirit.  The 
German  nation  translates  its  doctrine  of  intol¬ 
erance  into  logical  and  unmitigated  action. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  rose  up  in  his  might  to  defeat 
the  logical  conclusion  of  his  own  intolerant  at¬ 
titude.  His  good  sense  has  redeemed  his  bad 
logic.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  based  on  race 
and  blood  has  received  a  shock  at  the  hand  of 
its  own  adherents  from  which  it  can  never  re¬ 
cover.  Italy,  Spain,  France  and  Russia  and  the 
Balkan  States  do  not  show  the  same  aversion  of 
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race  as  the  Teuton  and  the  Saxon.  The  Saxon 
who  is  but  a  Teuton  of  diluted  blood  is  better 
than  the  Teuton.  Some  Saxons  are  better  than 
others.  Race  aversion  whose  stubbornness  and 
strength  override  considerations  of  conscience 
does  not  characterize  the  entire  white  race,  but 
only  a  lesser  fraction  of  that  race.  Of  these  the 
Germanic  element  is  the  dominating  force  of  the 
world  today.  But  this  tough  Teutonic  intoler¬ 
ant  spirit  must  yield  by  attrition  with  the 
milder  and  more  human  disposition  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race  whether  European, 
Asiatic  or  African.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  all  elements  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  have  come  into  council  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  races  and  colors  to 
deliberate  upon  the  fate  of  the  world.  This 
council  will  be  brought  to  naught  unless  it  is 
based  upon  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  Japanese,  the  fore¬ 
most  section  of  the  Asiatic  peoples,  are  now 
speaking  with  authority  for  the  yellow  races. 
They  have  already  put  the  world  on  warning 
that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  more  arrogant 
portion  of  the  white  race  can  never  be  accepted 
as  the  final  basis  of  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men.  Race  prejudice  is  the  greatest 
evil  that  afflicts  the  world  today.  Animosities 
growing  out  of  greed,  religious  schisms,  and 
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political  ambition  may  be  made  amenable  to 
reason  of  force.  Those  who  foster  race  hatred 
are  defeating  the  millennium  of  world  civiliza¬ 
tion,  whatever  form  of  value  their  contributions 
to  human  culture  may  take.  What  profit  is  it 
to  gain  the  whole  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
soul?  German  efficiency  dwindles  in  impor¬ 
tance  when  weighed  against  her  accompanying 
arrogance  and  intolerance  of  spirit.  Unless  the 
higher  soul  values  shall  be  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  transcending  the  intolerant  exactions 
of  flesh  and  blood,  the  moral  unity  of  mankind 
cannot  be  attained,  the  devoutly  hoped  for 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  delusive  dream,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  as  Savior  of  the  world,  has  lived 
and  died  in  vain. 

Moral.  Consistency 

The  Allied  Nations  will  be  bound  in  ethical 
consistency  to  live  up  to  the  doctrines  which 
they  espoused  to  meet  the  great  moral  emer¬ 
gency.  All  permanent  progress  depends  upon 
the  stability  of  law.  The  Savior  tells  us :  ‘  ‘  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled.”  This  is  characteristic  of  all  uni¬ 
versal  law,  whether  spiritual  or  scientific.  It 
is  independent  of  time  and  place.  This  is  true 
of  the  multiplication  table.  It  cannot  be  varied 
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or  modified  to  satisfy  human  arrogance  or 
pride.  Great  indeed  is  the  condemnation  of 
that  one  who  violates  law  and  justifies  the  vio¬ 
lation.  The  business  man  who  would  misapply 
the  multiplication  table  in  his  dealings  and  jus¬ 
tify  his  conduct,  must  be  placed  under  drastic 
penalty,  or  else  our  economic  fabric  would  fall. 
When  the  German  nation  would  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroy  weaker  nations  for  its  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment  and  justify  the  destruction,  it  was 
establishing  a  new  code  of  morality  which  must 
not  be  allowed,  lest  civilization  be  imperiled. 
There  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  weak  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  strong,  or  one  law  for  black  men 
and  another  for  white  men.  The  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  have  no  respect  for  geographical  lati¬ 
tudes  nor  for  the  conventional  pride  of  men  or 
nations.  What  is  wrong  in  Germany,  is  equally 
wrong  in  Georgia.  Atrocities  in  Texas  and 
atrocities  in  Turkey  call  for  like  condemnation. 
The  United  States,  as  sponsor  for  the  moral 
issue  upon  which  the  world  struggle  is  waged, 
will  be  bound  to  treat  all  of  its  citizens  with  the 
equal  justice  which  it  is  now  proclaiming  as 
the  saving  doctrine  for  the  world.  The  nation 
cannot  longer  permit  its  own  Constitution  to  be 
violated  with  impunity,  while  insisting  that 
other  nations  shall  observe  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  international  law.  It  must  practice  and  in- 
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culcate  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality 
at  home,  as  preparation  to  serve  as  moral  moni¬ 
tor  of  mankind. 

Reconstruction  of  Thought 

The  only  reconstruction  worth  while  is  a  re¬ 
construction  of  thought.  Permanent  reforms 
grow  out  of  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  mind. 
The  weaker  element  is  always  governed  by  the 
attitude  of  the  stronger.  Programs  proceed 
from  principles.  As  long  as  man  looked  upon 
woman  as  a  plaything  and  a  toy,  she  was  a 
nullity  in  the  state.  But  in  proportion  as  his 
more  enlightened  view  leads  him  to  regard  her 
as  a  co-equal  in  the  equation  of  life,  she  will  he 
accorded  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  privi¬ 
lege  and  prerogative.  The  Negro  was  at  first 
regarded  as  representing  an  inferior  order  of 
creation,  fit  only  for  drudgery  and  rough  toil. 
Under  the  dominance  of  this  idea,  he  was  made 
a  slave.  So  long  as  this  notion  prevailed,  he 
could  hope  for  no  other  status.  But  when  it 
began  to  dawn  that  he  was  a  man,  with  all  the 
involved  potentialities  of  manhood,  his  captors 
began  to  become  unquiet  concerning  the  inhu¬ 
man  treatment  heaped  upon  him. 

The  anti-slavery  struggle  resulted  in  pro¬ 
foundly  changing  that  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  the  Negro  race,  which  finally  resulted 
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in  emancipation.  Chief  Justice  Taney’s  name 
has  been  damned  to  everlasting  fame  by  a  single 
sentence  that  failed  to  synchronize  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  at  the  time  it  was 
uttered.  The  institution  of  slavery  rested  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  dogma  that  the  Negro 
had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect.  The  leaven  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  anti-slavery  propagandists 
had  wrought  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment 
concerning  the  place  and  function  of  the  Negro. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  altered  attitude  of  mind 
that  the  Negro  was  set  free  and  clothed  with 
the  prerogative  of  citizenship.  As  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind  began  to  grow  cold  and  indifferent  on 
this  issue,  a  strong  sentiment  was  arising  which 
demanded  the  annulment  or  abolition  of  the 
reconstruction  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  But  at  this  juncture  the  World  War 
was  precipitated,  which  reemphasized  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  gallant  part 
which  the  Negro  played  in  bringing  victory  to 
the  side  of  liberty  has  also  served  to  liberalize 
the  feelings  and  sentiment  in  his  behalf.  The 
new  reconstruction,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  affect  the  Negro,  will  grow  out  of  this  new 
attitude  of  mind.  According  to  the  present 
state  of  sentiment,  the  Negro  has  some  rights 
which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  but 
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others  which  he  is  privileged  to  ignore.  The 
moral  revolution  must  create  a  new  heart  and 
renew  the  right  spirit.  All  the  rights  of  every 
man  must  be  respected  by  every  other  man.  It 
is  needless  to  attempt  to  formulate  in  detail 
the  particular  forms  which  this  reconstruction 
will  take.  If  the  spirit  of  democracy  prevails, 
the  statutes,  articles,  and  clauses  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

The  African  Colonies 

The  future  government  of  the  African  colo¬ 
nies  will  form  a  chapter  in  the  new  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  interest  and  concern  to  the 
American  Negro.  During  the  past  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  European  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  African.  But  the  one  motive 
has  been  exploitation  of  the  weak  for  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  the  strong.  The  poet  Pope  has 
embalmed  the  deep  infamy  of  motive  which  has 
dominated  the  European  in  his  contact  with  the 
weaker  breeds  of  men.  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  is 
described  as  seeking  release  from  it  all  in  his 
happy  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  skies, 

“Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold 
No  thieves  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold.” 

But  a  new  note  has  been  uttered.  The  be¬ 
neficence  of  democracy  is  extending  even  to  the 
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man  farthest  down.  The  enlightened  states¬ 
men  have  united  in  declaring  that,  hereafter 
colonies  must  be  governed  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  not  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  their  exploiters.  The  haughty  Ger¬ 
mans,  relying  on  the  ancient  dogma  of  divine 
right,  have  ruthlessly  ruled  the  African  colonies 
with  iron  efficiency,  with  sole  reference  to  gain. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  these  colonies  must 
be  taken  over  by  the  Allies  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  They  are  to  be  governed,  as  far  as 
practicable,  on  the  basis  of  self-determination. 
The  United  States  is  under  heavy  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  African  continent  and  its  people. 
Under  the  spell  of  the  old  dogma,  America 
reached  out  her  long  arm  across  the  sea  and 
captured  helpless  African  victims  and  sub¬ 
jected  them  to  cruel  bondage.  The  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  confronted  with  the  question  of 
requiting  the  historic  wrong  of  one  nation 
against  the  other ;  the  American  can  never 
requite  the  Indian  whose  land  she  despoiled  and 
whose  race  she  extinguished ;  nor  yet  the  Afri¬ 
can,  whose  simple-souled  sons  and  daughters 
were  snatched  from  their  native  land  and  made 
to  labor  for  centuries  in  unrequited  toil.  But 
the  adjustment  of  grievances  of  French  against 
German,  and  Italian  against  Austrian,  suggests 
the  deep  moral  obligation  to  this  helpless  and 
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expatriated  people.  The  United  States  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  type  of  democracy  among  the 
nations.  Democracy  will  never  justify  itself  as 
a  world  influence  unless  it  can  be  becomingly 
related  to  the  backward  and  belated  peoples  of 
the  world  in  such  a  way  as  will  lead  to  their 
speedy  development  and  reclamation.  Indeed 
the  immediate,  persistent  problem  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sections  of  the  human  race  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellowmen.  The  infamy  which  has 
hitherto  characterized  this  relationship  stands 
in  everlasting  discredit  against  the  claims  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  While  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  bestow 
authority  of  government  over  subject  races  and 
peoples,  nevertheless,  we  have  taken  over 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  on  the 
ground  of  national  necessity  and  benevolent 
assimilation.  The  United  States  is  under  both 
moral  and  political  obligation  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  African 
colonies  taken  from  Germany  for  reasons  of 
humanity.  It  might  be  well  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  complete  responsibility  over 
a  section  of  the  German  colonies  as  an  example 
to  the  world  of  how  a  backward  people  can  be 
governed  without  exploitation,  and  lifted  to 
higher  planes  of  civilization  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  democratic  spirit.  This  government 
would  naturally  enough  utilize  the  talents  and 
attainments  of  its  Afro-American  element  to 
help  sympathetically  in  the  government  and 
development  of  their  African  kinsmen. 

SeLF-DeTERMIHATIOH 

No  people,  however  lowly  and  backward,  can 
be  effectively  governed  unless  an  element  of 
self-determination  is  involved  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  ten  million  Americans  of 
African  descent  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  naturally  a  vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  motherland.  The  Afro-American,  on  the 
whole,  constitutes  the  most  advanced  section  of 
the  African  race  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  He  is  best  qualified  to  utter  the  voice 
of  two-hundred  million  black  people  in  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  and  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  globe. 


Race  Leadership 

All  true  leadership  must  be  autochthonous. 
It  must  spring  from  the  midst  of  those  to  be  led. 
The  real  leader  must  be  of  the  same  blood  and 
sympathies  and  subjected  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  and  linked  to  the  same  destiny  as  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  No  race  can  speak  for  another  or  give 
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utterance  to  its  striving  of  soul.  Before  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  one  class  can  assume  to  be  spokes¬ 
man  for  another,  he  must  forego  his  former  al¬ 
legiance  and  naturalize  himself  in  the  class  for 
which  he  aspires  to  speak.  He  must  leave  the 
one,  and  cleave  to  the  other.  Should  a  conflict 
arise  between  the  two,  he  must  eschew  the  old 
and  espouse  the  new.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  by  blood  an  Italian.  He  became  not  only 
the  mouthpiece  but  the  oracle  of  the  French 
people ;  but  he  must  first  become  a  Frenchman 
by  adoption.  The  white  man  is  not  disposed 
to  become  naturalized  in  the  Negro  race,  nor  to 
forego  the  privilege  and  prestige  which  his  class 
and  color  confer.  The  Kaiser  is  the  most  de¬ 
tested  white  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  today. 
And  yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  amour  propre  would 
revolt  against  the  suggestion  of  subjecting  him 
to  the  humiliating  conditions  which  without 
compunction  of  conscience  it  forces  upon  the 
Negro. 

The  Limit  of  Philanthropy 

In  the  days  of  slavery  when  the  black  man’s 
tongue  was  tied,  noble  champions  arose  to  plead 
his  cause.  The  voices  of  Phillips,  Garrison  and 
Sumner,  ringing  with  righteous  indignation, 
quickened  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  This 
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race  can  never  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this  vicarious  service.  But  the  slave  has  been 
made  a  freeman.  His  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  taught  the  art  of  disquisition  and  persua¬ 
sive  appeal.  The  black  man  must  now  plead 
with  his  own  voice  and  give  tongue  to  his  own 
complaints.  The  white  man  can  yet  do  much 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  and  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  his  own  race  against 
injustice  and  wrong  heaped  upon  the  defense¬ 
less  head  of  the  weak  and  helpless  people. 
Altruistic  advocacy,  however  genuine,  fails  to 
arouse  the  desired  response  in  public  feeling 
and  judgment.  The  people  who  fail  to  produce 
their  own  spokesman  can  hardly  convince  the 
world  that  they  feel  a  deep-seated  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong.  The  man  who  feels  the 
wound  must  utter  the  groan.  Although  the  re¬ 
tained  advocate  may  have  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  his  clients,  the  persuasive  power 
of  his  plea  is  weakened  by  the  thought  that  his 
own  destiny  is  not  involved  in  the  verdict.  It 
was  necessary  that  Moses  should  be  one  in 
flesh  and  blood  and  spirit  with  the  oppressed 
people  of  Israel,  to  qualify  him  to  stand  before 
the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  plead  their  cause  with 
plenary  power  and  unimpeachable  moral  au¬ 
thority. 
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The  Voice  oe  the  Negro 

The  white  man,  with  amazing  assumption  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  has  undertaken  to  set  the 
proper  regime  for  the  Negro  without  consulting 
his  advice  or  consent.  The  all-wise  physician 
disdains  inquiry  of  the  patient  of  the  nature  of 
his  ailment.  But  experience  proves  that  the 
civilized  man  is  not  enlightened  enough  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  savage;  that  the  saint  is  not  sanctified 
enough  to  govern  the  sinner ;  the  philosopher  is 
not  wise  enough  to  govern  the  fool,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  consent  and  participation  of  the  one 
to  be  governed.  John  Locke  was  a  keen  expert 
in  the  workings  of  human  understanding,  and 
yet  he  was  unable  to  draft  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It 
is  now  conceded  that  the  European,  with  all  of 
his  assumed  power,  has  woefully  failed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  efficient  and  satisfactory  government  of 
weaker  races  and  peoples.  This  failure  has 
been  in  proportion  to  his  neglect  to  consult  the 
interest  and  feelings  of  those  to  be  governed. 
There  can  be  no  good  government  where  the 
principle  of  self-government  is  not  involved  and 
invoked. 

The  Negro  represents  one-eighth  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  globe.  The  Peace  Conference 
now  sitting  at  Paris  has  assumed  the  function 
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of  the  Parliament  of  Man.  The  common  sense 
of  most  must  hold  the  fretful  world  in  awe.  All 
classes  and  races  with  just  grievances  to  be 
remedied  or  wrongs  to  be  righted  are  seeking  a 
hearing  before  this  tribunal  of  law,  justice  and 
peace.  The  laboring  men  throughout  the  world, 
the  Irish,  the  Jews,  dissatisfied  elements  of 
every  race  and  class,  are  demanding  a  hearing 
through  voices  of  their  own  choosing.  Shall 
not  the  voice  of  the  Negro  be  heard  and  heeded, 
if  the  world  is  to  establish  an  enduring  peace  or 
equality  and  righteousness  ? 

The  New  Reconstruction 

The  United  States  belongs  to  the  victorious 
nations,  and  is  not  subject  to  technical  recon¬ 
struction.  Our  whole  fabric,  however,  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  social  and  moral,  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  new  democratc  spirit.  The 
Negro  need  not  expect  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  special  legislation,  but  may  expect  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  of  social  justice  and 
human  opportunity.  Proscriptive  and  restric¬ 
tive  regulations  will  be  nullified  under  the  mol¬ 
lifying  influence  of  these  ideals. 

Rights  and  Fights 

The  Negro  represents  a  minority  in  the  midst 
of  a  more  powerful  and  populous  people;  but 
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unlike  minority  races  in  the  Balkan  States,  he 
does  not  hope  to  win  his  cause  by  primary  con¬ 
flict.  He  must  rely  upon  the  essential  right¬ 
eousness  of  his  claim  and  the  aroused  moral 
sense  of  the  nation.  He  is  a  coward  who  will 
not  exert  his  resistive  power  to  its  utmost  for 
the  unlimited  enjoyment  of  every  right  which 
God  or  man  has  conferred  upon  him.  There 
are  certain  God-given  rights  which  man  may  be 
mean  enough  to  deny  but  never  can  be  mighty 
enough  to  take  away.  The  contest  which  the 
Negro  must  wage  incessantly  and  unceasingly 
is  not  a  conflict  that  would  result  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  social  fabric  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,  but  would  rather  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  declared  aims  and  ideals.  The  Negro’s 
cause  is  right,  and  right  must  finally  win.  The 
devils  believe  this,  and  tremble. 

States’  Rights 

As  a  striking  result  of  this  new  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  the  old  doctrine  of  States’  rights,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  purpose  to  subordinate  the 
Negro  and  perpetuate  his  inferior  status,  will 
be  wiped  away.  This  reactionary  doctrine  has 
stood  athwart  every  great  moral  reform  which 
our  nation  has  undergone.  It  opposed  unity  of 
the  nation  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  It 
sought  to  defeat  prohibition  and  women’s  claim 
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for  the  suffrage.  Provincialism  has  been  the 
bane  of  our  national  life.  The  Civil  War 
created  a  new  nation  with  dominant  powers 
over  the  states.  The  World  War  will  create  a 
new  world  whose  sanction  will  transcend  that  of 
any  nation.  Great  reform  movements,  now 
sweeping  through  the  world  and  the  nation,  will 
benefit  all  of  the  people,  and  no  race  or  class 
can  be  shunted  from  the  benefits  thereof. 

The  Old  Reconstruction-  and  the  New 

The  reconstruction  growing  out  of  the  Civil 
War  resulted  in  adding  the  Thirteenth,  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  abolishing  slavery  and  giving  the 
Negro  his  freedom,  is  universally  accepted  and 
uncontested.  The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  which  made  the  Negro  a  citizen 
and  clothed  him  with  the  elective  franchise,  have 
never  been  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
The  refractory  states  have  in  a  large  measure 
nullified  the  intended  effect  of  these  Amend¬ 
ments.  But  the  new  reconstruction  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  must  complete  the 
work  of  the  old,  so  that  in  truth  and  in  deed,  as 
well  as  in  word  and  phrase,  ‘  ‘  There  shall  be  no 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color.” 

The  failure  of  the  old  reconstruction,  in  so 
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far  as  it  may  be  so  considered,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  never  met  with  the  unanimous  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  American  people,  but  was 
forced  by  one  section  upon  the  unwilling  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  other.  The  new  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  must  meet  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  American  people, 
North  and  South,  East  and  West.  What 
American  dares  rise  up  and  say  nay  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  democracy? 

Government  Based  on  Inequality 

Alexander  Stephens,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Confederacy,  stated  in  his  inaugural  address, 
that  the  Confederate  States  would  attempt  to 
found  a  government  based  frankly  upon  human 
inequality.  For  four  long  years  the  bloody 
struggle  raged  around  this  issue.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  World  War,  waged  upon  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  same  issue,  lasted  for  the  same 
duration  of  time.  The  Confederate  cause  was 
lost.  The  German  cause  has  been  lost.  Any 
cause  that  openly  advocates  human  inequality 
is  bound  to  be  lost  under  the  assault  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals.  By  the  irony  of  history,  the 
political  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  advocates  of 
government  based  upon  inequality  were  in 
control  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation  during  the 
World  War,  when  it  was  committed  most  une- 
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quivocally  to  the  doctrine  of  government  based 
frankly  upon  human  equality.  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  was  spokesman  for  democracy,  not  merely 
for  this  nation  but  for  all  nations.  It  may  be 
said,  in  homely  phrase,  that  the  South  was  in 
the  saddle,  but  she  was  riding  a  democratic 
horse  which  was  headed  to  the  goal  of  human 
equality.  She  must  ride  straight  or  dismount. 

Reaction 

Reactionary  voices  here  and  there  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise,  but  they  will  be  drowned  in  the 
triumphant  course  of  democracy.  Over-buoy¬ 
ant  expectation  may  meet  with  disappointment. 
Negro  soldiers,  returning  from  across  the  seas 
with  laurels  of  victory,  may  here  and  there  be 
made  to  feel  the  sting  of  rebuff  and  insult  by  the 
very  people  whose  liberties  they  fought  to 
secure.  Intense  local  animosities  may  be  en¬ 
gendered  in  one  place  or  another.  Outbreaks 
and  murder  may  spasmodically  occur.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  forward  movements  must  discount  all 
this.  Black  laws  followed  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  after  recon¬ 
struction.  There  was  a  recrudescence  of  race 
prejudice  after  the  Spanish- American  War,  in 
which  the  Negro  had  played  a  glorious  part. 
These  are  but  backwaters  in  the  current  of 
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democracy.  The  tide  is  now  at  flood  and  can¬ 
not  be  stemmed.  The  most  conspicuous 
opponents  of  democracy,  for  fear  it  might  in¬ 
clude  the  Negro,  with  dying  gasp  of  defiance, 
were  driven  from  places  of  public  power 
under  the  excoriating  lash  of  President  Wilson, 
Southerner.  The  logic  of  events  overrides  the 
narrow  purposes  of  men.  The  sign  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  written  across  the  sky,  in  letters  so  bold 
and  pronounced,  that  he  who  runs  may  read; 
and  those  who  are  too  foolish  to  read  will  be 
compelled  to  run. 

Rights  and  Duties 

The  Negro  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  the 
same  mistake  in  the  new  reconstruction  that  he 
was  permitted  to  make  in  the  old.  All  of  his 
energies  were  focused  upon  the  issue  of  political 
rights  and  privileges  with  little  or  no  reserved 
power  for  economic  and  industrial  advance¬ 
ment.  Could  Booker  T.  Washington  have  come 
upon  the  stage  a  generation  earlier,  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  industry,  thrift  and  economy 
alongside  of  Frederick  Douglass,  proclaiming 
in  thunderous  tones  the  gospel  of  human  rights, 
the  advancement  of  the  race  would  have  been 
built  upon  a  foundation  that  could  not  be  shaken. 
The  desired  product  involves  both  factors.  In 
this  new  day,  the  Negro  must  place  equal 
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emphasis  upon  rights  and  duties.  He  must 
deserve  all  that  he  demands,  and  demand  all 
that  he  deserves. 

Self -Reclamation' 

The  government  can  give  the  individual  only 
a  fair  chance.  The  race,  he  himself  must  run. 
No  trick  or  contrivance  of  government  can 
ennoble  the  Negro  beyond  the  level  of  his  work 
and  worth.  When  democracy  prevails,  the 
upward  struggle  has  just  begun.  Soil,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  moisture  may  abound,  but  the  seed 
must  send  its  own  roots  into  the  soil,  and  its 
blades  into  the  air  by  the  push  of  its  own 
potency. 

War  energizes  the  powers,  and  liberalizes  the 
faculties  of  man.  In  the  wake  of  'war,  recon¬ 
struction  always  builds  mightier  structures 
than  those  that  have  been  torn  down.  The 
United  States  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  mighty 
economic,  educational,  and  moral  awakening. 
The  worker  will  feel  a  new  zest,  the  thinker  will 
have  a  new  thought,  and  the  poet  will  sing  a  new 
song.  Opportunities  will  be  open  to  every 
competent  and  willing  worker  for  the  best  de¬ 
velopment  and  exercise  of  his  highest  powers 
and  attainments.  The  Negro  must  contribute 
his  bit  and  his  best  to  the  general  welfare,  and 
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derive  his  just  share  from  it.  He  must  enter 
as  a  competent  and  willing  participant  in  the 
new  issues  of  life,  and  must  not  fail  to  help 
promote  the  glory  of  that  new  freedom  whose 
beneficiary  he  devoutly  hopes  to  be. 


CHAPTER  IV 

UNREST  AMONG  WEAKER  RACES 

The  inherent  rights  of  man  receive  emphasis 
and  new  assertion  at  moments  of  social  stress 
and  strain.  When  society  is  in  travail,  liberty 
is  born.  During  the  long  eras  of  leisure,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  languishes.  Existing  order  is 
transformed,  and  all  things  made  new  amidst 
the  fire  and  smoke  of  revolution.  In  times  of 
quietude  and  peace,  social  evils  accumulate  and 
crystallize.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the 
attainment  of  culture  and  refinement  constitute 
the  goal  of  endeavor.  Discontent  is  decried 
and  the  soul  seeks  its  ease.  The  voice  of  the 
reformer  is  denounced  as  tending  to  disturb 
social  placidity  and  repose.  The  troublesome 
issues  of  the  rights  of  man  are  banished  from 
consciousness.  Inequalities  arise,  aristocratic 
prerogative  is  asserted,  and  divine  sanction  as¬ 
sumed  as  the  ordained  scheme  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment.  When  reform  becomes  impossible, 
revolution  becomes  imperative.  It  requires  pe¬ 
riodic  upheavals  to  startle  the  soul  from  its 
complaisant  slumber,  discredit  the  dominance 
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of  material  aims,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man  as  the  highest  attainable  human  value. 

The  permanent  effect  of  any  war  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  humanitarian  outcome  and  moral 
aftermath.  Sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  is 
in  vain  unless  there  results  a  better  social  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  American  Revolutionary  War 
released  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
embodiment  of  the  democratic  ideal.  The 
French  Revolution  set  the  ears  of  the  world 
atingling  with  the  doctrine  of  “liberty,  fra¬ 
ternity,  equality.  ’ 9  The  war  between  the  States 
produced  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
extended  the  ennobling  bonds  of  liberty  to  in¬ 
clude  the  race  farthest  down. 

The  World  War  has  exacted  an  unparalleled 
toll  of  human  life  and  material  values;  but, 
alas,  the  world  impatiently  awaits  a  clear  indi¬ 
cation  of  corresponding  moral  contribution. 
The  League  of  Nations,  designed  for  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  world,  is  frustrated  by  age-old 
jealousies,  greed  and  ambition.  Nations  are 
vying  for  political  and  commercial  ascendency 
as  of  yore.  Race  animosities  have  been 
aroused  and  stimulated.  The  weaker  breeds  of 
men  have  developed  an  assertive  and  defiant 
self-consciousness.  Japan  smarts  under  the 
stigma  of  race  inferiority.  The  darker  breeds 
of  men  resent  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
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whiter  ones  of  everlasting  lordship  and  do¬ 
minion.  In  America,  human  beings  are  lynched, 
tortured  and  burned  alive  at  the  exaction  of 
race  prejudice ;  the  land  of  liberty  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  land  of  lynchers.  The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  proclaims  the  revival  of  an  invisible 
empire  based  upon  the  principles  of  darkness 
and  evil.  Is  the  World  War  to  bring  in  the  Anti- 
Christ  or  the  Christ  that  is  to  be?  This  query 
must  prick  the  Christian  conscience  to  the  core. 
Race  prejudice  is  the  one  dominant  obstacle  in 
the  world  today  which  stands  surely  athwart 
of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which 
Jesus  sought  to  set  upon  the  earth.  The 
Christian  church  is  vainly  deluding  itself  in  a 
frantic  endeavor  to  reconcile  Christian  duty 
with  racial  caste.  The  chasm  between  races 
cannot  be  bridged  by  a  structure  resting  upon 
such  insecure  foundation;  the  folly  is  as  ap¬ 
parent  as  in  building  upon  shifting  sands 
instead  of  enduring  rock,  or  substituting  coils 
of  smoke  for  bands  of  iron.  ^ 

Yet  we  hope  that,  somehow,  there  is  an  im¬ 
minent  moral  economy  in  human  affairs.  The 
World  War  has  brought  together  all  peoples  of 
all  lands  and  this  incidental  contact  has,  of 
itself,  aroused  a  consciousness  of  brotherhood 
and  of  moral  unity.  It  is  the  psychological 
moment  for  the  Christian  religion  to  quicken 
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this  consciousness  into  a  keener  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  kinship  and  a  more  intense  appreciation  of 
the  oneness  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
needs.  Christianity  must  justify  its  claim  of 
being  the  world  religion  by  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  world  at  this  critical  time.  The  one 
dominant  purpose  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is 
to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men  as  was  proclaimed  by  angelic  heraldry  on 
the  night  of  His  birth.  The  dominant  note  in 
Christianity  is  brotherhood,  without  restriction 
or  reservations.  If  a  brother  of  the  flesh  should 
impose  upon  his  less  fortunate  kinsmen  fixed 
boundaries  beyond  which  he  dared  not  go,  the 
proffer  would  be  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  man  at  the  bottom  is  always  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  social  upheavals.  As  long  as  the 
surface  of  the  lake  is  calm  and  tranquil,  the 
sediments  at  the  bottom  are  fixed  in  their  place 
by  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  waters. 
But  when  the  storm  arises,  and  lashes  the 
waters  into  fury,  the  bottom  sediments  arise 
toward  the  top  and  settle  themselves  according 
to  their  own  specific  gravity.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  weaker  races  has  been  aroused  by 
the  turbulency  of  war.  Their  erstwhile 
lethargy  and  lassitude  are  giving  way  to  the 
stimulated  urge  of  restlessness  and  divine  dis¬ 
content. 
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The  war  to  destroy  imperialism  has  left  the 
world  more  imperialistic  than  before.  The  im¬ 
perialism  of  race  is  more  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dominated  races  than  the  imperialism  of 
empire.  A  noted  American  statesman  based 
his  objection  to  the  League  of  Nations  on  the 
ground  that  it  admitted  the  non-white  races  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  whites.  The 
terms  “ white’ *  and  “ color ed”  today  convey  the 
same  arrogant  and  intolerant  significance  as 
“Jew  and  Gentile,”  “Greek  and  Barbarian,” 
( ‘  Christian  and  Heathen ’  9  in  the  days  when  the 
world  was  divided  into  such  mutually  exclusive 
classes  with  the  implied  hauteur  and  contempt 
of  the  former  for  the  latter.  Those  who  stand 
on  the  pinnacle  of  temporary  advantage  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  “chosen  people,”  but  they 
need  not  expect  their  claims  to  be  allowed  by  the 
unchosen  whom  they  hold  in  despite. 

Can  small  nations,  without  the  means  of  com¬ 
pelling  power,  maintain  their  self-sovereignty 
among  larger  nations  with  greater  armies  and 
navies'?  Can  the  weaker  races  assert  their  in¬ 
dependence  against  the  greed  and  rapacity  of 
the  stronger  ones?  are  questions  as  ancient  as 
the  world-old  issue  between  might  and  right. 
In  the  present  posture  of  the  world  thought  and 
conduct,  the  gospel  of  the  heaviest  battalion  is 
the  last  word  of  authority,  and  the  booming 
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gun  is  the  only  sanction  that  has  no  doubt. 
But,  somehow,  the  moral  genius  of  mankind 
expects  that  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
will  triumph  over  the  earthquake,  the  whirl¬ 
wind  and  the  devouring  flame. 

The  restlessness  of  the  weak  lies  at  the 
basis  of  moral  progress.  No  individual,  nation 
or  race  is  likely  to  abolish  inethical  procedure 
as  long  as  it  proves  profitable.  Idol  makers 
will  never  destroy  idolatry.  Slavery  has  been 
banished  from  the  civilized  world  by  common 
consent  of  the  exploiting  nations,  but  only  when 
it  proved  to  be  economically  disadvantageous 
to  the  nations  as  a  whole.  Economic  inequity 
quickly  stimulates  the  sense  of  moral  evil. 

The  man  that  feels  the  pain  must  utter  the 
groan.  The  weak  nation  may  not  be  morally 
superior  to  the  strong  one,  but  it  possesses  the 
moral  advantage  of  weakness.  It  is  a  human 
instinct  to  heed  the  cry  of  the  oppressed.  But 
if  the  oppressed  fail  to  give  the  outcry,  there 
will  be  no  indication  for  the  oppressor  to  heed. 
The  balance  of  powers  is  relied  on  to  hold  a  tur¬ 
bulent  world  in  equilibrium.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  a  polygon  of  forces  in  which  the 
strongest  components  control  the  resultant. 
The  two  score  of  weaker  nations  are  confessedly 
placed  at  the  mercy  and  good  graces  of  the  five 
strongest  powers.  The  weaker  races  of  the 
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world  outnumber  the  stronger  ones  in  the  ratio 
of  two  to  one.  The  mind  is  so  prone  to  super¬ 
ficial  indications  that  color  has  come  to  connote 
quality.  “White”  and  “ black”  convey  moral 
significance,  like  “up”  and  “down”  in  ethics. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  will  hinge 
upon  the  relation  of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker 
races  of  mankind.  All  races,  creeds  and  colors 
were  brought  into  the  conflict,  and  inspired  with 
the  hope  that  the  bond  of  human  brotherhood 
would  become  stronger  than  border,  breed  or 
birth.  Their  participation  was  invited  on  the 
basis  of  this  assurance.  The  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  became  the  moral  watchword 
which  gave  zest  and  justification  to  the  struggle. 
President  Wilson  made  this  phrase  pregnant 
with  vital  meaning.  He,  doubtless,  intended  its 
application  to  be  limited  to  the  smaller  and 
weaker  states  of  Europe,  which  embraced  his 
universe  of  moral  discourse.  But  a  word  once 
uttered  can  never  be  recalled,  nor  can  its  appli¬ 
cation  and  meaning  be  limited  to  any  prescribed 
races  or  preferred  peoples.  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear.  “Liberty,  fraternity, 
equality,”  originally  intended  for  the  French¬ 
man,  became  the  moral  watchword  of  mankind. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  intended 
to  meet  a  political  emergency  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  England  to  her  colonies.  The  de- 
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nunciatory  phraseology  and  vehement  assevera¬ 
tions  aimed  at  an  obstinate  monarch  are  dead, 
and  lie  buried  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  obliv¬ 
ion,  and  possess  only  an  antiquated  interest. 
The  effervescence  of  the  hour  passes  as  the 
winds  that  blow.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of 
human  liberty  makes  the  universal  appeal,  and 
renders  the  document  immortal. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  though  couched  in  terms  of  concrete 
particulars,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  is  but  a  modified  expression  of 
Lincoln’s  universal  declaration,  “No  man  is 
good  enough  to  govern  another  without  his  con¬ 
sent.”  Reemphasis  of  this  doctrine  appeals 
most  keenly  to  the  weaker  races  because  their 
ears  are  pricked  to  its  kindly  suggestion.  To 
the  stronger  races  it  conveys  a  certain  con¬ 
descension  in  loss  of  pride  and  lowering  of 
prestige;  to  the  weaker  ones  it  is  the  power 
which  makes  for  salvation.  There  exists 
among  modern  statesmen  and  publicists  the 
complaisant  delusion  that  they  can  indulge  in 
universal  declarations  of  the  rights  of  man, 
while  the  ears  of  the  weaker  people  are  too  dull 
to  hear  and  their  minds  too  feeble  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  when  Pandora’s  box  is  once  opened, 
it  can  never  be  closed.  Ex-President  Wilson’s 
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attitude  toward  Mexico,  Haiti  and  San  Domingo 
spoke  louder  than  the  uttered  word.  The  ag¬ 
grieved  groups  quickly  detected  and  repudiated 
the  partiality  of  his  meaning  but  insisted  upon 
the  universality  of  its  import.  The  maxim  is 
greater  than  the  mouthpiece.  The  treasure  is 
heavenly,  though  the  vessel  be  earthen. 

The  minority  cannot  hope  to  dominate  the 
majority  for  all  time  to  come.  The  domination 
of  the  white  race  because  of  its  whiteness  would 
reverse  all  of  received  moral  ideas  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  The  stronger  races  today 
are  the  trustees  of  civilization,  which  they  hold 
in  trust  not  only  for  their  descendants  of  the 
flesh,  but  for  all  the  children  of  men.  How  can 
the  advanced  races  best  relate  themselves  to  the 
backward  ones,  so  as  to  lift  them  as  expedi¬ 
tiously  as  possible  to  the  attained  level  of  civi¬ 
lization?  is  the  ultimate  question  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  That  they  can  be,  or  should  be,  kept  at  a 
lower  level  so  as  to  remain  forever  a  field  for 
exploitation  finds  no  justification  either  in  our 
ethical  system  or  practical  philosophy. 

The  present  bias  of  mind  of  European  nations 
is  that  the  backward  peoples  are  incapable  of 
self-government  according  to  the  existing  level 
of  civilization,  and,  therefore,  must  be  brought 
under  alien  dominion  for  the  common  good  of 
all.  But  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  also 
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apparent  that  any  people,  at  whatever  level  of 
culture,  can  govern  themselves  better  than  any 
other  agency  can  govern  them.  Self-govern¬ 
ment  is  more  fundamental  than  good  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  self-government  usually  leads  to  good 
government,  hut  good  government,  however 
benevolently  imposed,  will  never  lead  to  self- 
government.  President  Wilson,  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment,  stated  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  should  be  allowed  to  spill  all  the  blood 
they  pleased  in  the  struggle  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  just  as  the  people  of  Europe  have  done. 
The  deep,  underlying  thought  of  this  suggestion 
was  obscured  and  left  undeveloped  by  reason 
of  its  political  unwisdom.  Much  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  regime  of  the  backward  peoples 
struggling  up  to  the  higher  levels  of  civilization 
is  but  incident  to  the  upward  struggle. 

We  scan  the  horizon  in  vain  for  an  instance 
wherein  a  stronger  nation  has  conferred  a  last¬ 
ing  benefit  upon  a  weaker  one  by  the  imposition 
of  its  political  authority.  Japan  is  the  most 
illuminating  instance  in  evidence.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  wisely  adopted  and  adapted  whatever  their 
own  genius  could  assimilate  from  the  standards 
of  European  culture  and  thereby  rose  swiftly  to 
the  desired  level  of  efficiency.  She  wove  the 
woof  of  alien  attainment  upon  the  warp  of 
native  culture.  Had  any  one  of  the  European 
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states  assumed  control  of  Japan  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  natives,  like  progress  would 
have  been  delayed  by  many  centuries,  if  not 
made  utterly  impossible.  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  came  in  touch  with  the  Sandwich  Islands 
with  as  high  and  holy  a  motive  as  ever  an  ad¬ 
vanced  culture  approached  a  lower  one.  There 
was  then  quickened  impulse  of  spiritual  motive 
and  missionary  enthusiasm,  but  when  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  lifted  over  the  islands,  it 
was  hut  the  symbol  of  death  to  the  hope  and 
ambition  of  the  native  population.  Whatever 
the  future  position  of  these  islands  may  be,  it 
will  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  native 
Hawaiian.  A  shrewd  missionary  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  blessings  which  Christianity  brought 
to  the  natives  by  saying  that  it  prepared  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  for  the  blissful  hereafter  to  which 
it  hastened  them.  The  American  Indians  would 
possibly  in  time  have  developed  the  western 
continent  to  the  highest  level  of  civilization  if 
left  to  their  own  autonomy.  The  marvelous 
expansion  of  the  American  continent  has  been 
in  the  interest  of  the  white  race  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  red.  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  looks 
stolidly  on  as  he  sees  the  paleface  plant  a 
glorious  civilization  in  the  wake  of  the  death  of 
his  own  race.  The  white  man’s  glory  is  the  red 
man’s  gloom. 
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The  United  States  may  do  much  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  only  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  its  political  authority  and  restoring  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  people  themselves  that  it  can  ever 
hope  to  lead  to  the  development  of  the  natives. 
Europe  can  never  hope  through  political  domi¬ 
nance  to  develop  India  or  Africa.  China  must 
be  left  to  her  autonomous  development  if  she 
would  come  into  her  own  in  the  equation  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  It  was  President  McKinley  who 
devised  the  phrase,  “benevolent  assimilation.” 
The  strongest  races  can  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  weaker  races  by  proffering  the  right  sug¬ 
gestion  of  friendly  relationship,  wholesome  ad¬ 
vice  and  kindly  counsel.  Moral  mandates  will 
bring  help  and  encouragement;  political  man¬ 
dates  mean  exploitation  and  death.  Altruism 
is  hardly  a  national  virtue.  A  state  exists  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  within  its 
borders  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation. 
Avowed  declaration  on  the  part  of  statesmen  of 
vicarious  welfare  of  the  weak  must  always  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  What  nation  would 
not  gladly  assume  mandate  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
area?  On  the  other  hand,  who  is  willing  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  lands  and  peo¬ 
ples  without  resources  of  material  or  strategic 
value?  An  American  humorist  has  shrewdly 
suggested  that  the  United  States  would  find 
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quickly  that  the  Philippines  were  hopelessly  in¬ 
capable  of  self-government  if  gold  mines  or  oil 
fields  should  be  developed  in  that  distant 
archipelago. 

Proximity  is  the  fundamental  process  of  so¬ 
cialization.  Nearness  begets  dearness.  This  is 
a  universal  principle  without  deviation.  Ter¬ 
ritorial  unity  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  national  and 
racial  spirit.  Universal  strivings  of  people 
everywhere  show  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country.  Abraham  felt  the  impulse  of  his  race 
for  a  homeland,  and  this  impulse  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  to  those  of  Einstein. 

The  Irishman,  like  the  Jewq  has  a  longing  to 
reawaken  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  harp  that 
once  shed  the  soul  of  music  through  Tara’s 
Halls.  When  a  people  has  become  for  a  long 
time  settled  upon  a  given  territory,  and  estab¬ 
lished  reaction  between  the  soil  and  the  soul, 
they  regard  it  as  their  eternal  possession  for 
themselves  and  for  their  seed  after  them,  and 
the  highest  ideal  is  for  self-government  and  self- 
direction  in  the  land  which  the  Lord,  their  God, 
has  given  them.  Outside  conquest  can  never 
overthrow  this  feeling  unless  it  destroys  the 
race  itself,  root  and  branch.  Any  racial  ele¬ 
ment  that  cannot  be  exterminated  will  yearn  to 
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regain  dominion  over  its  homeland.  The 
conquest  of  the  white  race  over  the  regions  of 
the  earth  can  only  be  temporary  except  where 
it  utterly  destroys  the  native  race,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian  on  the  American  continent,  or  the 
native  races  in  Australia.  By  universal  agree¬ 
ment,  the  black  and  yellow  races  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  contact  with  civilization,  and  are  des¬ 
tined  to  dominate  the  lands  that  gave  them 
birth.  There  are  two  widely  contrasted 
theories  of  racial  endowment;  the  one  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  European  alone  has  inherent  ability 
to  lift  himself  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  of 
culture ;  the  other  theory  asserts  that  culture  is 
only  the  outgrowth  of  environment,  and  that 
any  race,  under  encouraging  environment,  will 
develop  the  requisite  powers  to  adjust  itself  to 
a  form  of  culture  suitable  to  that  environment. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  oneness  of 
the  human  race  is  that  mankind  everywhere 
makes  like  response  to  the  same  stimulus.  Not 
only  the  weaker  states  of  Europe  have  caught 
the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  but  ag¬ 
grieved  groups  everywhere  have  been  inspired 
by  it.  Japan  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  has  convinced  the  weaker  races  that  cul¬ 
ture  is  not  an  attribute  of  color,  and  that  the 
white  race  cannot  claim  a  monopoly  of  those 
faculties  of  mind  and  soul  which  make  for  ad- 
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vancement  and  civilization.  The  leaven  of 
racial  nnrest  is  at  work  all  over  the  world. 

In  India,  it  assumed  form  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Ghandi  who,  embodying  the  genius  of 
his  race,  based  his  propaganda  upon  non-resist¬ 
ance.  The  European  for  such  a  long  time  has 
ignored  the  doctrine  which  his  borrowed  religion 
inculcates  that  he  has  almost  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  its  founder  who  declares  that  he 
who  fighteth  with  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.  The  example  of  the  Son  of  a  subject 
race  may  yet  teach  the  lordly  European  the 
wisdom  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  he  accepts  and  ignores.  The  World  War 
has  directly,  or  indirectly,  killed  off  40,000,000 
or  50,000,000  members  of  the  white  race,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-tenth  of  the  Aryan  population 
of  the  world.  The  white  race  is  staggering 
under  a  burden  of  armament  which  all  but 
breaks  its  back  under  the  Atlantian  load. 

President  Harding’s  conference  on  disarma¬ 
ment  keenly  realized  the  self-destruction  of 
carnal  warfare.  So  slow  is  the  European  mind 
to  realize  the  wisdom  of  the  Nazar ene.  This 
comparative  race  for  armament  is  to  determine 
which  nation  shall  outdo  the  other  in  exploit¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  weaker  races  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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All  thoughtful  minds  are  perfectly  aware  that 
in  time  the  Indians  will  come  into  possession  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  if  not  through  the  passiv¬ 
ity  of  Ghandi,  yet  through  the  inevitable  racial 
aspiration  for  self-sovereignty. 

Of  all  the  weaker  races,  the  Negro  occupies 
the  most  interesting  and  most  tragic  situation. 
The  continent  of  Africa  is  under  their  physi¬ 
cal  dominance,  and  in  some  blind,  half  conscious 
way  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  homeland  of  this 
race.  Scores  of  millions  of  African  blood  have 
been  snatched  from  the  motherland  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  European  peoples  in  all 
points  of  the  earth.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  the  most  interesting  fragment 
of  this  scattered  race.  And  the  outcome  here 
will  probably  determine  the  future  of  Africa  in 
the  scheme  of  the  world.  No  race  question  can 
be  solved  by  dealing  with  scattered  fragments, 
but  the  essential  solution  must  be  effective  in 
the  homeland  of  the  race.  The  Irish  question 
can  never  be  settled  by  any  adjustment  of  ex¬ 
patriated  Irishmen  to  the  nations  and  govern¬ 
ments  all  over  the  world,  but  it  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  genius  of  the  race  asserting  itself 
in  the  native  Erin.  The  Japanese  question 
can  never  be  solved  by  dealing  with  a  handful 
of  Japanese  either  in  Australia  or  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America,  but  in  the  center  of  Japanese 
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hope  and  aspiration,  the  island  of  Nippon  itself. 
Even  the  question  of  the  Jewish  race  will  not 
be  determined  by  dealing  with  the  Jew  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  various  nations  and  governments 
among  which  he  is  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Zion,  where  the  race  genius  longs  for 
Jerusalem,  My  Happy  Home.  And  so,  the 
African  question  cannot  be  settled  in  South 
America,  or  in  the  British  Islands,  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  until  finally  settled 
on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Valera,  the  Irishman,  voiced  the  unrest  of  a 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race  whose  physical  dis¬ 
tinction  has  no  significance,  but  whose  racial 
passion  demands  self-guidance.  Ghandi,  the 
meek  and  lowly  Hindu,  spoke  to  the  alien  over- 
lord  of  his  race  in  the  language  of  Moses  to 
Pharaoh — “Let  my  people  go.”  Marcus  Gar¬ 
vey,  a  West  Indian  Negro,  broke  suddenly  upon 
us  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
redemption  of  Africa.  Egypt  joined  the 
chorus.  The  scattered  racial  fragments 
throughout  the  world  reecho  the  refrain.  Self- 
determination  is  and  will  be  the  goal  of  racial 
striving,  unless  or  until,  perchance,  there  arises 
a  moral  and  spiritual  sanction  transcending  the 
bonds  of  breed  and  birth,  which  shall  ring  out 
the  feud  of  strife  and  blood. 


CHAPTER  V 
RACE  DIFFERENCES 

So  to  Eteexal  Diffeeence  of  Race 
( Open  Letter  to  President  Harding  and  Reply) 

Honorable  Warren  Gr.  Harding, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  30,  1921. 

My  Deae  Me.  Peesidext  : 

Your  Birmingham  address  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  race  adjustment  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  throughout  the  entire  world.  You 
have  doubtless  received  thousands  of  responses 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  expressive  of 
every  shade  of  thought,  feeling  and  opinion. 
There  is  a  sort  of  dilatory  prudence  in  with¬ 
holding  the  expression  of  one’s  opinion  until 
others  have  spoken.  But  one  thus  runs  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  hesitancy  of  opinion  and 
deference  of  judgment.  I  trust,  however,  that 
this  communication  will  not  be  regarded  as 
being  hopelessly  belated  or  presented  out  of 
due  season.  The  significance  of  your  proposi¬ 
tion  is  comprehensive  and  permanent.  It  pos- 
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Besses  little  or  no  news  value  or  journalistic 
timeliness.  The  principle  which  you  lay  down 
and  the  policy  which  you  approve  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  have  enduring  consequences  upon  the 
tangled  issue  of  race  relationships.  Indeed,  the 
hasty  reaction  will  probably  have  no  important 
results.  The  race  problem  remains  in  all  im¬ 
portant  respects  the  same  immediately  after 
your  delivery  as  immediately  before  it.  Funda¬ 
mental  principles  cannot  be  judged  by  instan¬ 
taneous  results.  One  generation  sows  the  seed, 
the  next  enjoys  the  fruition  thereof. 

The  immediate  effect  of  your  declaration  has 
been  to  bring  the  eternal  Negro  question  once 
more  to  the  forefront  of  current  discussion. 
There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  on 
part  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  to  ignore 
troublesome  or  distressing  issues.  Men  are 
prone  by  nature  to  seek  easement  of  conscience 
by  affecting  obliviousness  of  evils  which  menace 
private  repose  and  public  tranquillity.  In  this 
way  is  cherished  the  vain  delusion  that  we  may 
gain  surcease  from  menacing  conditions  which 
we  lack  the  moral  courage  to  face.  But  the 
ghost  of  evil  conditions  will  not  down  at  our 
bidding.  The  bronchial  tickling  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  cough  remind  the  over-sanguine  consump¬ 
tive  of  the  fatuity  of  his  optimism.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  government  until  now  there 
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has  been  no  interval  of  long  duration  when  the 
unwelcome  issue  of  race  has  not  forced  itself 
on  public  thought  and  action.  Just  at  a  time 
when  the  South  was  flattering  itself  that  its 
provincial  regime  of  political  and  civic  inequity 
had  received  the  approval,  or  at  least  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  North,  be¬ 
ing  so  absorbed  in  economic  exploitation,  that 
its  ear  had  grown  dull  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Negro,  you  came  forward  with  the  courage, — 
may  I  say  without  offense,  with  the  temerity — 
to  lend  the  weight  of  your  high  authority  to 
renewed  discussion  of  an  issue  which  the  people, 
if  they  could,  would  gladly  relegate  to  the  realm 
of  oblivion. 

The  motive  which  prompted  this  bold  and 
courageous  utterance  on  your  part  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation.  Some  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  its  timeliness  with  reference 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  pronouncement  on  the  great  issue  of  race 
which  lies  in  the  background  of  the  international 
gathering  now  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  conference  is  a  result  of  your  states¬ 
manship,  and  the  world  is  looking  with  anxious 
expectancy  to  its  effect  upon  the  world-wide 
adjustment  of  nations  and  races.  The  race 
problem  in  America  casts  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
upon  the  claims  of  democracy  as  the  ideal  form 
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of  government.  A  clear  clarion  pronouncement 
on  this  subject,  coming  from  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  in  the  nation,  might  well  serve  to  allay  this 
feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  America’s  pretensions  which  the  other 
nations  have  a  right  to  entertain.  Your  declara¬ 
tion  has  been  construed  in  some  quarters  as  the 
answer  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  have  agreed  to  render  in  respect  to  Ja¬ 
pan’s  demand  for  racial  equality.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  you  may  have  been  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  more  intolerant  Teutonic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  white  race  in  its  endeavor  to  per¬ 
suade  the  more  liberal  Latin  element  that  the 
whiter  races  must  adopt  this  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  darker  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  your  chief  intention  was 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Southern  States  which  has,  hitherto,  been 
reduced  to  a  nullity  by  reason  of  the  race  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  last  election  the  Republican  party 
carried  the  States  of  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma. 
You  would  probably  have  received  the  electoral 
vote  of  every  state  in  the  Union  if  the  race 
issue  had  not  interfered.  All  genuine  effort  to 
remove  this  question  from  politics  must  meet 
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with  the  approval  of  all  right  thinking  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  However,  the  recent  overwhelm¬ 
ing  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  in  Virginia, 
which,  it  seems,  anticipated  much  of  yonr  plat¬ 
form,  is  not  reassuring. 

The  sudden  abortive  ending  of  the  Ku  Klnx 
Klan  investigation  by  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  the  government  lends  color  to 
the  suspicion  of  some  that  your  forthcoming 
deliverance  would  be  relied  on  to  squelch  this 
nefarious  organization,  whose  midnight  wiz¬ 
ardry  seeks  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
its  deeds  are  evil. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
your  purpose  to  lay  down  a  comprehensive  plat¬ 
form  on  which  both  races  can  stand  and  work 
out,  with  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation, 
their  common  destiny.  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
this  interpretation  of  your  motive. 

There  is  all  but  universal  commendation  of 
your  moral  courage  in  injecting  an  unwelcome 
issue  at  so  critical  a  juncture  of  the  world’s 
affairs.  It  is  only  the  intolerable  type  of  South¬ 
ern  opinion  that  questions  either  the  wisdom 
or  propriety  of  your  doing  so.  As  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  elected  mainly  by  Northern  and  Negro 
votes,  you  have  gone  into  the  heart  of  what 
Mr.  Bryan  would  call  the  enemy’s  country,  to 
reaffirm  a  doctrine  which  for  two  generations 
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the  white  people  of  that  section  have  united  in 
oath-bound  allegiance  to  combat.  Every  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  since  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  a  single  exception,  has  indulged 
in  public  declaration  on  the  race  question.  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  relied  on  the  soothing  balm  of 
pleasing  phraseology  to  hold  a  restless  world 
in  poise,  is  the  only  President  who  did  not 
deign  a  single  word  on  this  subject  during  his 
tenure  of  office.  He  probably  felt  that  any  ut¬ 
terance  which  he  could  afford  to  give  would  be 
violative  of  his  declared  principles  of  universal 
liberty  and  equality,  and,  therefore,  preferred 
to  remain  silent  rather  than  convict  himself  of 
illogicality  and  ethical  inconsistency.  The  race 
issue  was  always  shunted  by  his  single-track 
mind.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  ungracious  to 
say  that  he  retires  to  private  life  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  the  Negro  race.  The  esteem 
of  the  despised  and  neglected  may  seem  to  be 
of  little  import  to  one  who  treads  the  highway 
of  world  renown,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
American  statesman,  whatever  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  can  receive  the  highest  meed  of  perma¬ 
nent  esteem  if  the  least  of  his  fellow-citizens 
justly  have  aught  against  him. 

No  President  has  spoken  more  clearly  or  with 
more  genuine  sincerity  or  with  more  evident 
indication  of  good  will  and  generous  spirit  than 
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that  which  characterizes  yonr  Birmingham  ad¬ 
dress.  But,  Mr.  President,  any  doctrine  origi¬ 
nated  or  adopted  by  one  in  high  authority  will 
not  be  judged  in  the  future  by  the  intention 
of  its  author,  but  by  the  meaning  and  signifi¬ 
cance  inherent  in  the  doctrine  itself.  A  slave¬ 
holder  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  the  motto:  “All  men  are  created  free  and 
equal”  has  gained  an  interpretation  and  sig¬ 
nificance  that  far  surpass  the  restricted  inten¬ 
tion  of  its  author  and  his  aristocratic  compeers 
who  adopted  it  as  a  revolutionary  watchword. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  was  considered  a  cour¬ 
teous,  kindly  and  well-meaning  jurist.  His 
famous  obiter  dictum,  that  “the  Negro  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re¬ 
spect,”  expressed,  as  he  judged,  with  accuracy 
and  appositeness  the  state  of  mind  at  the  period 
which  he  undertook  to  describe ;  but  the  phrase 
itself  rendered  nugatory  his  meaning  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  damns  the  author  to  “everlasting 
fame.” 

A  phrase  may  be  more  potent  than  a  fact. 
Opinion,  crystallized  in  terse  phraseology  rules 
the  world  or  throws  it  into  confusion.  The  term 
“Social  Equality”  conveys  deeper  meaning 
and  evokes  quicker  reaction  than  a  volume  of 
argumentation.  The  treatment  which  the  Negro 
receives  is  always  the  outgrowth  of  the  estimate 
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in  which  he  is  held  by  his  white  fellow-citizens 
who  for  the  time  being  occupy  the  superior 
position  in  our  social  scheme.  When  the  Negro 
was  regarded  as  a  beast  without  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  he  was  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  this 
low  assumption.  So  long  as  he  was  held  in  the 
estimate  described  by  Justice  Taney’s  dictum, 
his  legal  and  social  status  was  adjusted  in  ac¬ 
cordance.  It  was  only  by  reason  of  the  moral 
energy  aroused  by  the  anti-slavery  discussion 
that  the  essential  human  recognition  of  the 
Negro  found  expression  in  the  Thirteenth,  Four¬ 
teenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  thought  is  greater  than  the 
thing.  Ideals  are  better  than  deals.  A  principle 
is  greater  than  a  program.  Feeling  is  not  only 
the  greatest  fact,  but  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  Unless  the  public 
mind  is  held  to  the  right  attitude,  we  look  in  vain 
for  righteous  public  action.  If  through  the 
authority  lent  to  the  doctrine  of  race  distinction 
by  your  great  office  it  should  prove  convincing 
to  the  American  people,  the  Negro  would  be 
branded  with  a  stigma  of  inferiority,  and  laws, 
customs  and  practices  would  be  based  upon  this 
foundation  so  long  as  its  validity  remains  undis¬ 
puted. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  it  will  grieve  you 
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to  learn  that  your  colored  fellow-citizens  whom 
it  was  your  chief  purpose  to  benefit  by  your 
Birmingham  platform,  place  upon  it  a  construc¬ 
tion  which  may  be  farthest  from  your  intention 
and  purpose.  It  is  only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty 
to  my  race  and  to  my  nation  that  I  write  as  I 
do.  By  voice  and  pen,  I  advocated  your  elec¬ 
tion  as  far  as  my  limited  opportunities  would 
allow.  I  have  hoped  to  have  the  chance  to  as¬ 
sist  in  your  reelection  three  years  hence.  I  am 
not,  therefore,  writing  in  a  captious  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  from  deep  conviction.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  have  not  yet  learned  the  wisdom 
of  the  politician  whose  first  principle  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  never  to  tell  those  in  superior  station 
the  truth  unless,  perchance,  he  be  first  assured 
of  its  kindly  reception.  Candor  compels  me  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  speaking  deliberately  on 
behalf  of  the  thoughtful  element  of  the  Negro 
race,  that  your  platform  based  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  ‘  ‘  fundamental,  inescapable  and  eternal 
differences”  of  race  is  calculated,  in  the  long 
run,  to  do  the  Negro  as  great  harm  as  the  Taney 
dictum  would  have  done,  had  not  the  aroused 
conscience  of  the  nation  negatived  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  author  placed  upon  it.  Since 
the  foundation  of  the  government  no  other  pres¬ 
ident  has  ever  lent  the  authority  of  his  great 
office  to  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  American 
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citizens  should  be  conditioned  upon  recognition 
of  indelible  difference  of  race. 

The  fathers  and  founders  of  this  republic, 
though  dealing  with  the  Negro  race,  then  rela¬ 
tively  more  numerous  than  now,  and  on  a  de¬ 
cidedly  lower  level  of  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment,  were  scrupulously  careful  to  exclude  from 
the  organic  law  all  suggestion  of  race  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  federal  administration  should  ever 
be  kept  true  to  the  ideal  of  democracy.  The 
fountain-head  must  be  kept  pure,  although  the 
streams  which  flow  from  it  may  gather  impuri¬ 
ties  from  its  tributaries  after  leaving  the  origi¬ 
nal  source.  A  corrupt  fountain  cannot  send 
forth  a  pure  stream. 

The  danger  lurking  in  your  platform,  Mr. 
President,  lies  in  its  essential  illogicality.  You 
have  attempted  to  derive  a  Northern  conclusion 
from  a  Southern  premise ;  and  in  doing  so  you 
have  satisfied  neither  the  North,  the  South,  nor 
the  Negro.  The  South  accepts  your  premise, 
but  rejects  your  conclusion;  the  Negro  accepts 
your  conclusion,  but  rejects  your  premise ;  while 
the  North  maintains  a  hesitant  and  lukewarm 
attitude  towards  both. 

Senator  Watson  of  Georgia,  and  Senator. 
Heflin  of  Alabama,  who  typify  the  more  radical 
Southern  attitude,  as  well  as  Senator  Pat  Har¬ 
rison,  who  occupies  a  medium  position,  were 
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quick  to  retort  that  your  conclusion  would  at 
once  destroy  your  premise,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  rejected.  The  governor  of  Alabama,  who 
presided  at  your  meeting,  gave  a  courteous  and 
cautious  approval  to  your  address  as  a  whole, 
but  he  will  probably  have  to  pay  a  heavy  po¬ 
litical  price  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes 
with  the  junior  senator  from  that  state. 

From  the  Negro’s  point  of  view  you  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  build  a  superstructure  of  righteous¬ 
ness  upon  a  fallacious  foundation.  Whatever 
the  intention  of  the  builder,  a  house  builded  on 
sand  will  not  stand  when  the  rains  fall  and  the 
floods  descend  and  beat  upon  it.  If  you  write 
at  top  of  the  page  the  declared  and  accepted 
doctrine  of  “  fundamental,  inescapable  and  eter¬ 
nal  differences  of  race,”  it  then  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  you  may  write  underneath,  the  Negro 
would  be  degraded  into  an  inferior  caste  which 
would  render  any  form  of  equality  impossible. 
The  Negro’s  claim  to  political  and  civil  equal¬ 
ity  does  not  rest  upon  any  condition  or  con¬ 
cession,  but  grows  out  of  his  inalienable  right 
as  a  human  being  and  his  guaranteed  rights  as 
an  American  citizen.  When  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  made  the  Negro  a  citizen,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  he  should  enjoy  all  of  the  benefits 
and  fruitions  of  citizenship.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  or  intimation  that  he  would 
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be  required  or  expected  to  assent  to  any  as¬ 
sumption  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  rights.  These  rights,  instead  of 
being  stipulated  upon  the  assumption  of  racial 
difference,  were  affirmed  “without  regard  to 
race  or  color.  ”  The  Negro,  if  he  would,  cannot 
barter  away  his  rights,  or  hypothecate  them 
upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  alleged 
theory  of  difference  of  race.  If  both  races 
should  accept  or  reject  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  rights  of  the  black  man  would  be  wholly 
unaffected  by  such  agreement  or  disagreement. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  white  press 
of  the  South  has  not  in  a  single  instance  clearly 
and  unequivocally  adopted  your  platform  of  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  educational  equality  for 
the  Negro.  But  some  of  them,  out  of  consid¬ 
erations  of  courtesy,  and  through  ambiguity  of 
language,  and  with  evident  mental  reservation, 
have  given  cautious  quasi  approval  of  your 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  press, 
in  considerable  proportion,  either  condemns 
your  doctrine  of  eternal  racial  difference  or 
ignores  it  in  view  of  the  hoped-for  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  equality  of  opportunity. 
Your  words  are  so  much  more  pronounced  and 
emphatic  than  any  which  this  generation  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear,  that  the  over-optimistic 
Negro  is  carried  away  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
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the  promise  without  stopping  to  consider  the 
impossibility  of  its  fulfillment.  But  in  no  single 
instance  have  I  seen  the  Negro  opinion  which 
accepts  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “fundamental,  inescapable  and  eternal 
difference  of  race.”  Neither  Major  Moton  nor 
Marcus  Garvey  would  avow  a  categorical  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  doctrine.  Some  are  disposed  to 
hope  that  the  advantages  which  are  calculated 
to  flow  from  political,  economic  and  educational 
equality  would  justify  present  silence,  but  not 
general  acceptance  of  your  premise.  Others,  I 
feel,  have  deluded  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
if  the  conclusion  be  granted,  the  premise  will 
speedily  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  The  gen¬ 
eral  drift  of  opinion,  however,  on  part  of  the 
Negro  press  that  has  taken  pains  to  give  careful 
thought  and  analysis  to  the  question,  is  that  any 
form  of  equality  will  be  impossible  if  your 
hypothesis  becomes  generally  accepted.  The 
Negro  would  thus  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  wfith  no  assurance  that  he  will 
receive  the  pottage. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  a  Southern  publicist,  declared  that  he  would 
not  shut  the  door  of  hope  in  the  Negro’s  face. 
Your  policy,  Mr.  President,  contrary  to  your 
purpose,  would  latch,  lock  and  bolt  it  to  all 
eternity. 
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I  am  fully  aware  that  you  do  not  use  the  term 
“inferiority”  in  this  discussion.  Race  differ¬ 
ence  does  not  in  itself  necessarily  carry  this 
connotation.  There  are  marginal  dissimilari¬ 
ties  in  racial  attributes  and  endowments.  The 
German  is  more  phlegmatic  than  the  French¬ 
man,  the  Celt  is  more  hysterical  than  the  Teu¬ 
ton,  the  peoples  of  Northern  Europe  show 
greater  racial  intolerance  than  those  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe.  Italy  has  artistic  temperament 
different  from  that  of  England.  The  Chinaman 
is  more  stolid  than  the  Japanese.  The  Negro 
possesses  patience,  meekness,  forgiveness  of 
spirit  which  surpasses  that  yet  manifested  by 
any  other  race.  In  the  sum  total  of  racial  en¬ 
dowment  it  is  not  a  question  of  equality,  but 
of  equivalence.  These  differences  or  dissimilar¬ 
ities  are  doubtless  the  outgrowth  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  long  continued  custom  and  practice. 
I  think  that  no  biologist  or  psychologist  who 
has  regard  for  his  reputation  would  care  to 
venture  the  opinion  that  such  differences  are 
inescapable  and  eternal. 

Your  words,  Mr.  President,  were  addressed 
to  a  Southern  audience,  and  must  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  them  the  meaning  which  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  attach  to  such  phraseology.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  the  South,  race  difference  means 
Negro  inferiority.  It  would  not  be  fair  or  cour- 
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teous  to  you  to  suppose  that  you  would  employ 
words  which  would  convey  to  your  hearers 
strange  and  unusual  meaning.  Nor  can  we  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  you  intended  that  your 
words  would  convey  one  meaning  to  the  white 
man  of  the  South  and  another  to  the  Negro. 
Your  language,  translated  in  terms  of  South¬ 
ern  interpretation  and  understanding,  simply 
means  that  the  Negro  should  he  treated  kindly 
so  long  as  he  is  content  to  occupy  the  place 
which  God  and  nature  have  assigned  him.  The 
man  temporarily  at  the  top  is  ever  prone  to  set 
up  fixed  barriers  between  himself  and  the  man 
at  the  bottom.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  human 
oppression.  But  any  insistence  beyond  these 
fixed  limits  leads  swiftly  to  the  reaffirmation  of 
the  Taney  dictum  that  the  Negro  has  no  rights 
that  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  but  only 
restricted  privileges  which  he  is  generous 
enough  to  bestow. 

You  recite  with  approval  the  views  of  Mr. 
F.  D.  Lugard  set  forth  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review . 

“Here  then  is  the  true  conception  of  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  color — complete  uniformity  in  ideals, 
absolute  equality  in  paths  of  knowledge  and 
culture,  equal  opportunity  for  those  who  strive, 
equal  admiration  for  those  who  achieve ;  in  mat¬ 
ters  social  and  racial  a  separate  path,  each 
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pursuing  his  own  inherited  tradition,  preserving 
his  own  race  purity  and  race  pride;  equality 
in  things  spiritual,  agreed  divergence  in  the 
physical  and  material.” 

This  conception  is  magnificent  in  theory,  but 
unworked  and  unworkable  in  practice.  It  might 
conceivably  be  applied  to  races  of  widely  sep¬ 
arated  residential  boundaries  like  Japan  and 
England,  but  is  utterly  impossible  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  where  races  are  inextricably  in¬ 
termixed  on  the  same  territory.  In  the  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands  there  exists  today  a  conglomerate 
racial  situation  composed  of  competing  numbers 
of  Europeans,  Japanese,  Chinese  and  natives, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Negro,  together  with 
various  cross  progenies.  Such  a  permanent  out¬ 
come  of  this  tangled  situation  as  Mr.  Lugard 
proposes  is  but  a  beautiful  dream. 

One  opinion  in  sociological  matters  suggests 
another.  Surely  the  position  of  Professor 
Franz  Boas,  of  Columbia  University,  would  be 
as  convincing  to  Americans  as  that  of  the 
author  whom  most  American  readers  met  with 
for  the  first  time  in  your  citation.  Writing  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Yale  Revieiv,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boas  closes  an  illuminating  article  on 
“The  Problem  of  the  American  Negro’ ’  with 
these  words : 

“Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  man  being  what 
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he  is,  the  Negro  problem  will  not  disappear  in 
America  until  the  Negro  blood  has  been  so  di¬ 
luted  that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized,  just 
as  anti-Semitism,  until  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Jew  as  a  Jew  has  disappeared.” 

When  doctors  of  equal  learning  disagree,  the 
layman  is  at  liberty  to  accept  the  diagnosis  of 
either,  or  reject  both. 

You  have  taken  for  granted  a  doctrine  of 
universal  importance  without  attempting  to 
prove  its  accuracy  or  even  to  argue  its  validity. 
Without  intending  to  do  so,  you  have  adopted 
the  dogma  of  every  pro-slavery  advocate  and 
of  every  present-day  reactionary  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  human  rights.  On  this  point  you  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  late  Senator  Benjamin 
E.  Tillman,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author 
of  The  Clansman .  This  unintentional  agree¬ 
ment,  I  am  sure,  will  prove  an  uncomfortable 
one.  The  question  of  essential  difference  of 
race  is  one  on  which  there  are  not  sufficient 
scientific  data  to  base  any  conclusion  of  value. 
The  few  psychologic  tests  already  made  are  in¬ 
conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apostles  of  race  preju¬ 
dice  assert  with  self-assumed  infallibility  that 
the  difference  of  race  is  God-ordained,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  or  peradventure.  These  ex¬ 
temporaneous  philosophers  assume  omniscience 
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without  taking  the  pains  to  acquire  intelligence. 
They  take  their  cue  from  the  cuticle.  On  sight 
of  color  they  seek  no  further  proof.  They  as¬ 
sert  without  proof  and  argue  without  reason. 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  the  chief  effect  of  whose 
works  is  to  stir  up  racial  strife  and  ill-will, 
presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  type  of  argu¬ 
ment  relied  upon  to  prove  the  everlasting  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  Negro.  When  the  mind  is 
already  made  up,  confirmation  is  easy.  Mr. 
Dixon  ’s  citations  are  hoary,  his  arguments  trite 
and  his  rhetorical  form  of  statement  prescribed. 
Not  a  new  fact  or  argument  has  been  advanced 
on  this  subject  since  the  days  of  Calhoun. 

President  Lincoln,  in  the  heat  of  political  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  1856,  indulged  in  some  general  re¬ 
mark  concerning  the  social  distinction  of  the 
races,  which  is  the  only  utterance  from  the 
Great  Emancipator  which  Southern  statesmen 
recite  with  approval.  It  is  indeed  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  a  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War  for  democracy  re¬ 
verting  to  the  undemocratic  doctrine  which  has 
always  been  relied  on  to  justify  man’s  inhuman¬ 
ity  to  man. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  in  which  I  undertook  to 
controvert  the  whole  fabric  of  his  anti-Negro 
philosophy.  I  challenged  him  to  point  out  a 
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single  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual  discrimi¬ 
nant  which  distinguishes  the  two  races.  So  far 
the  challenge  remains  unanswered.  No  repu¬ 
table  author  has  as  yet  isolated  it. 

In  the  present  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling 
the  question  of  social  equality  can  be  asserted 
only  to  be  assented  to.  Opinion  on  a  given  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  value  only  when  the  one  who  enter¬ 
tains  it  is  equally  free  to  espouse  the  opposite 
conclusion.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  discuss  the  question  of  social 
equality  in  Alabama,  unless  it  was  understood 
beforehand  that  his  conclusion  was  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  local  sentiment.  Rational  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  issue  serves  only  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  its  proponents. 

“You  may  as  well  go  reason  with  the  wolf 
Why  he  has  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb.  ’  ’ 

The  Negro  does  not  wish  to  agitate  this  issue, 
but  only  asks  that  it  be  defined,  so  that  he  may 
understand  the  range  and  scope  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  If  two  races,  from  instinct  or  from  cal¬ 
culated  reasons,  prefer  to  group  themselves 
separately  in  all  matters  of  personal  and  pleas¬ 
urable  intercourse,  neither  would  have  the  right 
or  reason  to  complain  of  the  mutual  exclusive¬ 
ness.  It  is  only  because  the  plea  of  social 
equality  limits  citizens  in  their  public  and  civil 
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rights  that  the  Negro  utters  the  voice  of  pro¬ 
test.  The  two  races  at  present  occupy  separate 
social  spheres.  Social  prejudice,  whether  it  be 
based  on  color,  race  or  religion,  may  be  deep 
seated  and  long  abiding,  albeit  not  eternal.  All 
peoples  at  times  have  recognized  and  acted 
upon  schemes  of  social  distinction  by  accept¬ 
ance,  acquiescence  and  silence  or  by  prudent 
complaisance  or  compulsion.  But  one  can  hardly 
expect  the  debased  party  to  justify  the  grounds 
of  his  debasement.  The  Negro  finds  himself  in 
a  segregated  social  world.  He  is  making  the 
best  he  can  of  this  situation.  He  is  not  clamor¬ 
ing  for  so-called  social  equality,  and  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  assert  his  claim  even  if  he  were 
clamorous.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  race  will  meet  in  solemn  conclave  and 
affirm  its  belief  in  and  acceptance  of  “funda¬ 
mental,  inescapable  and  eternal  differences.” 
This  would  justify  the  propaganda  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  whose  avowed  purpose  is  to  help  the 
Almighty  carry  out  his  plan  of  everlasting 
white  supremacy.  Complaisant  acquiescence  on 
his  part  could  not  mitigate  the  malignity  of  race 
prejudice,  but  would  serve  to  intensify  it,  if  it 
be  natural,  and  to  justify  it  if  it  be  acquired. 

You  mention  with  approval  Mr.  Stoddard’s 
book  on  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color.  This 
book  was  under  review  by  Mr.  Lugard  when 
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he  proposed  his  platform  of  race  adjustment 
based  on  race  distinction.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  the 
apostle  of  the  dominance  of  the  white  race  by 
sheer  right  of  its  color.  His  doctrine  sounds 
the  death  knell  of  democracy,  Christianity  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Idolatry  of  race  is 
more  vicious  than  idolatry  of  graven  images. 
Mr.  Stoddard  and  all  those  of  his  persuasion 
would  do  well  to  ponder  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Second  Commandment,  “Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image  or  like¬ 
ness — Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them 
nor  serve  them.”  According  to  Mr.  Stoddard 
it  is  more  important  that  the  world  should  be 
white  than  that  it  should  be  right.  I  wonder  how 
this  doctrine  is  received  by  the  Japanese,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Hindu  representatives  who  are  now 
sitting  in  the  world  conclave  at  Washington. 
There  is  no  attribute  of  the  Almighty  which  is 
understandable  by  the  darker  races  of  mankind 
which  dooms  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  to 
the  everlasting  domination  of  the  other  third 
by  virtue  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Mr.  President,  your  platform  conforms  with 
considerable  closeness  to  that  of  the  late  Henry 
W.  Grady,  the  oracle  of  the  new  South,  and  to 
that  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  race  statesman  of  his  day.  Only  you  go 
farther  in  both  directions  than  either  of  these 
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cared  to  go.  Mr.  Grady  was  ready  to  give  the 
Negro  every  consideration  consistent  with  the 
separateness  and  superiority  of  the  white  race. 
He  entertained  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
eternal  barrier  of  race  and  was  frank  enough 
to  declare  that,  if  in  his  judgment  natural  antip¬ 
athy  were  not  enough  to  keep  the  races 
asunder,  he  would  stimulate  race  prejudice  in 
order  that  it  might  acquire  and  hold  the 
strength  and  stubbornness  of  instinct.  Dr. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  in  his  epoch-making 
Atlanta  address,  proposed  the  familiar  hand 
and  finger  policy  as  a  working  hypothesis.  But 
I  find  nowhere  in  his  teaching  nor  in  his  practice 
any  recognition  of  a  “fundamental,  inescapable 
and  eternal  difference  of  race.” 

Your  doctrine  of  eternal  difference  is  con- 
trarv  to  the  scientific,  ethical  and  social  tenden- 
cies  of  the  age.  The  human  race  is  moving 
toward  unity,  not  diversity.  The  ancient  bar¬ 
riers  of  caste,  religion  and  race  are  being 
thrown  down  by  the  onward  sweep  of  cosmic 
forces.  The  varieties  of  gifts,  talents  and  at¬ 
tainments  of  different  individuals,  races  and 
nations  of  mankind  are  easily  interchangeable 
and  modifiable  by  contact  and  culture.  The 
rapid  means  of  communication  and  transmis¬ 
sion  of  intelligence  are  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
earth  into  momentary  touch.  No  longer  can 
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any  race  or  nation  expect  to  hold  its  peculiar 
culture  in  airtight  compartments.  You  and  I, 
Mr.  President,  are  about  the  same  age.  It  is 
a  reasonable  hope  and  expectation  that  we  shall 
both  live  to  see  the  time  when  aerial  communi¬ 
cation  between  Tokio  and  New  York  will  be  as 
expeditious  as  land  communication  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  between  Washington  and  Chicago.  Where 
people  meet  and  mingle,  differences  disappear 
and  unsuspected  likenesses  are  revealed.  The 
culture  of  mankind  flows  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  levels  and  tends,  with  increasing  facility, 
to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Your  audience  must  have  received  your  re¬ 
marks  about  the  impossibility  of  amalgamation 
with  a  measure  of  amusement  mixed  with 
amazement.  A  glance  over  the  colored  section 
of  your  audience  would  have  convinced  you 
that  amalgamation  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact. 
No  discerning  eye  was  keen  enough  to  tell  where 
the  white  strain  left  off  and  the  Negro  began. 
In  face  of  these  stubborn  facts,  your  statement 
is  hard  to  understand.  According  to  the  13th 
census,  there  were  over  2,000,000  mulattoes  in 
the  United  States.  This  albescent  contingency 
of  the  Negro  race  was  not  produced  by  the  semi- 
tropical  climate  of  the  Southland,  as  Southern 
white  men  know  full  well.  No  wonder  your 
audience  received  this  deliverance  in  silence. 
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It  is  idle  for  white  men  to  prate  about  race 
purity  while  they  practice  race  promiscuity. 
There  is  need  of  plain  speaking  on  this  point. 
It  is  needless  to  blink  the  facts,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  your  own  expression,  or,  like 
the  ostrich,  to  engage  in  complacent  self-decep¬ 
tion.  The  white  man  has  never  failed  to  mingle 
his  blood  with  the  darker  races  wherever  he  has 
met  them  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Roosevelt,  Brazilian  statesmen 
are  convinced  that  their  method  of  benevolent 
amalgamation  is  a  more  effective  solvent  of  the 
race  problem  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  policy  of 
social  segregation.  In  South  Africa  a  million 
and  a  half  Europeans  have  already  produced 
one-half  their  number  of  mulattoes.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  composite  progeny  constitutes 
an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem  not  only  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Several  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  to  oppose  a  bill  then  pending 
forbidding  intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  find  that  my 
words  used  then  are  pertinent  now:  “If  you 
let  people  alone,  of  their  own  notion  they  do 
not  usually  amalgamate.  The  Jew  will  marry 
a  Jew,  the  Italian  an  Italian,  the  Englishman 
will  marry  an  Englishwoman.  This  is  so  in  the 
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natural  course  of  things.  Amalgamation  of 
races  is  a  slow  and  long  process  when  you  leave 
people  alone.  If  you  want  to  forbid  intermar¬ 
riage  of  races  you  must  have  in  mind  this  fun¬ 
damental  principle.  It  makes  no  fundamental 
difference  in  the  long  run  whether  races  are 
amalgamated  legitimately  or  illegitimately. 
Students  of  history  know  that  at  one  time  in 
England  there  were  two  distinct  peoples,  the 
Normans  and  the  Saxons,  who  finally  became 
amalgamated  very  largely  through  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  process.  But,  after  a  few  generations, 
when  the  social  stigma  had  passed  away,  it 
made  no  difference.  The  social  stigma  of  the 
father  is  visited  on  the  children  only  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  For  instance,  the 
chairman  of  our  delegation,  though  a  colored 
man,  is  as  white  inside  and  outside  as  any 
member  of  Congress.  If  he  chose  to  change 
his  name  and  residence  and  to  practice  a  little 
deception  he  could  easily  become  a  part  of  the 
white  race.  What  he  could  do  is  only  what 
200,000  others  could  do  in  like  situation/  ’  If 
God  or  nature  had  intended  any  indelible  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  races,  He  could  easily  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  by  making  them  im¬ 
miscible.  It  requires  great  human  audacity  to 
reenact  laws  of  the  Almighty,  to  say  nothing 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  Almighty. 
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You  urge  the  Negro  not  to  imitate  the  white 
man,  hut  to  set  up  his  own  racial  ideals.  The 
American  Negro  has  acquired  the  European’s 
consciousness  and  put  on  his  spiritual  clothes. 
He  uses  the  same  language,  reads  the  same 
hooks,  admires  the  same  art,  understands  the 
same  science,  accepts  the  same  standard  of 
ethics  and  practices  the  same  religion.  When  he 
builds  a  house  or  buys  a  suit  of  clothes  or 
preaches  a  sermon  or  writes  a  poem,  he  must 
proceed  along  European  lines.  Whatever  ra¬ 
cial  aims  or  ideals  he  might  have  developed  if 
left  in  his  native  country  have  been  destroyed 
by  transplantation  and  by  imitation  of  his  cap- 
tors.  Fred  Douglass  used  to  say  “  there  is  none 
of  the  banana  in  me.”  It  is  no  particular  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  white  man  that  the  Negro  imi¬ 
tates  him.  The  human  race  is  ever  prone  to 
imitate  admirable  qualities  wherever  they  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  not  color  or  racial  indiosyncrasy 
that  is  imitated,  but  attainment,  of  which  the 
color  may  be  a  negligible  accompaniment.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  professes  to  imitate  Jesus,  the 
Savior  of  the  World,  although  he  may  affect  to 
despise  the  idiosyncrasies  and  race  peculiarities 
of  the  Jew.  It  is  not  the  race,  but  the  ideal 
manifested  by  the  individual.  As  in  the  water 
face  answers  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
the  heart  of  man.  The  external  incidents  of 
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race  and  color  count  absolutely  for  naught.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Negro’s  forefathers  traveled  in  the 
dugout,  there  is  no  reason  why  his  descendants 
may  not  use  the  steamship,  the  railway  and  the 
airplane.  Whatever  divergencies  there  may  he 
in  racial  gifts  and  qualities  serve  as  the  spice  of 
variety.  It  would  be  a  curious  philosophy  that 
urged  the  Indian  to  put  aside  his  ancestral  and 
tribal  ways  and  yet  encouraged  the  Negro  to 
revert  to  his  African  customs  and  traditions. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  revert  again  to  the 
deracialized  millions  of  mixed  breed,  whose  eth¬ 
nic  identity  the  white  man  has  made  doubtful, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  traditions 
and  racial  ideals  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop.  Your  advice  to  the  Negroes  on  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  though  given  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  purpose  and  kindly  intent,  is  necessarily 
void  of  effect.  No  one  can  effectively  advise 
another  to  be  different  from  himself  or  to  be 
content  with  anything  less  or  anything  different 
from  that  which  he  is  willing  to  accept  for  him¬ 
self.  In  vain  does  the  millionaire  advise  the 
pauper  to  be  content  in  his  poverty.  The  well 
man  need  not  urge  the  invalid  to  be  satisfied 
with  illness.  The  philosopher  in  vain  preaches 
to  the  fool  the  contentment  of  folly.  The 
teacher  who  would  teach  his  pupil  to  be  less 
than  himself  or  different  from  himself  loses  the 
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power  of  inspiration.  No  white  man,  however 
generous  his  spirit,  is  competent  to  advise  the 
Negro  in  the  domain  of  the  segregated  life 
which  he  must  live  apart. 

“The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  toothprint  goes. 

The  butterfly  along  the  road 
Preaches  contentment  to  that  toad.” 

Mr.  President,  your  doctrine  ties  your  hands 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  accord  the 
Negro  political  equality.  You  were  supported 
in  the  last  election  by  100  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
voters.  They  naturally  expect  official  recogni¬ 
tion  according  to  their  weight  and  importance 
in  the  political  equation.  Their  votes  as  much 
as  any  others  helped  to  swell  the  magnitude 
of  your  majority.  So  far  you  have  not  seen 
your  way  clear  to  recognize  this  support  by 
concrete  tokens  of  political  reward.  The  plaint 
of  disappointment  is  all  but  universal.  Your 
black  political  allies  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
the  familiar  lines 

“Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door, 

He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before. 

Has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still ; 

You  treat  no  other  friend  so  ill.  *  ’ 
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No  one  believes  that  this  is  in  accord  with 
your  spontaneous  feeling  and  attitude,  but  by 
reason  of  the  recognition  of  race  difference  you 
hesitate  to  accord  the  Negro  political  equality. 
It  is  also  stated  that  you  have  declared  that 
you  will  not  appoint  a  single  colored  man  to 
office  in  the  South  where  8,000,000  loyal  Repub¬ 
lican  Negroes  reside.  This  is  not  because  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Negroes  are  not  well  qualified  to  hold 
sundry  offices  as  the  white  men  whom  you  are 
likely  to  select,  but  because  of  alleged  racial 
differences.  Political  equality  must  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  vote  and  be  voted  for  or  to  hold 
any  office  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  stated  that  you  have  refused  to  ap¬ 
point  a  colored  man  to  the  position  of  Register 
of  the  Treasury,  a  position  accorded  to  the  race 
for  more  than  a  generation,  because  500  sub¬ 
ordinate  white  employees  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  petitioned  you  not  to  place  a  colored 
man  over  them.  Racial  segregation  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  departments,  begun  under  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  administration,  is  continued  under  yours. 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  even  a  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  accord  the  Negro  political  equal¬ 
ity  as  long  as  he  defers  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
difference  of  race. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  suppose  that  the 
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Negro  could  get  economic  equality  on  the  basis 
that  you  have  laid  down  but  the  hope  is  vain. 
Every  caste  system  in  the  world  is  based  on 
vocation.  Social  stratification  rests  upon  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Negro  in  Washington  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  a  street  car  as  a  motorman, 
not  because  of  his  lack  of  ability  to  do  so,  but 
by  reason  of  his  race  alone.  Any  man  who  can 
run  an  automobile  in  the  open  streets  where 
there  are  not  tracks  can  surely  guide  a  street 
car  which  moves  along  fixed  grooves.  This 
single  citation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  you 
cannot  have  democracy  in  industry  as  long  as 
you  recognize  inescapable  difference  of  race. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  you  have  called 
the  nations  of  the  earth  together  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  among  men.  Whatever 
adjustments  immediate  exigencies  may  require, 
whatever  concessions  weakness  may  be  forced 
to  make  at  the  behest  of  strength,  the  weaker 
and  darker  races  will  not  shut  the  door  of  hope 
in  their  own  faces  by  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
“fundamental,  inescapable,  and  eternal  differ¬ 
ence”  among  the  members  of  the  human  race. 

The  Negro  has  given  his  labor  and  his  life  to 
build  up  American  civilization.  He  is  willing  to 
cooperate  with  his  white  fellow-citizens  in  all 
constructive  ways  for  the  common  weal.  He 
accepts  without  complaint  the  temporary  humil- 
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iation  of  an  inferior  position.  But  he  believes 
that  God  Almighty  has  ordained  America  as  the 
trial  ground  of  democracy  where  among  all  men 
there  shall  prevail  equality  with  the  “i”  dotted 
and  the  “t”  crossed. 

Yours  truly, 

Kelly  Miller 

29  November,  1921. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C., 
December  6,  1921. 

Dear  Dr.  Miller: 

Your  long  and  very  interesting  letter  of  No¬ 
vember  thirtieth  is  before  me. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  anything  like 
a  detailed  consideration  of  it,  but  I  do  want  to 
thank  you  in  the  utmost  sincerity  for  the  effort 
you  have  made  to  present  so  forcefully  your 
point  of  view. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  I 
say  that  you  have  not  convinced  me,  or,  if  I  add 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  will  succeed  in  convinc¬ 
ing  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  of  either 
the  white  or  black  race.  This  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration  on  my  part,  as  I  know  it  has  been  on 
vours. 
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I  believe  the  suggestions  advanced  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  address  represent  the  possibility  of  a 
large  and  early  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  colored  people,  and  should  greatly  regret  to 
have  to  conclude  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
recognize  this  possibility  and  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it. 

(Signed)  Warren  G.  Harding. 

Dr.  Kelly  Miller, 

Dean,  Howard  University, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DISGRACE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

(Open  Letter  to  President  Wilson) 

Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Aug.  4,  1917. 

Mr.  President  : 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  intruding  this  letter 
upon  you  because  I  feel  that  the  issues  involved 
are  as  important  as  any  questions  now  pressing 
upon  your  busy  attention.  The  whole  civilized 
world  has  been  shocked  at  the  recent  occur¬ 
rences  in  Memphis  and  East  St.  Louis.  These 
outbreaks  call  attention  anew  to  the  irritating 
race  problem  of  which  they  are  but  eruptive 
symptoms  which  break  forth  ever  and  anon 
with  Vesuvian  violence.  For  fully  a  generation 
American  statesmanship  has  striven  to  avoid, 
ignore  or  forget  the  perplexing  race  problem. 
But  this  persistent  issue  will  not  down  at  our 

bidding,  and  cannot  be  shunted  from  public  at- 
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tention  by  other  questions,  however  momentous 
or  vital  they  may  seem  to  be. 

I  know  that  I  am  taking  unwarranted  liberties 
with  the  ceremonial  proprieties  in  writing  such 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  It  may  seem  to  partake  of 
the  spirit  of  heckling  after  the  manner  of  the 
suffragists.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  pur¬ 
pose.  No  right-minded  American  would  wish 
to  add  one  featherweight  to  the  burden  that  now 
so  heavily  taxes  the  mind  and  body  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  labors  under  as 
heavy  a  load  as  human  nature  is  capable  of 
sustaining.  Every  citizen  should  strive  to 
lighten  rather  than  to  aggravate  that  burden. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  any  suppressed  and 
aggrieved  class  must  run  athwart  the  estab¬ 
lished  code  of  procedure  in  order  that  their  case 
may  receive  a  just  hearing.  Ceremonial  codes 
were  enacted  by  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  existing  order  which  they  wish  to  perpetuate 
and  make  unchangeable.  They  would  estop  all 
social  and  moral  reform.  The  ardent  suf¬ 
fragists  find  it  necessary  to  violate  ruthlessly 
the  traditional  and  decorous  modes  of  proce¬ 
dure  in  order  to  promote  the  reform  which  they 
have  at  heart.  On  one  occasion  you  felt  forced 
to  terminate  an  interview  with  a  committee  of 
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suffragists  because  they  persisted  in  cross- 
examining  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  10,000,000  loyal  citizens  of  African 
descent  in  the  United  States.  They  are  rigor¬ 
ously  excluded  from  a  voice  in  the  government 
by  which  they  are  controlled.  They  have  no 
regularly  constituted  organ  through  which  to 
present  their  case  to  the  powers  that  be.  They 
have  no  seat  nor  voice  in  the  council  of  the 
nation.  The  late  Doctor  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  the  accepted  spokesman  and  mediator 
of  the  race,  but  he  has  no  successor.  Under 
former  administrations  there  was  a  small  ap¬ 
pointive  official  class  of  Negroes.  Though 
derisively  designated  as  the  “  Black  Cabinet/  ’ 
they  were  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  to  which  they  had  ready  access 
in  presenting  the  claims  of  the  race.  But  under 
the  exaction  of  partisan  exigencies  even  these 
have  been  excluded  from  official  position  under 
your  administration.  Several  weeks  ago  a  del¬ 
egation  of  colored  men  from  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  sought  an  interview  with  you  concerning 
the  horrible  crime  of  East  St.  Louis.  You  were 
good  enough  to  write  Senator  France  that  you 
were  too  busy  with  other  pressing  issues  to 
grant  the  request  of  an  interview.  The  failure 
of  all  other  methods  is  my  only  excuse  for  re¬ 
sorting  to  an  open  letter  as  a  means  of  reaching 
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you  and,  through  you,  the  nation  at  large,  con¬ 
cerning  the  just  grievances  of  10,000,000  loyal 
American  citizens. 

The  Negro  feels  that  he  is  not  regarded  as  a 
constituent  part  of  American  democracy.  This 
is  our  fundamental  grievance  and  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  this  help¬ 
less  race.  It  is  the  fundamental  creed  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  no  people  are  good  enough  to  govern 
any  other  people  without  their  consent  and  par¬ 
ticipation.  The  English  are  not  good  enough  to 
govern  the  Irish.  The  Russians  are  not  good 
enough  to  govern  the  Finns.  The  Germans  are 
not  good  enough  to  govern  the  Belgians.  The 
Belgians  are  not  good  enough  to  govern  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Congo.  Men  are  not  considered  good 
enough  to  govern  women.  The  white  people  of 
this  country  are  not  good  enough  to  govern  the 
Negro.  As  long  as  the  black  man  is  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
nation,  just  so  long  will  he  be  the  victim  of 
cruelty  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  his  white 
fellow-citizens  who  assume  lordship  over  him. 

These  periodic  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  are 
but  the  outgrowth  of  the  disfavor  and  despite  in 
which  the  race  is  held  by  public  opinion.  The 
evil  is  so  widespread  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  government. 

Resolutions  pending  before  both  houses  of 
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Congress  look  toward  investigation  of  the  out¬ 
rage  at  East  St.  Louis.  I  understand  that  you 
are  sympathetically  disposed  toward  this  inves¬ 
tigation  by  Federal  authority.  Such  investiga¬ 
tion  is  important  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
implies  a  tardy  recognition  of  national  respon¬ 
sibility  for  local  lawlessness.  There  is  no 
expectation  that  any  additional  comprehensive 
information  will  result.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  there  will  be  a  half  dozen  similar  outbreaks 
before  this  investigation  is  well  under  way. 
Indeed,  since  the  East  St.  Louis  atrocity  there 
have  already  been  lynchings  in  Georgia,  Loui¬ 
siana,  Pennsylvania  and  Montana.  Every  in¬ 
telligent  American  knows  as  much  about  the 
essential  cause  of  this  conflict  as  he  will  know 
after  long  and  tedious  investigation.  The  vital 
issues  involved  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  tech¬ 
nical  wr anglings  over  majority  and  minority 
reports.  What  the  nation  needs  is  not  investi¬ 
gation  of  obvious  fact,  but  determination  and 
avowed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  President 
speaking  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
put  an  end  to  lawlessness  wherever  it  raises  its 
hideous  head. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  steadily  maintained 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  authority 
over  lynchings  and  local  race  conflicts.  This  is 
not  a  political  contention.  This  view  was  main- 
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tained  under  the  administrations  of  Harrison, 
Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  In¬ 
deed,  President  Cleveland,  that  great  American 
democrat,  came  nearer  recognizing*  Federal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  such  matters  than  any  President 
before  or  since  his  time.  During  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  McKinley,  an  atrocious 
riot  occurred  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  the  city  in 
which  you  spent  your  boyhood  as  the  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  Scores  of  innocent 
Negroes  were  killed  and  hundreds  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  But  it  was  maintained  that 
the  President  had  no  authority  to  interfere.  A 
horrible  lynching  took  place  at  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  few  miles  from  the  White  House,  which 
the  President  might  possibly  have  observed 
through  his  field  glasses.  And  yet  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  purely  local  affair  for  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  had  no  responsibility  nor  con¬ 
cern.  You  recall  the  atrocities  of  the  riot  in 
Atlanta,  a  city  in  which  you  spent  your  young 
manhood  as  a  practitioner  of  law.  But  here 
again  even  President  Roosevelt  could  find  no 
ground  for  interference. 

These  outbreaks  are  not  limited  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  although  they  occur  there  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  elsewhere  because  of  the  relatively 
larger  number  of  Negroes  in  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  lynchings  and  burnings 
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in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Colorado  and  other  Northern  States.  The  evil 
is  indeed  national  in  its  range  and  scope,  and 
the  nation  must  provide  the  remedy.  Striking 
indeed  is  the  analogy  between  the  spread  of  law¬ 
lessness  today  and  the  extension  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  two  generations  ago.  Like 
slavery,  lawlessness  cannot  be  localized.  As 
the  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free  under  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  it  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  half  law-abiding  and  half  lawless  under 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  evil  tendency  over¬ 
comes  the  good,  just  as  the  darker  overlaps  the 
brighter  phase  in  the  waning  moon.  If  the 
Negro  is  allowed  to  be  lynched  in  the  South  with 
impunity,  he  will  soon  be  lynched  in  the  North, 
so  easy  is  the  communicability  of  evil  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  lynching  of  Negroes  has  become 
fashionable  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
When  a  black  man  is  accused  of  wrongdoing, 
“ Lynch  the  Negro!”  is  the  cry  that  springs 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  man,  woman 
and  child.  The  fashion  is  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  If  slavery  could 
have  been  isolated  and  segregated  in  the  South 
that  institution  might  have  existed  even  down 
to  the  present  time.  And  so,  if  lynching  could 
be  localized  and  limited  to  the  Southern  States, 
the  nation  as  a  whole  would  have  less  pretext  for 
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interfering.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  Senator 
Tombs  of  Georgia  boasted  that  he  would  call 
the  roll  of  bis  slaves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  an  ambition  which, 
doubtless,  might  have  been  gratified  had  not  the 
nation  arisen  in  its  moral  might  and  blotted 
out  the  iniquitous  institution  altogether.  Unless 
the  aroused  conscience  of  the  American  people, 
efficiently  asserting  itself  through  Federal  au¬ 
thority,  shall  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  that  the  Negro  will 
yet  be  lynched  not  only  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  but  on  the  campus  of 
your  beloved  Princeton.  Already  there  have 
been  burnings  of  human  beings  in  the  bleeding 
State  of  Old  John  Brown,  and  in  the  city  where 
lie  the  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  During 
the  past  thirty  years  nearly  3,000  Negroes  have 
been  lynched  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Scores  of  these  have  been  burned  at  the  stake. 
Even  the  bodies  of  women  have  been  fed  to  the 
flames.  Thousands  of  localities  in  the  majority 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  experienced 
these  outrages.  Our  fair  land  of  liberty  is 
blotted  over  with  these  foul  spots  which  cannot 
be  washed  out  by  all  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  involved  in  these  lynchings, 
either  as  participants  or  as  acquiescent  lookers- 
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on,  all  of  whom  were  potential  murderers. 
So  general  and  widespread  has  become  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  lynching  may  well  be  characterized  as 
a  national  institution,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
American  democracy. 

Lynching  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Negro 
race.  Hundreds  of  white  men  have  been  the 
victims  of  lawlessness  and  violence.  While 
these  words  are  flowing  from  my  pen,  news 
comes  over  the  wire  that  a  labor  agitator  has 
been  lynched  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Although 
the  Negro  is  at  present  the  chief  victim  of  law¬ 
lessness,  like  any  other  evil  disease,  it  cannot 
be  limited  by  racial  lines. 

It  is  but  hollow  mockery  of  the  Negro,  when 
he  is  beaten  and  bruised  and  burned  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation  and  flees  to  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  for  asylum,  to  be  denied  relief  on  the 
ground  of  doubtful  jurisdiction.  The  black  man 
asks  for  justice  and  is  given  a  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  asks  for  protection  and  is  confronted 
with  a  scheme  of  governmental  checks  and 
balances. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy.  You  express  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  in  the  great  world  conflict 
which  involves  practically  the  entire  human 
race.  You  are  the  accepted  spokesman  of  the 
world  democracy.  You  have  sounded  the 
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trumpet  of  democratization  of  the  nations, 
which  shall  never  call  retreat.  But,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  A  doctrine  that  breaks  down  at  home  is 
not  fit  to  be  propagated  abroad.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  pious  slaveholder  who  became  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  plea  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  that  he  sold  one  of  his  slaves  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  cause.  Why  democratize  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  if  it  leads  them  to  delight 
in  the  burning  of  human  beings  after  the 
manner  of  Springfield,  Waco,  Memphis,  and 
East  St.  Louis  while  the  nation  looks  helplessly 
on?  You  add  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world  nor  to  the  culture  of  the  human  spirit  by 
the  technical  changes  in  forms  of  government. 
The  old  adage  still  remains  true : 

“For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest — 
What’s  best  administered — is  best.” 

If  democracy  cannot  control  lawlessness,  then 
democracy  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
nations  of  the  world  have  a  right  to  demand  of 
us  the  workings  of  the  institutions  at  home 
before  they  are  promulgated  abroad.  The 
German  press  will,  doubtless,  gloat  with 
ghoulish  glee  over  American  atrocities  against 
the  Negro.  The  outrages  complained  of  against 
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the  Belgians  become  merciful  performances  by 
gruesome  comparison.  Onr  frantic  wail  against 
the  barbarity  of  Turk  against  Armenian,  Ger¬ 
man  upon  Belgian,  Russian  upon  Jew,  are  made 
with  no  effect.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  out¬ 
breaks  are  bnt  the  spontaneous  ebullitions  of 
popular  feelings,  without  governmental  sanc¬ 
tion  or  approval.  These  outrages  occur  all 
over  the  nation.  The  nation  must  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  it  permits.  Sins  of  permission  are 
as  reprehensible  as  sins  of  commission.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Turkish  ambassador  was  handed  his 
passports  by  you  for  calling  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  between  olir  national  practice  and 
performance.  The  nation  was  compelled,  with 
a  spirit  of  humiliation,  to  accept  the  reproach 
which  he  hurled  into  our  teeth:  “Thou  hypo¬ 
crite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  of  thine  own  eye ; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  of  thy  brother’s  eye.”  Every  high- 
minded  American  must  be  touched  with  a  tinge 
of  shame  when  he  contemplates  that  his  rally¬ 
ing  cry  for  the  liberation  of  humanity  is  made  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  by  these  racial  barbarities. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  helpless  Negro.  In  the  early  .  stages  of 
these  outbreaks  there  was  an  attempt  to  fix  an 
evil  and  lecherous  reputation  on  the  Negro  race 
as  lying  at  the  basis  of  lynching  and  lawlessness. 
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Statistics  most  clearly  refute  this  contention. 
The  great  majority  of  the  outbreaks  cannot  even 
allege  rapeful  assault  in  extenuation.  It  is  un- 
,  doubtedly  true  that  there  are  imbruted  and 
lawless  members  of  the  Negro  race,  as  there 
are  of  the  white  race,  capable  of  committing 
any  outrageous  and  hideous  offense.  The 
Negro  possesses  the  imperfections  of  his  status. 
His  virtues  as  well  as  his  failures  are  simply 
human.  It  is  a  fatuous  philosophy,  however, 
that  would  resort  to  cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ment  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Lynching  has 
never  made  one  Negro  virtuous  nor  planted  the 
seed  of  right  doing  in  the  mind  of  a  single  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.  The  Negro  should  be  encouraged 
in  all  right  directions  to  develop  his  best  manly 
and  human  qualities.  Where  he  deviates  from 
the  accepted  standard  he  should  be  punished  by 
due  process  of  law.  But  as  long  as  the  Negro 
is  held  in  general  despite  and  suppressed  below 
the  level  of  human  privilege,  just  so  long  will  he 
produce  a  disproportionate  number  of  imper¬ 
fect  individuals  of  evil  propensity.  To  relegate 
the  Negro  to  a  status  that  encourages  the  basest 
instincts  of  humanity,  and  then  denounce  him 
because  he  does  not  stand  forth  as  a  model  of 
human  perfection,  is  of  the  same  order  of  ironi¬ 
cal  cruelty  as  shown  by  the  barbarous  Teutons 
in  Shakespeare,  who  cut  off  the  hands  and 
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hacked  out  the  tongue  of  the  lovely  Lavinia,  and 
then  upbraided  her  for  not  calling  for  perfumed 
water  to  wash  her  delicate  hands.  The  Negro 
is  neither  angelic  nor  diabolical,  but  merely 
human,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  vainglorious  boast  of  Anglo-Saxon 
superiority  will  no  longer  avail  to  justify  these 
outrages.  The  contact,  adjustment  and  attri¬ 
tion  of  various  races  of  mankind  constitute  a 
problem  which  is  coterminous  with  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  lighter  and  stronger  races  are 
coming  into  contact  with  the  weaker  and  darker 
ones.  The  stronger  breeds  of  men  are  relating 
themselves  to  the  weaker  members  of  the  human 
family  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  How  does 
it  happen  that  in  the  United  States  alone,  of 
all  civilized  lands,  these  atrocious  outrages  are 
heaped  upon  the  helpless  Negro?  The  English 
nation  has  the  largest  colonial  experience  and 
success  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  has  come  into  relationship  with  the  various 
weaker  breeds  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  everywhere  under  English  jurisdiction  law 
and  order  prevail.  In  the  West  Indies,  where 
Negroes  outnumber  the  whites  20  to  1,  rape  and 
lynching  have  scarcely  yet  found  a  place  in  the 
local  vocabulary.  In  Brazil,  under  a  Latin  dis¬ 
pensation,  where  a  more  complex  racial  situa¬ 
tion  exists  than  in  the  United  States,  racial 
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peace  and  good-will  prevail.  Belgium  furnishes 
the  only  parallel  of  civilized  nations,  in  the 
atrocious  treatment  of  a  helpless  people  placed 
in  their  charge.  But  even  the  Belgians  were 
forced  to  modify  the  rigors  of  their  outrageous 
regime  in  the  Congo,  under  the  bombardment 
of  moral  sentiment  of  the  more  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  America  enjoys  the  evil 
distinction  among  all  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  of  taking  delight  in  murder  and  burning 
of  human  beings.  Nowhere  else  do  men,  women 
and  children  dance  with  ghoulish  glee  and  fight 
for  ghastly  souvenirs  of  human  flesh  and  mock 
the  dying  groans  of  the  helpless  victim  which 
sicken  the  air,  while  the  flickering  flames  of  the 
funeral  pyre  lighten  the  midnight  sky  with  their 
lurid  glare. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  conscience  has 
been  touched  and  quickened  by  the  East  St. 
Louis  outbreak  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
Press  and  pulpit  have  tried  to  forget  these  out¬ 
rages.  At  each  fresh  outbreak  they  would  lash 
themselves  into  a  spasm  of  virtue  and  exhaust 
the  entire  vocabulary  of  denunciation,  but, 
forthwith,  would  lapse  into  sudden  silence  and 
asquiescent  guilt.  By  some  fatuous  delusion 
they  seem  to  hope  that  the  atrocities  of  Spring- 
field,  Wilmington,  Waco,  Atlanta,  Memphis  and 
a  thousand  other  places  of  evil  report  would 
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never  be  repeated,  nor  the  memory  rise  up  to 
condemn  the  nation.  But  silence  and  neglect 
merely  result  in  compounding  atrocities.  The 
East  St.  Louis  outbreak  convinces  the  nation, 
as  it  has  never  been  before,  that  the  time  for 
action  has  come.  The  press  is  not  content  with 
a  single  editorial  ebullition,  but  by  repeated  ut¬ 
terances  insists  that  the  nation  shall  deal  with 
its  most  malignant  domestic  evil.  Reproach  is 
cast  upon  your  contention  for  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  in  face  of  its  lamentable 
failure  at  home.  Ex-President  Roosevelt,  who 
is  the  greatest  living  voice  now  crying  aloud 
for  individual  and  national  righteousness,  has 
openly  proclaimed,  in  dramatic  declaration,  that 
these  outbreaks  make  our  moral  propaganda 
for  the  liberation  of  mankind  but  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Mr.  President,  can  this  nation  hope  to 
live  and  to  grow  in  favor  with  God  and  man  on 
the  basis  of  a  lie?  A  nation  with  a  stultified 
conscience  is  a  nation  with  stunted  power. 

Democracies  have  frequently  shut  their  eyes 
to  moral  inconsistencies.  The  democracy  of 
Greece  conferred  privilege  upon  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  of  freemen  in  the  midst  of  ten  times  their 
own  number  of  slaves.  The  Greek  philosophers 
and  statesmen  were  supremely  unconscious  of 
this  moral  obliquity.  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  which  declared  for  the  equality  of  all 
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men  was  written  by  a  slaveholder.  The  states¬ 
men  of  the  period,  however,  hoped  that  slavery 
would  be  of  short-lived  duration,  and  would 
effect  its  own  solution  in  the  process  of  time. 
But  Thomas  Jefferson  was  keenly  sensitive  of 
the  moral  inconsistency  of  this  attitude  that 
God  is  just,  and  that  His  justice  would  not 
slumber  forever.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  perhaps 
the  only  great  statesman  of  democracy  who  was 
absolutely  consistent  in  his  logical  attitude  and 
moral  sincerity.  He  uttered  no  word  of  cryptic 
meaning.  The  people  heard  him  gladly  be¬ 
cause  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  not 
the  coinage  of  his  intellect,  but  the  mintage  of 
his  heart.  The  embattled  hosts  under  his  high 
command  marched  to  victory  with  the  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  resounding  in  their  souls : 

“As  He  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free — ” 

To  them  this  phrase  had  no  remote  and  de¬ 
ferred  meaning,  but  was  immediately  applicable 
to  their  black  brother  in  chains.  It  was  not  a 
barren  ideality,  but  a  living  impulse.  You  have 
given  the  rallying  cry  for  the  present  world 
crisis.  But  this  shibboleth  will  be  robbed  of 
instant  meaning  and  power  unless  it  applies  to 
the  helpless  within  our  own  gates.  If  the  sons 
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and  grandsons  of  the  heroes  who  battered 
down  the  walls  of  slavery  a  half  century  ago 
could  be  made  to  feel  with  unreserved  certain¬ 
ty  a  renewal  of  the  moral  energy  which  urged 
their  fathers  to  that  high  resolve,  they  would, 
with  heightened  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  de¬ 
molish  the  Teutonic  bulwarks  of  oppression 
across  the  seas. 

Doctrine  is  more  than  deeds,  if  it  be  sound 
doctrine.  Deeds  are  the  outgrowth  of  doctrine. 
Doctrine  lives  forever  with  persistent  poten¬ 
tiality.  Doctrine  rules  the  world  or  throws  it 
into  confusion.  The  power  of  words  is  far 
greater  than  the  meaning  of  the  author.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  lay  in  the  minds  or 
practice  of  the  statesmen  of  Greece.  They 
planted  the  seeds  of  democracy,  and  all  man¬ 
kind  will  become  the  beneficiary  of  the  sowing. 
The  intendment  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  boots  but  little.  That  doc¬ 
ument  will  stand  for  all  time  as  the  gospel  of 
human  liberty.  When  you  speak  of  the  democ¬ 
ratization  of  the  world  and  the  liberation  of 
mankind,  you  are  setting  up  a  standard  to  which 
the  whole  world  must  rise  in  the  ages  to  come, 
despite  its  attitude  at  the  present  time.  It  may 
be  far  from  the  purpose  of  our  present-day 
statesmen  to  admit  the  Negro  into  this  democ¬ 
racy  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  rest.  But 
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in  spite  of  the  purpose  of  this  statesmanship, 
this  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  human  democ¬ 
racy.  A  democracy  of  race  or  class  is  no  de¬ 
mocracy  at  all.  It  is  with  projected  imagina¬ 
tion  that  the  Negro  will  endure  until  these  high- 
sounding  phrases  have  borne  their  full  fruition. 
Any  other  class  of  the  American  people,  under 
the  strain  of  distress  to  which  the  Negro  has 
been  subjected,  would  imitate  Job’s  distracted 
wife,  and  curse  the  white  God  and  die.  The 
Negro  will  neither  curse  nor  die,  but  grin  and 
live — albeit  beneath  that  grin  is  a  groaning  of 
spirit  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  Negro  says 
to  his  country,  ‘ ‘  Though  you  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  serve  you. ’  9 

The  Negro’s  patriotism  is  vicarious  and  al¬ 
truistic.  It  seems  to  be  an  anomaly  of  fate  that 
the  Negro,  the  man  of  all  men  who  is  held  in 
despite,  should  stand  out  in  conspicuous  relief 
at  every  crisis  of  our  national  history.  His 
blood  offering  is  not  for  himself  or  for  his  race, 
but  for  his  country.  This  blood  flows  like  a, 
stream  through  our  national  history,  from  Bos¬ 
ton  Commons  to  Carrizal.  Attucks  was  the) 
first  American  to  give  his  blood  as  an  earnest'; 
of  American  independence.  The  Negro  was' 
with  Washington  in  the  dark  days  of  Valley 
Forge,  when  the  lamp  of  national  liberty  flick¬ 
ered  almost  to  extinguishment.  The  black 
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troops  fought  valiantly  with  Jackson  behind 
the  fleecy  breastworks  at  New  Orleans.  Two 
hundred  thousand  black  boys  in  blue  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Union.  The  Negro  was  the  posi¬ 
tive  cause  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  negative 
cause  of  the  united  nation  with  which  we  face 
the  world  today. 

The  reckless  daring  of  Negro  troops  on  San 
Juan  Hill  marked  the  turning  point  in  the 
struggle  which  drove  the  last  vestige  of  Span¬ 
ish  power  from  the  Western  world.  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  we  buried  with  honor,  at  Arling¬ 
ton  Cemetery,  the  Negro  soldiers  who  fell  face 
forward  while  carrying  the  flag  to  the  farthest 
point  in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  in  quest  of  the 
bandit  who  dared  place  impious  foot  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  In  complete  harmony  with  this  mar¬ 
velous  patriotic  record,  it  so  happened,  that  it 
was  an  American  Negro  who  proved  to  be  the 
first  victim  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare, 
after  you  had  distinctly  announced  to  Germany 
that  such  outrages  would  be  considered  tanta¬ 
mount  to  war.  In  all  of  these  ways  has  the 
Negro  shown,  purposely  or  unconsciously,  his 
undeviating  devotion  to  the  glory  and  honor  of 
the  nation.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  country. 

In  the  midst  of  the  World  War  for  the  democ- 
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ratization  of  mankind,  the  Negro  will  do  his 
full  share.  I  have  personally  always  striven  to 
urge  the  Negro  to  be  patriotic  and  loyal  in  every 
emergency.  At  the  Reserve  Officers  ’  Training 
Camp  in  Fort  Des  Moines,  there  are  over  one 
hundred  young  colored  men,  who  have  come 
under  my  instruction.  The  deviltry  of  his 
fellowmen  cannot  devise  iniquities  horrible 
enough  to  drive  him  from  his  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion.  The  Negro,  Mr.  President,  in  this  emer¬ 
gency,  will  stand  by  you  and  the  nation.  Will 
you  and  the  nation  stand  by  the  Negro! 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils,  especially  if  these  spoils  be 
human  liberty.  After  this  war  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  mankind  has  been  won  through  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  patriotic  participation,  he  will  repeat  the 
lines  of  the  old  familiar  hymn  somewhat  louder 
than  ever : 

“Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door, 

He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before ; 

Has  waited  long,  is  waiting  still; 

You  treat  no  other  friend  so  ill.” 

As  a  student  of  public  questions  I  have  care¬ 
fully  watched  your  attitude  on  the  race  prob¬ 
lem.  You  have  preserved  a  lukewarm  aloofness 
from  the  tangled  issues  of  this  problem.  In 
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searching  your  writings  one  finds  little  or  no 
reference  to  this  troubled  phase  of  American 
life.  It  seems  that  you  regard  it  as  a  regretta¬ 
ble  social  malady  to  be  treated  with  cautious 
and  calculated  neglect.  There  is  observable, 
however,  a  passive  solicitude.  You  have  kept 
the  race  problem  in  the  back  part  of  your  mind. 
Your  letter  to  Bishop  Walters  during  your  first 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  expressing  a  gen¬ 
erous  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
though  of  a  general  and  passive  character, 
caused  many  Negroes  to  give  you  their  political 
support.  Under  the  stress  and  strain  of  other 
pressing  issues  and  the  partisan  demands  of 
your  political  supporters,  you  have  not  yet 
translated  this  passive  purpose  into  positive 
performance.  There  is,  however,  something  of 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  while  during  your 
entire  career  you  have  never  done  anything  con¬ 
structive  for  the  Negro,  you  have  never  done 
anything  destructive  against  him.  Your  con¬ 
structive  opportunity  is  now  at  hand.  The  time 
has  come  to  make  lawlessness  a  national  issue, 
as  a  war  measure  if  not  from  any  higher  con¬ 
sideration.  As  a  patriotic  and  military  neces¬ 
sity,  I  suggest  that  you  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  invest  you  with  the  power  to 
prevent  lynching,  and  to  quell  lawlessness  and 
violence  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  war.  Or  at  least  you  might 
quicken  the  conscience  of  the  nation  by  a  stir¬ 
ring  message  to  Congress  calling  attention  to 
this  growing  evil  which  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  the  nation.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  be¬ 
fore  the  war  is  over  you  will  have  to  resort  to 
some  such  measure  to  control  internal  disturb¬ 
ances  on  other  accounts.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  nation  should  spend  billions  of  dollars 
and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  millions  of  its  citizens 
without  domestic  uprising  and  revulsion.  In 
such  a  time  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  exercise  all  but  dictatorial  power.  The 
country  is  willing  to  grant  you  anything  you 
ask  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  this  crisis.  You 
asked  Congress  to  grant  undiscriminated  use 
of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  means  of  securing 
international  good-will  and  friendship,  and  it 
was  granted.  In  face  of  the  impending  conflict 
you  demanded  that  Congress  should  grant  the 
eight-hour  demand  of  the  laboring  men,  and  it 
was  done.  The  suffragists  who  guard  you  going 
in  and  coming  out  of  the  White  House  were 
duly  convicted  under  process  of  law,  but  were 
immediately  pardoned  by  you  to  avoid  embar¬ 
rassment  in  this  war  emergency.  You  asked 
for  billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  lives  to 
be  placed  at  your  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
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carrying  on  the  great  conflict,  and  it  was 
willingly  granted.  The  people  have  willingly 
placed  in  yonr  hands  more  power  than  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  any  member  of  the  human 
race,  and  are  willing  to  trust  you  in  the  use  of 
that  power.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  grant  this 
additional  authority  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war  in  order  to  secure  the  unquali¬ 
fied  patriotic  devotion  of  all  of  the  citizens  and 
to  safeguard  the  honor  of  democracy  and  the 
good  name  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  President,  Negroes  all  over  the  nation 
are  aroused  as  they  have  never  been  before.  It 
is  not  the  wild  hysteria  of  the  hour,  but  a  de¬ 
termined  purpose  that  this  country  shall  be 
made  a  safe  place  for  American  citizens  to  live 
and  work  and  enjoy  the  pursuits  of  happiness. 
Ten  thousand  speechless  men  and  women 
marched  in  silent  array  down  Fifth  Avenue  in 
New  York  City  as  a  spectral  demonstration 
against  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  heaped  upon 
the  race.  Negro  women  all  over  the  nation 
have  appointed  a  day  of  prayer  in  order  that 
righteousness  might  be  done  to  this  people. 
The  weaker  sex  of  the  weaker  race  are  praying 
that  God  may  use  you  as  the  instrument  of  His 
will  to  promote  the  cause  of  human  freedom  at 
home.  I  attended  one  of  these  6  o’clock  prayer 
meetings  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Two  thou- 
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sand  humble  women  snatched  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  before  going  on  their  daily  tasks 
to  resort  to  the  house  of  prayer.  They  liter¬ 
ally  performed  unto  the  Lord  the  burden  of 
their  prayer  and  song,  * ‘Steal  Away  to  Jesus.’ ’ 
There  was  not  a  note  of  bitterness  nor  denun¬ 
ciation  throughout  the  season  of  prayer.  They 
prayed  as  their  mothers  prayed  in  the  darker 
days  gone  by,  that  God  would  deliver  the  race. 
Mr.  President,  you  can  help  God  answer  their 
prayer.  May  it  not  be  that  these  despised  and 
rejected  daughters  of  a  despised  and  rejected 
race  shall  yet  lead  the  world  to  its  knees  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  some  controlling  power  out¬ 
side  of  the  machinations  of  man?  As  I  sat 
there  and  listened  in  reverent  silence  to  these 
two  thousand  voices  as  they  sang, — 

“On  Christ,  the  Solid  Rock,  I  stand, 

All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand - ” 

I  could  not  think  of  the  godless  war  which  is 
now  convulsing  the  world — a  war  in  which 
Christian  hands  are  dyed  in  Christian  blood. 
It  must  cause  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  groan  as 
in  His  dying  agony  when  He  gave  up  the  ghost 
on  the  cross.  The  professed  followers  of  the 
Meek  and  Lowly  One,  with  heathen  heart,  are 
putting  their  trust  in  reeking  tube  and  iron 
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shard.  God  uses  the  humbler  things  of  life  to 
confound  the  mighty.  It  may  be  that  these 
helpless  victims  of  cruelty  and  outrage  will 
bring  an  apostate  world  back  to  God. 

Mr.  President,  ten  million  of  your  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  are  looking  to  you  and  to  the  God  whom 
you  serve  to  grant  them  relief  in  this  hour  of 
their  deepest  distress.  All  moral  reforms  grow 
out  of  the  people  who  suffer  and  stand  in  need 
of  them.  The  Negro’s  helpless  position  may 
yet  bring  America  to  a  realizing  sense  that 
righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people. 

Yours  truly, 

Kelly  Miller. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  JAPANESE 

I  happened  on  the  Pacific  Coast  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  Japanese  situation.  The  stress  of 
opposition  was  laid  upon  economic  rather  than 
racial  differences.  It  was  generally  considered 
that  the  Japanese,  by  reason  of  their  thrift  and 
frugality,  proved  to  be  more  than  an  equal  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  white  man.  They  are  able  to 
increase  the  economic  fraction  by  decreasing 
the  denominator,  whereas  augmentation  of  the 
numerator  is  the  only  method  that  the  American 
is  willing  to  practice.  Physiologically,  the  J ap- 
anese  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  truck  gar¬ 
dening  and  other  modes  of  agriculture  on  the 
Pacific  coast ;  they  are  small  in  stature  and  can 
the  more  easily  practice  certain  phases  of  agri¬ 
culture  which,  like  religious  devotion,  must  be 
performed  on  the  knee. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Japanese  have  back 
of  them  a  strong,  aggressive  and  self-assertive 
nationality.  With  a  territory  too  small  to  sup¬ 
port  its  population,  to  seek  a  larger  area  for 
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the  expansion  of  its  overcrowded  life  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  Japanese  government.  It  sup¬ 
ports  semi-officially  large  land  and  agricul¬ 
tural  projects  for  its  expatriated  citizens.  The 
American  farmer,  therefore,  has  to  compete, 
not  merely  with  individual  Japanese,  but  also 
with  the  concealed  hand  of  the  Nippon  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  Japanese  have 
aspirations  to  become  American  citizens  with 
singleness  of  spirit  and  detachment  of  aim,  but 
after  absorbing  the  substances  of  other  lands, 
they  long  to  return  to  their  native  land  as  the 
scattered  Jew  yearned  for  his  native  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Harding,  as  the  senator  from  Ohio,  with 
statesmanlike  comprehension  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved,  stated  that  America  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  possess  the  sovereign  right  to  exclude 
any  undesirable  element  from  its  borders,  and 
must  be  the  undisputed  arbiter  of  the  test  of 
desirability.  This  he  has  done  without  wound¬ 
ing  the  racial  pride  or  the  just  sensibilities  of 
the  nation  involved  in  the  issue. 

I  consulted  many  Californians,  white  and 
black,  as  to  the  attitude  towards  the  Negro,  and 
found  that  there  existed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
no  Negro  problem  in  its  frictional  aspect. 
Where  restrictive  laws  existed,  they  were  in¬ 
spired  by  the  emergencies  of  the  oriental  situ- 
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ation  and  did  not  aim  directly  at  the  American 
Negro.  The  fact  that  the  oriental  situation  had 
reached  a  stage  of  acute  irritation  tended  to  di¬ 
rect  attention  away  from  the  Negro.  It  is  not 
good  policy  to  handle  more  than  one  trouble¬ 
some  issue  at  a  time.  Effort  is  frequently  made 
to  identify  the  attitude  of  the  Pacific  coast 
statesmen  on  the  oriental  question  with  that 
of  the  southerners  on  the  Negro  question.  The 
two  cases  are  in  no  sense  identical. 

The  Negro  is  an  American  citizen  whose 
American  residence  and  citizenry  reach  further 
back  than  the  great  majority  of  the  white  race. 
He  has  from  the  beginning  contributed  a  full 
share  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  America 
and  his  claims  to  patrimony  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship  and  privilege  are  his  just  and  rightful 
due.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
eleventh  hour  comer,  and  is  claiming  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  If  the  case  of  the  Negro 
were  parallel  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  if  the 
Negro  were  now  for  the  first  time  claiming  the 
right  of  unrestricted  entry  into  the  American 
industrial,  political  and  social  scheme,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  entirely  different;  but  he  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  constituent  sovereignty  as 
any  other.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  deprived  of 
any  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  prerogatives 
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of  American  citizenship  without  violating  every 
national  and  human  obligation  and  stultifying 
the  national  conscience.  Race  adjustment,  at 
best,  constitutes  an  intricate  and  complicated 
problem,  but  considering  the  political  aspect 
of  the  case,  the  political  status  of  the  Negro  is 
so  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Japanese  that 
a  comparison  becomes  odious. 

Takao  Ozawa  is  destined  to  become  the  Dred 
Scott  of  Japan.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Negro  race  did 
not  possess  citizenship  rights.  In  the  Takao 
case  the  same  tribunal  has  just  declared  that 
the  Japanese  race  is  not  eligible  to  citizenship 
in  the  United  States.  Fortunately  for  the 
Negro  race,  this  famous  decision  came  at  a 
time  of  intense  moral  agitation.  The  aroused 
conscience  of  the  nation  reversed  the  verdict 
of  the  court  of  next  to  the  last  resort.  The 
American  people  arose  in  their  moral  might 
and  utterly  repudiated  the  repugnant  verdict. 

The  people  themselves  constitute  the  court 
of  last  resort.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
made  a  definition  of  citizenship  which  includes 
every  person  born  in  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.  The  learned 
jurist  through  whose  voice  the  decision  was 
announced  became  a  byword  of  reproach  to 
the  American  people.  From  that  day  until 
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this,  his  name  is  never  mentioned  except  in 
terms  of  denunciation  or  disgust.  Had  this 
iniquitous  decision  been  handed  down  twenty 
years  earlier  or  fifty  years  later,  it  doubtless 
might  have  met  with  a  less  unfriendly  re¬ 
ception. 

The  Takao  Ozawa  decision  came  at  a  time 
when  the  American  mind  is  not  so  sensitively 
concerned  with  the  inherent  rights  of  man  to 
man.  The  rights  of  human  beings,  responsive 
to  moral  issues,  must  await  the  convenience  of 
the  interest  of  race.  In  all  of  the  influential 
organs  of  public  opinion,  one  looks  in  vain  for 
a  clear,  straight  from  the  soul,  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder  condemnation  of  this  Jap¬ 
anese  decision.  What  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  is  not  determined  by  technical  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  narrow  letter  of  the  law,  but  by 
the  quickened  or  callous  conscience  of  the 
people  at  that  time. 

According  to  the  law  passed  in  1870,  the 
white  race  and  the  Negro  race  are  the  only 
races  eligible  to  naturalization.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  law.  It  is  again  fortunate  for  the  Negro 
that  this  law  was  passed  at  a  time  when  the 
American  feeling  on  the  Negro  race  question 

had  reached  its  moral  maximum.  Well  do  I 

* 

recall  serving  as  spokesman  of  a  delegation  that 
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called  upon  members  of  Congress  to  protest 
against  a  proposed  law  which  excluded  both 
Asiatics  and  Africans  from  coming  to  the 
United  States.  The  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  was  a  Democrat 
from  Alabama.  He  stated  that  since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  immigrants  was  so  insignificant, 
being  but  a  handful  of  West  Indians,  and  since 
these  few  settled  in  the  North,  and  did  not 
bother  the  white  people  of  the  South,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  limit  the  restrictive  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  Asiatics. 

To  some  it  may  seem  to  be  inexplicable  that 
discrimination  is  here  made  in  favor  of  the 
Negro  rather  than  the  Japanese.  Ordinarily 
the  higher  meed  of  favor  goes  to  the  yellow 
Oriental.  Here  is  a  distinction  with  a  deep  dif¬ 
ference.  The  claim  of  the  Negro  as  a  moral 
co-equal  in  this  nation  does  not  rest  upon  mere 
political  expediency,  or  theory  of  race  rela¬ 
tionship,  but  is  firmly  founded  upon  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equity  and  justice.  The  white  and 
black  races  came  to  this  country  at  practically 
the  same  time.  As  many  generations  of  blacks 
as  of  whites  lie  buried  beneath  her  soil.  They 
enjoy  an  inheritance  of  three  centuries  of  an¬ 
cestral  toil.  The  white  race  has  no  claim  to 
ownership  of  this  nation  that  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  Negro.  Both  have  contributed 
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according  to  their  talent  and  opportunity  to 
her  grandeur  and  glory.  The  contribution  of 
the  Negro  as  a  spontaneous  and  cheerful  co¬ 
worker  has  never  been  questioned.  In  indus¬ 
trial  endeavor,  in  loyal  devotion,  in  patriotic 
performance  and  in  spiritual  enrichment  he  has 
done  his  full  share.  The  white  race  cannot, 
without  violating  every  obligation  of  justice 
and  honor,  deny  to  the  Negro  any  reward  of 
privilege  which  as  the  fruit  of  their  joint  labor 
he  claims  for  himself. 

But  with  the  Japanese  it  is  not  so.  He  has 
contributed  nothing  to  the  growth  and  grandeur 
of  America.  His  claims  rest  solely  upon  the 
demands  of  international  comity  and  the  more 
abstract  claims  of  human  brotherhood. 

Ozawa  claimed  that  the  Japanese  should  be 
classified  as  white  by  virtue  of  a  common  an¬ 
cestry  from  which  both  races  sprung.  This 
claim  was  disallowed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and 
non-white  races  is  clearly  understood  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  which  no  amount  of  learned  ethno¬ 
logical  disquisition  can  seriously  disturb.  On 
the  abstract  side  of  the  contention,  the  Negro 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  Japanese  point 
of  view.  The  world  cannot  separate  itself  into 
air-tight  compartments  along  lines  of  racial 
cleavage.  The  scientific,  commercial  and  moral 
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movements  of  the  age  make  for  moral  unity. 
We  can  never  have  moral  unity  so  long  as  any 
race  smarts  under  the  stigma  of  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  been  the 
keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  Courts  and  jurists  who  deal  in  cus¬ 
toms,  traditions  and  precedents  are  apt  to  lag 
a  generation  or  so  behind  the  moral  progress 
of  the  age.  It  was  so  in  the  Dred  Scott  de¬ 
cision.  But  in  this  instance  it  seems  more 
likely  that  our  highest  tribunal  has  sensed  the 
reactionary  moral  sense  of  the  time.  There  is 
some  faint  glimpse  of  hope  in  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  requesting  that  the 
Supreme  Court  suspend  consideration  of  this 
case  pending  deliberations  concerning  interna¬ 
tional  disarmament.  International  harmony  of 
action  is  dependent  upon  international  good¬ 
will.  The  Ozawa  decision  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeling  among  the  Japanese  people. 
None  of  the  non-white  races  of  the  earth  will 
contemplate  this  decision  with  satisfaction. 
Will  this  decision  be  overthrown  in  time  by  the 
aroused  moral  sense  of  the  nation  as  was  its 
prototype  in  the  days  of  Dred  Scott  or  will  it 
stand  as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
ternational  peace  and  good-will? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  THE 

NORTH 

That  “the  Negro  can  earn  a  dollar  in  the 
South,  but  cannot  spend  it;  and  can  spend  a 
dollar  in  the  North,  but  cannot  earn  it,”  is 
one  of  Booker  T.  Washington’s  most  felicitous 
phrases.  This  was  an  apt  accurate  description 
at  the  time  of  its  utterance.  But  social  up¬ 
heavals  frustrate  the  wisdom  of  our  profound- 
est  philosophies.  The  war  robbed  this  sen¬ 
tentious  assertion  of  its  erstwhile  truth  and 
appositeness.  The  great  educator  had  scarcely 
been  dead  a  single  year,  when  Negroes  by  the 
tens  of  thousand  were  rushing  into  the  North 
to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  labor  market.  The 
scale  of  wages  seemed  fabulous  to  the  Negro 
workman,  accustomed  to  the  meager  compen¬ 
sations  in  the  South.  The  opportunities  to  earn 
and  to  spend  were  availed  of  with  equal  avidity. 
As  a  result  of  this  labor  demand,  fully  a  half 
million  Negroes  were  transferred  from  the 
South  to  the  North. 

Economic  opportunity  constitutes  the  pre- 
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vailing  motive  in  the  movement  of  human  pop¬ 
ulation.  Human  greed  is  too  hasty  for  immedi¬ 
ate  concrete  results  to  calculate  the  far-reaching 
social  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  introduction  of  strange  population  for 
purposes  of  industrial  and  economic  exploita¬ 
tion.  The  foreigner  in  America,  the  Negro  in 
the  South,  and  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  west  coast  were  introduced  to  fulfill 
urgent  labor  demands,  but  their  permanent  so¬ 
cial  adjustments  constitute  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  national  experience. 

Fred  Douglass  used  to  say  that  wherever 
the  Negro  goes  he  takes  himself  with  him.  The 
sudden  injection  of  a  half  million  Negroes  into 
the  North  will  tend  to  make  the  question  of 
race  adjustment  a  national,  rather  than  a  sec¬ 
tional  problem.  The  various  features  of  the 
problem  will  gain  new  meaning  and  emphasis 
because  of  its  widespread  relationships.  The 
educational  significance  of  this  northern  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro  has  hitherto  received  little 
or  no  attention,  and  yet  it  is  calculated  to  be 
of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  entire  Negro  race,  and  to  influence 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  nation.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  Census  Office,  in  1920  there 
were  1,550,754  Negroes  in  the  North,  giving  a 
decennial  increase  of  472,418  over  the  census  of 
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1910.  The  great  bulk  of  Negroes  in  the  North 
are  found  in  the  cities.  The  number  of  rural 
Negroes  in  the  Northern  States  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  diminishing  for  the  past  three  decades. 
The  Northern  Negro  creates  an  urban  rather 
than  a  rural  problem.  The  following  table  re¬ 
veals  this  city  tendency  in  a  most  striking 
manner : 


Negro  Population — Cities  North  of  the 
Potomac  River 


City 

1910 

1920 

Increase 

New  York  . . . . 

....  91,706 

153,088 

61,382 

Philadelphia  . . 

....  84,459 

134,098 

49,639 

Washington  . . 

.  96,446 

109,976 

13,530 

Chicago  . 

....  44,103 

109,594 

65,491 

Baltimore  . 

.  84,749 

108, . . . 

St.  Louis . 

....  43,960 

69,603 

25,643 

Detroit  . 

....  5,291 

41,532 

36,241 

Pittsburgh  . . . 

.  25,623 

37,688 

12,065 

Indianapolis  . . 

....  21,816 

34,690 

12,874 

Cleveland  . 

.  8,448 

34,474 

26,026 

Kansas  City  . . . 

....  23,566 

30,706 

7,140 

Cincinnati  . . . . 

....  19,639 

29,636 

9,997 

Columbus  . . . . 

....  12,739 

22,091 

9,352 

These  thirteen  cities  show  an  unusual  in¬ 
crease,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  While  this  rapid  growth  was 
due  to  special  causes  of  limited  continuance, 
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yet  the  numbers  are  not  likely  to  diminish,  but 
will  show  substantial  increase  with  the  coming 
decades. 

There  are  six  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
more  than  100,000  Negroes,  all  of  which,  with 
the  single  exception  of  New  Orleans,  are  to  be 
found  north  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  bor¬ 
der  cities,  Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis, 
and  Kansas  City,  have  separate  colored  schools, 
following  the  policy  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
the  other  cities  on  the  list  there  is  no  legal 
scholastic  separation  of  the  races.  The  city  is 
the  center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  nation. 
The  great  systems  of  education,  as  well  as  the 
great  seats  of  learning,  are  to  be  found  mainly 
in  the  centers  of  population.  A  million  and 
a  half  Negroes,  constituting  15  per  cent  of 
the  race,  are  thus  brought  into  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  best  educational  facilities  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  the  South 
the  Negroes  are  found  mainly  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
trict,  where  school  facilities  are  meager  and 
inadequate,  and  even  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
section  the  provisions  for  colored  schools  fall 
woefully  short  of  the  up-to-date  standards  of  a 
well  ordered  system.  In  speaking  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Negro,  we  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  widely  contrasted  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  two  groups. 
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Negroes  in  the  North  generally  are  admitted 
to  all  educational  facilities  provided  for  the 
general  community,  whether  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds  or  based  upon  private  foundation. 
The  people  of  the  North  have  devoted  much 
of  their  resources  and  philanthropic  energy  to 
the  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  while 
giving  little  or  no  consideration  to  the  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  race  within  their  midst.  The 
individual  has  been  given  an  equal  chance  in 
the  general  educational  provisions  and  has  been 
expected  to  rise  or  fall  according  to  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  own  merit.  The  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  focusing  in  the  large  centers  of  pop¬ 
ulation  will  inevitably  call  attention  to  the 
special  needs  of  this  growing  group  separated 
in  many  ways  from  the  life  of  the  community 
of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  colored  children  have  not  seemed  over- 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
provided  for  them.  They  have  not  felt  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  thorough  educational  equipment  for 
the  life  tasks  that  lay  within  their  reach.  Be¬ 
ing  confined  to  the  menial  modes  of  service,  they 
have  not  in  large  numbers  been  inspired  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  higher  reaches  of  education  de¬ 
manded  in  the  more  exacting  lines  of  service. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Southern  Negro  for 
knowledge  in  the  midst  of  meager  facilities  was 
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in  glaring  contrast  with  the  apathy  of  his 
Northern  brother  surrounded  by  such  great  ad¬ 
vantages. 

Until  quite  recently  the  fact  of  a  colored 
student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  the 
North  was  so  unusual  as  to  demand  general  no¬ 
tice  and  flattering  comment.  For  the  most  part 
the  colored  youth  who  pushed  their  way  through 
Northern  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
from  the  South  with  fresh  incentive  of  the 
masses  upon  them.  But  as  their  numbers  in¬ 
crease  and  concentrate  in  the  larger  centers, 
the  circle  of  racial  opportunity  widens.  The 
inspiration  of  racial  life  and  uplift  gives  spurs 
to  higher  aspiration.  The  inherent  needs  and 
necessities  of  the  masses  create  opportunities 
in  the  higher  lines  of  leadership  and  service 
that  demand  the  fullest  educational  equipment. 
Wherever  the  number  of  Negroes  in  a  com¬ 
munity  is  too  small  to  create  a  center  of  racial 
life  and  activity,  there  is  apt  to  be  shown  a 
corresponding  lack  of  ambition  and  upward 
purpose  on  the  part  of  colored  youth.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  handful  of  Negroes  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  North,  there  springs  up  a  little 
church,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  as  a  center  of  race  aspiration.  The 
largest  Negro  cities  in  the  world  are  found  in 
the  North.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
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Washington,  and  Chicago  contain  each  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  Negroes  to  engage  the  high¬ 
est  human  powers  and  faculties  to  answer  the 
needs  of  so  large  a  number  of  human  beings. 
The  ever  widening  field  invites  the  highest  am¬ 
bition  of  Negro  youth  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  opportunity  that  awaits  them. 

In  all  of  the  Northern  cities  the  Negro  is 
concentrated  in  segregated  areas  and  districts. 
This  residential  segregation  creates  a  demand 
for  leadership  and  self-direction.  Large  as  his 
numbers  seem,  taken  by  themselves,  the  Negro 
constitutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
population  except  in  several  of  the  border  cities. 
If  they  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
white  population,  they  would  be  practically  un¬ 
noticed  as  a  factor  in  the  general  equation. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Negroes  in 
New  York  in  the  midst  of  six  million  whites, 
if  evenly  diffused,  would  count  but  one  in  forty, 
and  would  be  a  negligible  entity  in  the  general 
life  of  the  metropolis.  But  a  hundred  thousand 
Negroes  in  Harlem  constitute  a  city  within  a 
city.  The  racial  needs  of  this  large  mass  must 
be  supplied  by  their  own  leadership,  almost  as 
if  they  constituted  a  separate  community. 
Negro  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors, 
teachers,  and  business  men  must  conform  with 
reasonable  approximation  to  the  prevailing 
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standards  of  the  community.  This  opportunity 
gives  incentive  and  ambition  to  the  youth  of 
the  race  to  equip  themselves  with  the  fullest 
educational  qualifications. 

In  most  of  the  Northern  States  primary  edu¬ 
cation  is  compulsory,  so  that  every  Negro  child, 
in  compliance  with  the  law,  must  attend  the 
public  schools  for  a  given  period  of  years.  In 
the  near  future  we  may  expect  that  the  Negro 
will  approximate  his  full  quota  in  high  school, 
normal  schools,  technical  schools,  and  colleges 
in  the  great  centers  of  population  where  he  is 
rapidly  congregating. 

There  were  more  than  four  hundred  Negro 
graduates  from  high  schools  in  the  class  of 
1920,  and  more  than  one  hundred  graduates 
from  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the 
Northern  States.  This  indicates  the  rapid 
growth  in  enrollment  of  the  Negro  in  secondary 
as  well  as  in  higher  institutions.  There  were 
probably  500  Negroes  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
professional  schools  of  the  North  during  the 
past  year.  This  educational  awakening  in  the 
North  but  indicates  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far 
separate  educational  facilities  will  be  deemed 
advisable  for  the  Negroes  in  the  Northern  cities 
as  their  numbers  tend  to  increase.  This  is  al- 
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ready  a  mooted  question  in  such  cities  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 
In  Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City,  where  separate  colored  schools 
are  maintained,  there  is  a  much  larger  enroll¬ 
ment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  higher  levels  of 
instruction  than  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  where  the  schools  are  mixed.  The 
separate  systems  seem  to  invoke  a  keener  in¬ 
centive  and  zest. 

Will  separate  schools  bring  out  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  Negro  and  lead  to  the  un¬ 
folding  of  his  powers  and  possibilities?  is  the 
question  countered  by  the  query:  Will  not 
scholastic  separation  on  racial  lines  vitiate  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  lower  the  standards 
of  the  less  favored  race  ?  This  controversy  will 
doubtless  engender  great  heat  of  feeling  and 
animosity  on  the  part  of  both  races.  The  final 
outcome  should  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
the  best  good  to  the  Negro  as  well  as  that  of  the 
community.  The  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to 
produce  good  and  useful  citizens.  This  ob¬ 
jective  should  transcend  all  theoretical  ques¬ 
tion  of  manner  or  method.  And  yet  the  great 
democratic  ideal  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind. 

While  the  masses  of  the  race  remain  in  the 
South,  the  educational  center  of  gravity  will  be 
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shifting  toward  the  North.  Ambitions  youth 
will  flock  to  the  centers  of  the  best  educational 
advantage,  regardless  of  national  or  racial  bor¬ 
der  lines.  Northern  institutions  are  filled  with 
white  Southern  youth  because  they  find  there 
at  present  better  educational  facilities  than  the 
South  provides.  They  saturate  themselves  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  and  acquire  technical  fa¬ 
cilities  of  these  great  centers  of  learning,  and 
carry  the  acquisition  back  for  the  assimilation 
of  their  own  section.  Negro  youth  will  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  impulse  and  purpose. 

Negro  schools  in  the  South  have,  so  far,  been 
planted  and  supported  on  the  basis  of  the 
Northern  philanthropy.  This  philanthropy  has 
concerned  itself  largely  with  Negroes  in  the 
Southern  States  who  have  been  suppressed  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  educational  opportunity  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  has  not  contemplated  that  Negroes 
in  considerable  numbers  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  educational  facilities  afforded  by 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  North.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  this  tendency 
upon  the  fate  of  the  Negro’s  higher  institutions 
of  learning  supported  in  the  South  on  a  philan¬ 
thropic  basis.  Philanthropists  are,  naturally 
enough,  disposed  to  place  help  where  they  deem 
it  is  the  most  needed.  There  is  no  particular 
need  to  help  the  Negro  in  the  North,  where  he 
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has  only  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  partake 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  flourishes  all 
about  him.  It  is  also  natural  that  philanthropy 
will  be  inclined  to  foster  institutions  which  en¬ 
courage  graduates  to  live  and  work  among  the 
masses  in  the  South  where  the  need  is  great¬ 
est.  Negro  students  of  Harvard,  Yale  or  Chi¬ 
cago  do  not  make  the  same  philanthropic  appeal 
as  those  in  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Tuskegee. 

There  is  also  a  reserved  feeling  that  it  might 
be  well  to  encourage  separate  Negro  institu¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  keep  too  large  a  number  of 
Negroes  from  entering  white  universities.  This 
feeling  will  doubtless  inure  greatly  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Negro  schools  in  the  South.  It  must  be 
determined  whether  the  Northern  universities 
are  apt  to  impart  to  Negro  students  the  social 
impulse  and  racial  aspiration  requisite  to  the 
best  service  of  the  race.  These  institutions 
are  not  adapted  to  the  Negroes  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions.  They  are  founded 
and  fostered  to  meet  the  needs,  aspirations, 
and  ambitions  of  the  most  favored  white  youth. 
The  Negro  must  grasp  the  general  aims  and 
ideals  and  interpret  and  apply  them  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  circumstances  of  his  own  race. 

The  schools  of  the  South  will  be  patterned 
after  those  in  the  North.  The  less-developed 
always  pay  homage  to  the  better-perfected 
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standards.  The  Negro  will  gain  acquaintance 
with  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  of  the  North, 
and  will,  perforce,  exploit  the  attainment  among 
his  own  people  in  the  South. 

In  the  educational  world  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  inexorable.  The  demand  for 
Negroes  in  the  higher  levels  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  social  leadership  in  the  North  will 
be  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  larger 
field  of  the  South.  The  incidental  hardships 
and  inequalities  of  the  Southern  regime  will 
be  undergone  in  quest  of  a  larger  field  for  ac¬ 
quired  attainment,  quickened  by  sacrificial  im¬ 
pulse  of  racial  reclamation.  Thus  the  North¬ 
ern  movement  of  the  Negro,  actuated  by  purely 
industrial  and  economic  motives,  will  yield 
significant  educational  fruitage. 


CHAPTER  IX 

NATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
NEGRO  EDUCATION 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  made  the  Negro  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  By  fiat  of  law  the  status  of  the  chattel 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  that  of  the  citi¬ 
zen.  The  National  Government  is  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  Negro  citizenship, 
a  responsibility  which  involves  the  obligation 
to  prepare  him  for  his  new  function  in  the 
government.  Carried  away  by  the  heat  and 
hysteria  of  war,  the  statesmanship  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  did  not  consider  all  of  the  consequences 
growing  out  of  this  momentous  act.  It  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  invest  the  newly  emanci¬ 
pated  slave  with  a  garb  of  citizenship,  with¬ 
out  preparing  him  to  wear  the  unaccustomed 
garb  becomingly.  His  education  was  left  to 
the  afflicted  states,  which  had  recently  been  dis¬ 
rupted  and  disorganized  by  the  ruinous  ravages 
of  war.  The  ill-fated  Freedmen’s  Bureau  un¬ 
dertook  in  some  slight  measure  to  fulfill  the 
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national  obligation.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  freedman  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  in 
his  upward  struggle  from  ignorance  to  en¬ 
lightenment.  It  was  hoped  that  his  enfran¬ 
chisement  might  enable  him  to  exert  the  requi¬ 
site  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  several  states, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  provision.  Amidst  all  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  misdeeds  of  reconstruction,  actual  or 
alleged,  there  stands  out  in  bold  relief  one  clear 
redeeming  feature.  Actuated  by  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  the  Negro  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  his  citizenship  function,  the  reconstruction 
governments  established  the  public  shcool  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  several  Southern  States.  One 
searches  in  vain  for  any  record  of  Southern 
statesmanship,  before  or  since  the  Civil  War, 
fraught  with  greater  benefits  to  both  races  than 
the  public  provision  for  the  education  of  all 
citizens,  established  by  the  much-maligned  re¬ 
construction  governments. 

But  actual  experience  soon  demonstrated 
what  prudent  provision  should  have  foreseen, 
namely,  that  the  recently  impoverished  and  dis¬ 
tracted  Southern  States  were  not,  of  them¬ 
selves,  able  to  maintain  adequate  school  systems 
for  the  efficient  education  of  both  races.  Their 
heroic  efforts  must  be  supplemented  by  na¬ 
tional  provision,  or  else  the  South  for  many 
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generations  must  lag  behind  other  sections  of 
the  nation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  statistics  of  il¬ 
literacy  showing  the  remarkable  rapidity  with 
which  the  Negro  is  acquiring  the  use  of  let¬ 
ters.  Beginning  practically  at  the  zero  point 
of  literacy,  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation, 
the  rate  of  literacy  had  arisen  to  70.6  per  cent 
in  1900.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Negro 
race  has  been  literalized,  has  been  considered 
the  most  marvelous  attainment  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  period  of  fifty  years  a  considerable 
majority  of  its  members  has  learned  the  use 
of  letters.  This  is  a  much  larger  per  cent  than 
is  shown  by  many  of  the  historic  races  of  the 
Old  World. 

The  mere  technical  acquisition  of  letters, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  very  simple  attain¬ 
ment.  A  few  months’  schooling  is  sufficient 
to  communicate  to  the  individual  the  oral  and 
phonetic  symbols  of  knowledge,  and  the  method 
of  combining  them  into  written  and  spoken 
speech.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  constitute 
a  key  with  twenty-six  notches,  which  unlocks 
the  accumulated  storehouse  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  mankind.  But  the  mere  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  mystic  key  is  of  little  value  unless 
the  wielder  has  a  previous  appreciation  of  the 
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wealth  of  wisdom  which  the  storehouse  con¬ 
tains.  The  Red  Indian  or  any  other  savage 
peoples  might  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  within  a  single  generation  but  if  they 
still  cling  to  their  ancestorial  and  traditional 
ways,  without  the  curiosity  of  incentive  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  secret  and  method  of  civilization, 
their  mere  technical  attainments  would  be  of 

little  more  value  than  a  curious  intellectual 

« 

gymnastic.  Although  70  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
race  can  read  and  write,  comparatively  a  small 
fraction  of  that  number  actually  do  make  an 
efficient  use  of  their  attainments.  In  the  states 
which  require  a  literacy  test  for  the  exercise 
of  franchise,  the  great  bulk  of  Negroes  are  ex¬ 
cluded  because  of  their  inability  to  meet  this 
simple  test;  albeit  the  statistics  of  such  states 
show  a  high  average  of  Negro  literacy.  Of 
course  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  intimate  that 
a  sovereign  state  would  be  guilty  of  the  deep 
dishonor  of  depriving  its  citizens  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights  by  cunning  device  or  tricky 
contrivance.  Statistics  of  illiteracy  are  mis¬ 
leading  because  the  individual’s  pride  which  in¬ 
disposes  him  to  have  his  ignorance  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  recorded,  often  leads  him  to  render 
misleading  answers  to  the  query  of  the  enu¬ 
merator. 

At  Camp  Dodge,  where  there  were  3,600 
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Negro  conscripts  from  Alabama,  no  one  of 
whom,  under  the  terms  of  conscription,  was 
over  31  years  of  age,  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  found  that  over  75  per  cent 
of  them  were  unable  to  read  or  write  effectively, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  Negro 
illiteracy  in  Alabama,  according  to  the  federal 
statistics,  is  only  40.1  per  cent.  There  is  one 
conspicuous  outstanding  fact,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Negro  race  are  not  able  to  make 
use  of  literary  knowledge  to  improve  their  ef¬ 
ficiency,  or  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  an 
enlightened  citizenship. 

When  we  consider  the  woeful  inadequacy  of 
provision  made  for  Negro  education,  there  is 
left  no  room  to  marvel  because  of  this  alarming 
result.  According  to  reports  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  expends  $1.78  per  capita  for  each  Negro 
child,  the  state  of  Georgia  $1.76,  and  Louisiana 
$1.31.  These  states  expend  from  five  to  six 
times  this  amount  per  capita  for  the  schooling 
of  white  children.  It  is  conceded  that  even 
the  provision  for  education  of  the  white  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  South  is  scarcely  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  for  the  education  of  a  child  of  the 
North  and  West.  If  it  requires  $25  per  capita 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  the 
North,  a  white  child  whose  powers  are  reen- 
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forced  by  racial  and  social  heredity,  by  what 
law  of  logic  or  common  sense  can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  $1.31  will  prepare  a  Negro  child 
in  Louisiana,  who  misses  such  reenforcement, 
for  the  exercise  of  like  function? 

I  am  not  bringing  this  glaring  discrepancy 
to  light  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation  or 
denunciation,  but  merely  to  describe  a  situation 
furnishing  a  basal  argument  for  the  necessity 
of  national  aid  to  Negro  education.  Without 
such  aid  the  Southern  States  must  continue  for 
generations  under  the  heavy  handicap  of  a 
comparatively  ignorant  and  ill-equipped  citizen¬ 
ship. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ef¬ 
ficient  education  of  the  Negro  can  be  conducted 
on  a  cheaper  scale  than  that  for  the  whites. 
The  fact  that  his  home  environment  and  his 
general  grade  of  life  is  lower,  makes  adequate 
educational  facilities  all  the  more  expensive. 
One  dollar  and  thirty-one  cents  per  capita  ap¬ 
plied  to  Negro  education  in  Louisiana  accom¬ 
plishes  even  less,  in  effective  results,  than  a  like 
sum  applied  to  the  whites.  Imagine  the  edu¬ 
cational  status  of  Massachusetts,  if  the  state 
should  suddenly  reduce  the  provision  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  Negro 
education  in  Louisiana. 

Philanthropy  to  a  commendable  degree  has 
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served  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Southern  States  for  Negro  education.  But 
neither  the  individual  state  nor  the  United 
States  has  the  moral  right  to  depend  upon  vol¬ 
untary  philanthropy  to  prepare  its  citizens  for 
the  responsible  duties  and  obligations  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  At  best  philanthropy  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  inadequate  makeshift.  As  huge  as 
philanthropic  contributions  seem  to  be  in  the 
aggregate,  they  amount  to  little  more  than  one 
dose  of  medicine  in  the  hospital,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

A  generation  ago  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair, 
of  New  Hampshire,  devoted  his  public  career 
to  the  promulgation  of  national  aid  to  Negro 
education.  The  array  of  facts  and  arguments, 
which  he  marshaled  in  support  of  his  propa¬ 
ganda,  was  undisputed  and  indisputable.  The 
urgency  of  the  need  has  been  emphasized  by  a 
generation  of  neglect.  It  is  said  that  the 
Athenians  banished  Aristides  because  they 
grew  weary  of  hearing  him  called  Aristides, 
the  Just.  By  parity  of  ungracious  procedure, 
Senator  Blair  was  thrown  out  of  public  life  be¬ 
cause  of  his  loquacious  advocacy  of  national 
equity  and  justice.  But  his  cause  still  remains. 
The  nation  has  merely  deferred  payment  on  a 
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debt  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  liquidated 
with  accumulated  interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Blair  Educational  Bill 
there  were  lurking  suspicions  in  the  minds  of 
opposing  statesmen  of  political  and  partisan 
advantage,  and  sinister  sectional  animosity  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  guise  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  doctrine  of  local  sovereignty  was 
sharply  accentuated;  but  opposition  on  these 
grounds  has  weakened  with  the  intervening 
years.  There  still  survives  a  statesmanlike 
duty  of  the  nation  to  meet  its  moral  obligation 
to  the  least  of  its  citizens. 

It  was  unfair  to  the  Southern  States  to  re¬ 
quire  them,  unaided,  to  prepare  the  Negro  for 
duties  of  citizenship  at  the  time  of  his  enfran¬ 
chisement.  The  nation  as  a  whole  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  condition  of  the  Negro.  The  fact 
that  slavery  became  a  localized  institution  was 
not  due  to  the  inherent  deviltry  of  the  South 
nor  to  the  innate  goodness  of  the  North.  Slav¬ 
ery  was  a  national  institution  and  became  lo¬ 
calized  under  the  operation  of  climatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  law.  It  is  equally  unfair  today,  to 
require  the  South  to  bear  the  heavy  burden 
alone.  The  Negro  problem  is  the  nation’s  prob¬ 
lem;  the  remedy  should  be  as  comprehensive 
as  the  need. 

In  democracy,  as  in  ethics,  the  individual  is 
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the  ultimate  unit,  and  there  must  be  essential 
equality  among  the  units,  or  else  the  fabric  of 
democracy,  like  the  fabric  of  ethics,  must  fall. 
Under  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  white  race 
toward  the  Negro,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
guiding  intelligence  should  be  lodged  in  the 
white  man’s  brain,  and  the  muscular  energy  in 
the  Negro’s  arm.  But  the  circuit  is  too  long. 
In  a  democracy  each  man  must  think  as  well 
as  work.  The  country  can  no  longer  look  upon 
the  Negro  merely  for  his  utility  as  a  tool,  but 
must  regard  his  totality  as  a  man.  An  ideal 
American  citizen  is  not  that  of  a  working  man ; 
but  that  of  a  man  working.  The  presence  of 
the  ignorant  Negro  lowers  the  general  average 
of  efficiency  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
and  of  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
Georgia  with  half  of  its  population  practically 
illiterate  can  never  hope  to  keep  pace  with 
Iowa,  which  strives  to  make  every  citizen  in¬ 
telligent  and  efficient.  The  United  States  can 
never  reach  the  desired  goal  of  efficiency,  until 
it  utilizes  the  undeveloped  energies  which  lie 
dormant  in  the  brain  and  brawn  of  every 
citizen. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  demands  for  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  primary  and  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  which  imparts  to  each  citizen  a  more  or 
less  well  understood  minimum  of  necessary 
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knowledge  and  standard  of  efficiency.  But 
there  is  a  higher  sense  in  which  the  nation 
is  obligated  to  the  cause  of  Negro  Education. 
At  the  time  of  his  emancipation  the  Negro 
was  wholly  without  wise  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion.  The  sudden  severance  of  personal  rela¬ 
tion  which  had  existed  complacently  under  the 
regime  of  slavery  left  the  Negro  dependent 
upon  his  own  internal  resources  for  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  higher  and  better  life.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  slavery  had  ill  fitted  him  for  this 
function.  It  had  imparted  to  him  the  process 
without  the  principle;  the  knack  without  the 
knowledge ;  the  rule  without  the  reason ;  the  for¬ 
mula  without  the  philosophy.  If  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  For 
want  of  vision  people  perish.  The  professional 
class  constitutes  the  higher  light  of  the  race, 
and  if  that  light  within  this  race  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness. 

The  Negro  teacher  meets  with  every  form 
of  ignorance  and  pedagogical  obtuseness  that 
befalls  the  white  teachers;  the  Negro  preacher 
has  to  do  with  every  conceivable  form  of  orig¬ 
inal  and  acquired  sin;  the  doctor  meets  with 
all  the  variety  of  disease  that  the  human  flesh 
is  heir  to ;  the  lawyer ’s  sphere  covers  the  whole 
gamut  involving  the  rights  of  property  and  per¬ 
son.  The  problems  growing  out  of  the  con- 
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tact,  attrition,  and  adjustment  of  the  races 
involve  issues  which  are  as  intricate  as  any 
that  have  ever  taxed  human  wisdom  for  solu¬ 
tion.  If,  then,  the  white  man  who  stands  in 
the  high  place  of  authority  and  leadership 
among  the  members  of  his  race,  fortified  as  he 
is  by  superior  social  environment,  needs  to 
qualify  for  his  high  calling  by  thorough  and 
sound  educational  training,  surely  the  Negro 
needs  a  no  less  thorough  general  education  to 
qualify  him  to  serve  as  philosopher,  guide,  and 
friend  of  ten  million  unfortunate  human  beings. 

The  Federal  Government  should  make  some 
provisions  for  those  who  are  to  stand  in  the 
high  places  of  intellect  and  moral  authority. 
In  the  Western  States  where  philanthropical 
millionaires  are  scarce,  and  where  the  average 
citizen  is  not  able  to  support  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  higher  level,  the  state  undertakes 
the  task  of  maintaining  high  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  leaders  in  the  various  walks 
of  life.  The  Negro  is  unable  at  present  to 
maintain  such  institutions  for  his  own  race; 
he  is  dependent  upon  a  remote  and  vicarious 
philanthropy.  The  chief  benefits  of  the  higher 
workers  among  the  Negro  peoples  inure  to  the 
community,  to  the  state,  and  to  the  nation.-  Dr. 
James,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  for  years  advocated  with  great  power 
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of  persuasion  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university.  All  of  his  arguments  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  ten,  when  applied  to  obligation  of  the 
government  to  support  at  least  one  higher  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  race. 

Already  through  Land  Grant  and  other  fed¬ 
eral  funds,  the  government,  in  cooperation  with 
the  several  states,  is  supporting  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  for  white  youth.  Some 
provision  is  also  made  for  the  Negro  in  the 
states  where  there  is  scholastic  separation  of 
the  races.  But  these  agricultural  and  mechani¬ 
cal  colleges  are  essentially  schools  of  secondary 
grade  and  cannot  be  maintained  on  high  level 
of  collegiate  basis.  It  is  easy  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  the  application  by  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  at  least  one  institu¬ 
tion  of  technical  character  and  collegiate  grade, 
which  might  serve  as  a  finishing  school  for  the 
work  done  in  the  several  states.  The  Negro 
needs  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  knowledge  on  the  highest  collegiate 
basis.  The  Federal  Government  has  already 
acknowledged  this  responsibility  in  the  mod¬ 
erate  support  which  it  gives  Howard  University 
as  the  national  institution  of  the  Negro  race. 
This  acknowledgment  of  a  national  respon¬ 
sibility,  let  us  hope,  augurs  early  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  education  of  a  race  in  its  upward 
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struggle  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship. 

It  is  needless  to  inject  into  this  discussion 
the  intricate  and  tangled  issues  of  the  race 
problem.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ignorance  is  a 
menace  to  intelligence;  sloth  to  efficiency;  vice 
to  virtue;  and  degradation  to  the  dignity  and 
decencies  of  life.  Just  as  the  Government 
through  adequate  Federal  agency  stamps  out 
the  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  so  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  exterminate 
ignorance,  which  is  more  menaceful  than  any 
other  plague  that  afflicts  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

NEGRO 

The  progress  of  the  Negro  race  consists  in 
improvement  of  the  personal  worth  and  social 
efficiency  of  its  individual  members.  The  value 
of  any  type  of  education  must  be  appraised  in 
terms  of  these  standards.  Any  proposed  scheme 
of  social  uplift  which  hopes  to  gain  popular 
approval  and  support  must  be  subjected  to 
the  concrete  test  of  rendering  the  recipient 
more  worthy  in  his  individual  qualities  and  of 
making  him  a  more  efficient  instrument  of 
service  to  his  fellowman. 

In  this  practical  age  there  is  little  tolerance 
for  abstract  doctrine  or  fruitless  theory  that 
does  not  translate  itself  into  the  actualities  of 
life.  The  whole  educational  world  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  influence  of  this  tend¬ 
ency.  The  stress  of  educational  emphasis 
has  been  shifted  from  the  passive  to  the  active 
aspect  of  culture.  To  be  somebody  was  the 
ideal  of  the  old  school  education;  to  do  some- 
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thing  is  the  aim  of  the  new.  The  one  placed 
stress  of  emphasis  on  being ;  the  other  on  doing. 

This  tendency  towards  the  practical  end  of 
education  is  greatly  emphasized  when  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  limited  to  the  colored  race.  The 
Negro’s  presence  in  this  country,  in  the  first 
place,  was  due  to  the  belief  that  he  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Creator  to  be  an  instrument  of 
crude  service.  His  traditional  function  was 
mainly  mechanical,  and  scarcely  more  human 
than  that  of  the  ox  which  pulls  the  plow.  His 
personality  was  at  first  denied,  and  afterwards 
ignored.  Men  spoke  of  the  Negro  as  a  ‘  ‘  good 
hand”  just  as  they  spoke  of  a  good  ax  or  a 
good  ox.  The  imputed  virtue  had  exclusive 
reference  to  his  utility  as  a  tool.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  bias  concerning  the  Negro’s  ordained 
place  in  the  social  scheme  influences  present 
opinion  concerning  the*kind  of  education  which 
should  be  imparted  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  attitude,  that  type  of  education  which 
fits  him  for  his  accustomed  sphere  and  place 
has  found  ready  appreciation  and  favor;  he  is 
to  be  educated  for  his  work,  rather  than  for 
himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  this 
race  must  devote  its  chief  energies  to  the  cruder 
and  coarser  grades  of  service  which  fall  to  its 
lot  as  far  in  the  future  as  our  present  vision 
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can  penetrate.  The  industrial  education  of  the 
masses,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  concern  to  the  practical  statesman  and 
philanthropist.  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  in 
his  moments  of  greatest  enthusiasm,  has  never 
over-stated  the  importance  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing  as  an  essential  agency  of  the  general  social 
uplift.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Negro  is  a  human  being 
as  well  as  a  utensil  of  service.  A  wise  edu¬ 
cational  economy  will  seek  to  make  him  a  man 
working,  rather  than  a  working  man. 

The  universities  and  colleges  for  the  Ne¬ 
groes  were  founded  on  the  wave  of  moral  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  marked  the  highest  point  that 
Christian  philanthropy  has  ever  attained. 
Upon  the  crest  of  this  wave  of  enthusiasm  for 
quickening  the  manhood  of  the  Negro,  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  were -provided  for  the  race, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  forbidden  the 
use  of  letters,  on  the  basis  of  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  most 
favored  European  youth.  If  the  practical 
phase  was  ignored,  it  was  merely  because  in¬ 
dustrial  training  was  not  at  that  time  con¬ 
sidered  a  vital  part  of  the  education  of  the 
white  race.  Indeed,  it  was  reserved  for  Gen¬ 
eral  S.  C.  Armstrong  to  add  a  new  chapter  to 
American  education.  Industrial  training  has 
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gained  and  will  forever  retain  its  important 
place  in  the  educational  program  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  typify  na¬ 
tional,  rather  than  racial  educational  ideals. 
General  Armstrong  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
his  chief  apostle,  have  become  the  schoolmas¬ 
ters,  not  merely  to  the  Negro,  but  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Educational  methods  suggested  by  the 
needs  of  the  Negro  have  been  applied  to  the 
requirements  of  the  white  race.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  lines  of  Kipling:  4 4 The  things 
that  you  learn  from  the  yellow  and  brown  will 
help  you  a  heap  with  the  white.’ ’ 

As  the  heat  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation  cooled  down,  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  would  be  a  reaction  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  the  higher  education  of  the  race. 
Sentiment  at  the  time  when  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  policy  of  the  nation  was  being  rewrit¬ 
ten  in  terms  of  new  demand,  was  such  that  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  so-called  higher 
education  of  the  Negro  would  be  discredited 
and  belittled.  Under  the  partisan  propaganda 
of  the  industrial  advocates,  the  fountain  of 
philanthropy  was  frozen  to  the  appeal  for  a 
higher  education. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  saner  sense  of  the 
people  is  now  reasserting  itself.  The  two  types 
of  education  are  no  longer  contrasted  as  an- 
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tagonistic  and  inconsistent,  but  compared  as 
common  factors  of  a  joint  product.  Their  rela¬ 
tive  claims  should  never  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  essential  controversy,  but  merely  a 
question  of  ratio  and  proportion.  Negro  col¬ 
leges,  following  the  lead  of  their  white  proto¬ 
types,  are  adjusting  their  curricula  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  age.  Economics,  social  science, 
and  history  are  sharing  with  the  traditional 
ingredients.  The  advocates  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing  are  now  willing  graciously  to  concede  the 
value  of  the  higher  education  if  sensibly 
adapted  and  wisely  applied. 

There  are  ten  million  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  with  the  status  of  American  citizenship, 
each  of  whom  needs  to  improve  his  personal 
qualities  and  social  efficiency.  This  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  brought  about  through  philan¬ 
thropic  assistance  and  by  self-reclamation.  The 
agency  that  will  most  effectively  conduce  to  this 
end  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  philanthropy 
and  statesmanship.  Industrial  and  the  higher 
education  are  both  applied  to  the  same  task  of 
uplifting  and  sustaining  these  millions  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  rendering  them  competent  and 
willing  co-workers  for  the  common  good  of  the 
nation.  Industrial  education  is  pushing  up  from 
the  bottom,  while  the  higher  education  is  pull- 
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ing  from  the  top.  Both  elements  are  efficient; 
neither  is  sufficient. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  higher  education  is  to 
produce  an  efficient  leadership.  According  to 
the  last  available  data  from  the  Federal  cen¬ 
sus,  there  are  fifteen  thousand  Negro  clergy¬ 
men,  about  two  thousand  Negro  physicians  and 
dentists,  twenty-one  thousand  Negro  teachers, 
seven  hundred  Negro  lawyers,  and  several 
thousand  workers  along  the  other  lines  of  the 
higher  callings  and  pursuits. 

These  constitute  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  race;  but  it  is  to  this  class  that 
the  ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  must  look 
for  leadership.  The  foreigners  who  flock  to 
our  shores  are  uplifted  and  sustained  largely 
because  they  have  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
leadership  within  their  own  race.  The  Catholic 
priesthood  with  its  high  standard  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  practical  statesmanship,  saves  the 
foreigner  from  becoming  a  national  menace. 
The  Negro  must  have  a  leadership  within  his 
own  race  to  save  him  from  a  like  fate.  It  is 
only  through  the  higher  training  that  such  in¬ 
fluence  can  be  developed;  this  task  is  a  practi¬ 
cal  one.  It  is  of  no  more  immediate  practical 
advantage  to  the  Negro,  that  the  hungry  should 
be  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  and  the  houseless 
sheltered,  than  that  the  sick  should  be  healed. 
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the  ignorant  enlightened,  and  that  the  simple 
should  be  guided  and  the  wayward  reclaimed. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  American  mind 
the  Negro  is  confined  to  a  separate  social  area 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  his  needs  should 
be  met  by  the  professional  class  of  his  own 
race.  Thus  the  Negro  teacher,  minister,  phy¬ 
sician,  lawyer,  and  editor  become  a  social  ne¬ 
cessity;  hence  the  importance  of  the  Negro 
college  and  university  to  train  men  and  women 
of  this  blood  for  the  higher  offices  to  which 
their  destiny  calls  them.  Just  in  proportion 
as  the  spirit  of  racial  segregation  increases,  the 
demand  for  internal  leadership  becomes  in¬ 
tensified.  No  race,  even  through  its  most  self- 
sacrificing  members,  can  furnish  intimate  di¬ 
rection  for  a  despised  people,  where  general 
regulations  compel  them  to  ride  in  separate 
coaches,  and  to  walk  the  streets  apart,  and 
to  move  in  separate  social  spheres.  It  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  professional  workers 
should  have  about  the  same  degree  of  educa¬ 
tion  regardless  of  the  social  advantages  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  labor.  The  Negro  teacher  certainly  meets 
with  the  most  difficult  problems  in  pedagogy 
and  psychology;  the  Negro  physician  must 
treat  every  form  of  disease  that  human  flesh 
is  heir  to;  the  Negro  minister  has  to  deal 
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with  the  gravest  moral  and  spiritual  problems 
growing  out  of  original  and  acquired  sin. 
There  devolves  upon  the  leadership  of  this  race 
the  handling  of  issues  which  are  far-reaching 
in  their  relations  and  as  intricate  in  their  en¬ 
tanglement  as  any  that  ever  taxed  the  human 
understanding.  Surely,  they  need  that  kind 
and  degree  of  preparation  for  their  calling 
which  have  been  found  to  be  necessary  by  the 
experience  of  the  ages.  The  function  of  the 
Negro  college  is  to  prepare  the  choice  men  of 
this  race  to  stand  in  the  high  place  of  moral 
and  spiritual  authority  as  guides,  philosophers 
and  friends  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
For  want  of  vision  people  perish,  as  well  as 
for  want  of  provision.  The  blind  cannot  lead 
the  blind  lest  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

The  graduates  of  Negro  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  sometimes  derided  in  all  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  irony  and  ridicule.  We  have 
all  laughed  ourselves  to  weariness  over  the 
account  of  the  barefoot  boy  reading  Plato  be¬ 
tween  the  plow  handles,  the  kitchen  scullion 
discanting  upon  Kant,  and  the  hotel  waiter  rev¬ 
eling  in  the  glories  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Negro  collegian  is  depicted  as  an  impractical 
doctrinaire,  who  spends  his  time  in  impotent 
frenzy,  screaming  against  the  existing  evils  of 
society  which  he  has  neither  the  deep  discern- 
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ment  to  understand  nor  the  practical  wisdom 
to  alleviate. 

In  the  rapid  rise  of  this  class  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  levels  of  life,  instances  of  mal- 
adaptations  and  grotesque  misfits  might  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected.  But  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  graduates  of  Negro  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  convinces 
me  that  such  instances  are  exceptional,  and 
do  not,  in  the  least,  characterize  them  as  a 
class.  They  are  almost  universally  employed 
along  lines  of  useful  endeavor  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  community  and  command  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  the  people  of  both  races 
among  whom  they  live  and  work. 

As  a  concrete  illustration  of  this  principle, 
I  cite  the  case  of  Howard  University,  which  is 
the  largest  university  of  European  type  for 
Negro  youth  to  he  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  institution  has  a  student  body  of  fifteen 
hundred  young  men  and  women  pursuing  the 
various  branches  of  collegiate  and  professional 
studies,  and  has  sent  into  the  world  about  three 
thousand  graduates,  and  several  times  as  many 
sometime  pupils  who  have  shared  the  partial 
benefit  of  its  courses.  These  three  thousand 
graduates  and  sometimes  pupils  are  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
in  almost  every  country  and  city  with  consid- 
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erable  Negro  population,  and  are  working  along 
the  lines  of  their  callings  as  ministers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  in  the  general 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  What 
is  true  of  graduates  of  this  university  is  equally 
true  of  those  of  other  Negro  colleges  and  of  the 
men  of  the  higher  education  as  a  class. 

A  few  individual  examples  of  Howard  Alumni 
must  suffice  to  justify  this  statement.  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Brooks,  Pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  has  gone 
in  and  out  among  a  congregation  of  nearly 
two  thousand  members  for  seventeen  years,  as 
their  moral  and  spiritual  example  and  guide. 
He  is  generally  beloved  and  esteemed  for  his 
good  works,  and  might  well  be  described  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  the  colored  people  of  New 
York  City.  Rev.  George  Frazier  Miller,  of 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  a  man  of  clean  life  and 
clear  thought,  high  ideals  and  lofty  endeavor, 
has  endeared  himself  to  the  entire  community 
as  an  exemplary  moral  and  spiritual  leader  of 
men.  Wm.  E.  Benson,  founder  of  Kowaliga, 
Alabama,  has  established  a  self-supporting 
community  involving  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
within  the  very  heart  of  the  black  belt  of  the 
South.  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier,  ex-Registrar  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury,  is  a  lawyer  of  substance  and 
standing  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  and  is  uni- 
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versally  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  white 
and  black  alike  for  his  manly  life  and  whole¬ 
some  influence.  Prof.  Hugh  M.  Brown,  the  re¬ 
organizer  of  the  Colored  Institute  at  Cheney, 
Pa.,  is  perhaps  the  best  expert  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  application  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  needs  of  the  masses.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Warfield  is  surgeon-in-chief  of  Freed- 
men’s  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  insti¬ 
tution  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  and 
perhaps  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hospital 
between  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Moorland,  International  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  largely  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  in  promoting  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  costing  upward 
of  $100,000  each,  in  large  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  such  buildings  are  already  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  Washington,  Indianapolis,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  erec¬ 
tion  of  like  plants  in  a  half  dozen  other  cities. 
Under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Moorland,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  become  the  most  active  field  of 
social  endeavor  among  the  colored  race  within 
the  last  few  years;  the  work  already  accom¬ 
plished  and  under  way  involves  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  These  are  but  samples  of 
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the  effective  work  which  graduates  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  are  doing  along  all  lines  of  endeavor 
for  the  general  betterment  of  the  people. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  conflict  or 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  types  of 
education.  The  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  a  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute  and 
also  of  Howard  University,  and  effectively 
served  his  race  through  the  instrumentality  of 
both  institutions.  Both  types  of  school  make 
the  joint  appeal  to  the  philanthropy,  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  conscience  of  the  American  people: 
“This,  ye  ought  to  have  done  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone.” 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  NEGRO  BALANCE  OF  POWER 

Significant  political  effects  will  result  from 
the  sudden  influx  of  a  half  million  Negroes  to 
the  North.  This  Negro  migration  was  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  industrial  necessities  of  the  World 
War.  The  Negro  is  an  inalienable  Republi¬ 
can.  He  adheres  to  the  fortunes  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln  with  a  fealty  that  never  falters. 
This  adherence  is  not  only  due  to  gratitude 
for  former  favors,  but  also  to  the  past,  present 
and  persistent  hostile  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party.  To  the  mind  of  the  Negro,  the  politi¬ 
cal  appellations,  Democratic  and  Republican, 
convey  moral  condonation.  They  convey  con¬ 
trasted  ideas  of  good  and  bad,  like  up  and 
down  in  ethics.  A  one  party  race  occupies  an 
unfortunate  position  in  a  two  party  state. 
Fluctuating  political  fortunes  will  ultimately 
put  the  one-sided  adherent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
political  enemy.  The  ultimate  political  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  race  depends  upon  its  enfranchise¬ 
ment  from  the  bond  which  binds  it  to  its 
salvators,  and  leaves  it  free,  as  other  races, 

to  form  political  allegiance.  But,  alas,  there 
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seems  to  be  but  little  immediate  hope.  The 
Southern  element  is  dominant  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  The  stubborn  attitude  of  this 
Bourbon  constituency  makes  affiliation  with 
that  party  impossible.  The  recent  experiment 
under  the  first  term  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  ad¬ 
ministration  proved  disastrous. 

The  Negro  newcomers  to  the  North  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  fortunes  of  the  party  which,  in  the 
past,  gave  their  race  freedom  and  the  franchise, 
and  at  present  offers  more  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  than  its  political  adversary. 

The  solid  Negro  vote  constitutes  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  closely  contested  states  of  the 
North  and  West  which  usually  determine  the 
issue  between  the  two  parties.  Outside  of  New 
England  there  are  few  states  in  which  predic¬ 
tion  of  success  for  either  party  can  be  relied 
upon  with  satisfied  assurance  in  a  presidential 
election.  The  tide  of  fortune  turns  according 
to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and  the  issues 
espoused.  The  overwhelming  result  in  the  last 
election  is  no  criterion.  A  political  landslide 
slideth  where  it  listeth.  We  feel  the  effect 
thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor 
whither  it  goeth.  It  sweeps  a  given  party  in  or 
out  of  power  with  equal  celerity  and  suddenness. 

Every  new  Negro  voter  counts  for  a  certain 
addition  to  the  Republican  ranks  and  adds 
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probability  to  success.  European  immigrants 
usually  distribute  themselves  more  or  less 
evenly  between  the  two  dominant  parties,  and 
do  not  greatly  disturb  the  political  balance.  But 
as  this  source  of  numerical  augmentation  has 
now  been  greatly  diminished  by  stringent  leg¬ 
islation,  the  Negro  influx  will  receive  greater 
consideration  and  emphasis.  The  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  woman  also  lends  advantage  to  the 
party  to  which  the  Negro  belongs.  Enfran¬ 
chised  white  women  divide  their  vote  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  white  men.  But  the  new 
Negro  female  vote  adds  a  solid  block  to  the 
Republican  column.  Negro  men  have  been 
known,  under  appropriate  inducement  and  per¬ 
suasion,  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  the 
Negro  woman  is  more  cautious  and  conserva¬ 
tive.  No  inducement  or  persuasion  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  can  swerve  her  from  allegiance  to  the 
party  of  racial  deliverance. 

The  Negro  in  the  North,  especially  the  new¬ 
comer,  is  mainly  adult,  and  yields  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  voters  than  is  contributed  by  a  nor¬ 
mal  population.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  more  than  half  of  the  half  million  Negro 
migrants  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
This  would  add  at  least  250,000  voters  to  the 
Republican  strength  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  Northern  influx  of  Negroes  has  been 
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confined  mainly  to  a  few  industrial  states  which, 
curiously  enough,  are  the  states  of  greatest 
political  uncertainty.  The  following  table,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Northern  states  containing  over  50,000 
Negroes,  and  the  decennial  increment  during 
the  last  decade,  furnished  interesting  material 
for  political  speculation: 

Negroes  in  the  North 


State  1919  1920  Increase 

Entire  North .  1,078,336  1,550,754  472,418 


Pennsylvania .  193,919  234,494  40,575 

New  York .  134,191  198,433  64,242 

Ohio  .  111,452  186,183  74,731 

Illinois  .  109,049  182,254  73,205 

Missouri  .  157,452  178,241  20,789 

New  Jersey .  89,760  117,132  27,372 

Indiana  .  60,320  80,810  20,490 

Michigan  .  17,115  60,082  42,967 

Kansas  .  54,030  57,925  3,895 


Total  .  927,288  1,295,554  368,266 


Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  all  of 
the  North  and  West  are  found  in  these  nine 
states,  which  also  caught  88  per  cent  of  the 
increase  of  Negro  population.  This  shows  that 
the  race  is  growing  slightly  more  rapidly  in  this 
area  than  in  the  other  twenty-two  more  thinly 
settled  states  comprising  the  North  and  West. 
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Four  hundred  eighteen  thousand  Negroes, 
or  88  per  cent  of  the  Northern  migration,  went 
to  the  heavy  Negro  states  above  enumerated. 
In  all  of  the  remaining  twenty-two  states  of  the 
North  and  West  there  were  only  151,048  Ne¬ 
groes  whose  numbers  increased  by  54,152  from 
1910  to  1920. 

Estimating  that  25,000  voters  will  probably 
turn  the  tide  in  a  closely  contested  election, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Negro  easily  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  above  enumerated 
states.  There  were  at  least  45,000  new  voters 
added  to  the  Republican  party  in  New  York, 
32,000  in  Pennsylvania,  37,000  in  Ohio,  36,000 
in  Illinois,  10,000  in  Missouri,  17,000  in  New 
Jersey,  10,000  in  Indiana,  22,000  in  Michigan, 
and  3,000  in  Kansas.  The  205,200  Negroes  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  other  twenty-two  states 
have  important  political  weight,  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  a  decisive  factor. 

On  the  whole,  the  Republican  party  repre¬ 
sents  the  capital  and  organized  business,  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Democratic  party  is  more 
largely  composed  of  laborers  and  industrial 
workers.  The  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
threatens  the  stability  of  our  social  order.  The 
Negro ’s  alignment  with  the  party  of  conserva¬ 
tive  business  integrity  may  serve  to  postpone 
the  final  issue  of  this  conflict  and,  it  may  be, 
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lead  to  permanent  security  of  the  existing  order. 

The  Negro  in  the  North  is  found  mainly  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.  This  city  con¬ 
centration  will  have  great  bearing,  not  only  on 
municipal  politics  in  general,  but  will  enable 
the  colored  voter  to  utilize  his  ballot  for  the 
welfare  of  his  group.  For  it  will  stimulate 
ambition  to  elect  members  of  the  race  to  of¬ 
ficial  position. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cities  with  a 
Negro  population  of  over  20,000,  together  with 
the  decennial  increase: 


Negro  Population — Cities  North  of  the 
Potomac  River 


City 

1910 

1920 

Increase 

New  York . 

. . .  91,706 

153,088 

61,382 

Philadelphia  .  . . 

. . .  84,459 

134,098 

49,639 

Washington  . . . 

. . .  96,446 

109,976 

13,530 

Chicago  . 

...  44,103 

109,594 

65,491 

St.  Louis . 

. . .  43,960 

69,603 

25,643 

Detroit . 

. . .  5,241 

41,532 

36,241 

Pittsburgh  . 

...  25,623 

37,688 

12,065 

Indianapolis  . . . 

. . .  21,816 

34,690 

12,874 

Cleveland  . 

. . .  8,448 

34,474 

26,026 

Kansas  City  .... 

. . .  23,566 

30,706 

7,140 

Cincinnati . 

. . .  19,639 

29,636 

9,997 

Columbus  . . 

. . .  12,739 

22,091 

9,352 

Total  . 

...  477,746 

807,176 

323,901 
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The  Negro  in  these  cities  increased  by  72 
per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  whereas  the 
Northern  contingent  increased  by  only  46  per 
cent,  the  southern  element  by  only  1.9  per  cent, 
according  to  census  reports.  The  race  is  not 
only  flocking  rapidly  to  the  North,  but  much 
more  rapidly  to  the  large  cities  of  that  section. 
While  this  remarkable  increase  is  due  to  causes 
of  limited  duration,  yet  the  numbers  are  not 
likely  to  diminish,  but  will  probably  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  for  the  coming  decades. 

The  segregation  of  the  Negro  in  wards  and 
districts  in  these  cities  has  also  important  po¬ 
litical  significance.  It  will  lead  to  political  as¬ 
piration  of  the  race  for  a  measure  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  self-determination.  If  the  Negroes 
were  evenly  divided  throughout  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  they  would  constitute  a  negligible 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  would  have 
little  or  no  direct  political  influence.  But,  be¬ 
cause  of  residential  segregation,  they  will,  to  a 
large  degree,  dominate  the  circumscribed  areas 
in  which  they  reside.  Already  Negro  aldermen 
are  elected  to  city  governments  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
and  Cleveland.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  race 
will  be  represented  by  its  members  in  all  city 
governments  where  they  reside  in  large  nuim 
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bers  and  are  restricted  to  circumscribed  areas 
of  domicile.  Segregation  also  enables  the  race 
to  elect  members  of  the  state  legislatures  as 
they  dominate  in  the  number  of  legislative  dis¬ 
tricts.  Already  there  are  Negro  members  of 
the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  based  upon  circum¬ 
scribed  numbers  in  segregated  areas.  Thus  the 
Negro  is  not  only  gaining  political  power  in 
local  city  affairs,  but  also  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  as  well. 

The  Negro  in  the  North  is  not  an  incurable 
Republican  in  municipal  and  state  politics.  The 
attitude  of  the  Northern  Democrat  toward  him 
is  not  less  friendly  than  that  of  his  Republican 
rival.  In  local  affairs,  they  often  affiliate  with 
the  party  that  offers  the  most  advantageous 
consideration.  In  this  way  a  basis  of  political 
influence  is  built  up  with  both  parties  for  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  The  man  with  the  votes 
is  the  man  with  the  influence.  The  man  with¬ 
out  a  vote  is  a  nullity  in  the  state. 

It  is  a  safe  prophecy  to  predict  that  within 
the  next  half  generation  there  will  be  Negro 
congressmen  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  According  to  the  present  apportion¬ 
ment,  it  requires  211,877  to  constitute  a  con¬ 
gressional  district.  Wherever  the  Negro  con¬ 
stitutes  the  majority  party,  a  Negro  congress- 
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man  may  be  nominated  and  elected  by  skillful 
manipulation.  A  Negro  population  of  60,000 
or  more  might  easily  claim  this  distinction. 
The  whites  are  more  than  apt  to  be  divided 
among  a  number  of  parties  with  divergent  polit¬ 
ical  tenets.  A  solid  party  vote  of  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  might  very  easily  dictate 
the  final  selection. 

If  the  Negro  population  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  were  located  in 
a  single  congressional  district,  they  could  easily 
elect  members  of  their  own  race  to  Congress. 
But  while  they  are  segregated,  these  areas  in 
which  they  reside  are  not  contiguous  so  as  to 
form  a  separate  congressional  district.  By  the 
political  device  known  as  gerrymandering,  ma¬ 
nipulators  may  regulate  affairs  so  as  to  frus¬ 
trate  this  ambitious  purpose.  But  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  toward  augmentation  in  numbers 
and  segregation  in  sections  continues,  several 
of  our  great  cities  will  contain  districts  with 
Negro  political  leadership. 

In  an  important  sense,  the  Negro  constitutes 
a  separate  political  entity  from  the  whites.  In 
prevalent  parlance,  the  “ Negro  vote”  is  a  ra¬ 
cial  entity  without  reference  to  hard  and  fast 
geographical  lines.  If  all  the  Negroes  in  New 
York  or  Illinois  could  sense  the  necessity  for 
a  racial  representative  in  Congress,  they  might 
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so  prevail  upon  the  management  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  either  to  regulate  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  in  their  favor,  or  to  throw  the  nomination 
to  a  Negro  in  districts  even  where  they  do  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party. 
Trading  votes  is  a  practice  well  known  to  sa¬ 
gacious  political  management. 

Self-determination  is  a  phrase  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  gave  prominence  to  describe  the 
spirit  of  the  World  War.  Abraham  Lincoln 
expressed  the  idea  with  greater  aptness  when 
he  said  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  his  consent.  The  same 
thought  lay  in  the  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  declared  that  all  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  wise  man  is  not  wise  enough  to  govern  the 
fool.  The  good  man  is  not  good  enough  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  bad  man.  The  rich  man  is  not  liberal 
enough  to  govern  the  poor  man.  The  white  man 
is  not  good  enough  to  govern  the  black  man 
without  his  consent  and  participation  in  the 
government.  American  women  have  full  faith 
and  confidence  in  American  men;  but  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  qualified  to  govern  them 
without  their  consent. 

No  class  of  people  can  have  self-determina¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  a  government  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  whole  people.  All  that  can 
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be  expected  is  that  every  class  shall  have  an 
equal  say  and  an  equal  voice  in  the  government 
by  which  it  is  controlled.  An  infant  with  no 
language  but  a  cry  exerts  as  large  a  share  of 
self-determination  upon  the  household  as  the 
wiser  and  older  members  of  the  family.  Self- 
government  is  better  than  good  government, 
for  without  self-government,  good  government 
has  no  enduring  basis.  Any  class  which  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  governmental  circle  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  its  interests  carefully  considered 
and  safeguarded.  One  Negro  member  of  a  city 
council  or  state  legislature,  or  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  more  for  the  just  consideration  of  his  race 
than  is  possible  for  white  representatives  to  do. 
The  specific  provisions  securing  public  and  civil 
equality  of  the  races  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinois  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  proposed  and  pushed  through  by  a  single 
Negro  member  who  happened  to  be  elected  to 
the  legislature.  Two  or  three  Negro  members 
of  Congress  with  a  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing,  calm  judgment  and  adaptable  good  sense 
would  go  far  toward  changing  the  national  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  public  and  political  relations  of  the 
race.  The  Negro’s  political  power  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  his  relative  numerosity.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  Negroes  in  Massachusetts  have  more  po- 
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litical  weight  than  a  million  of  the  race  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Negro 
will  get  his  political  power  in  the  South  within 
the  near  future,  but  whatever  power  the  race 
asserts  will  come  from  the  North. 

The  political  oppression  which  tends  to  drive 
the  black  man  to  the  North,  and  the  proscrip¬ 
tive  spirit  which  determines  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  his  habitation,  will  serve  to  give  the 
race  political  vantage  ground,  and  react  to  the 
undoing  of  the  proscriptive  tendencies  of  which 
he  seems  to  be  the  helpless  victim.  Thus  the 
Negro  will  become  the  negative  beneficiary  of 
circumstances  which  at  first  seemed  calculated 
to  work  his  political  damage. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  North  will 
resort  to  disfranchisement  to  deprive  the  Negro 
of  his  constitutional  rights.  His  numbers  are 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  electorate 
that  the  scarecrow  of  Negro  domination  can 
have  no  terror. 

The  Negro  voter  in  the  North  is  actuated  by 
altruistic  racial  motive  in  demanding  full  rec¬ 
ognition  for  his  race  in  the  South.  He  will 
continue  to  keep  the  political  agitation  for  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  which  may  serve  to  bring  the 
nation  to  a  realizing  sense  of  its  anomalous  po¬ 
sition  when  it  would  pose  as  the  moral  monitor 
of  mankind  and  yet  makes  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
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its  fundamental  law.  May  it  not  be  that  this 
Negro  migration  incident  to  industrial  exigen¬ 
cies  will,  by  the  good  fortune  of  circumstances, 
lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  war  amendments 
of  our  Constitution,  and  make  of  that  document 
a  charter  of  liberty  indeed  ? 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  HAITIAN  MISSION 

The  unfortunate  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  affairs  of  the  Haitian  Republic 
constitutes  as  serious  and  as  difficult  a  diplo¬ 
matic  tangle  as  any  which  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  is  called  upon  to  unravel.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  troublesome  issue  which  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  outgoing  regime.  The  attempted 
rape  of  Haiti  constitutes  the  most  disgraceful 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  This  na¬ 
tion  has  always  been  too  noble  to  play  the  role 
of  oppressor,  and  too  high-minded  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  weak.  America 
stands  as  the  champion  of  the  democratic  ideal 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  its  vindicator 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  A  champion  who 
ruthlessly  overrides  the  weak  will  soon  forfeit 
his  reputation  for  chivalry  and  nobleness  of 
nature.  The  role  of  the  big  brother  and  the 
big  bully  cannot  be  successfully  played  at  the 
same  time. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  possessed  a  passionate 
instinct  for  righteousness.  His  was  the  first 
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clarion  call  to  the  conscience  of  America  against 
the  shameful  procedure  in  Haiti  which  convicts 
this  nation  of  moral  inconsistency,  and  belittles 
and  belies  our  loud  boastings  about  the  widen¬ 
ing  bonds  of  democracy.  The  deed  nullifies  the 
doctrine.  Exultation  in  the  name  of  holy  de¬ 
mocracy  becomes  the  empty  mouthings  of  a 
hollow  mockery.  Those  who  sincerely  believe 
in  the  democratic  ideal  as  the  ultimate  form  of 
human  government  must  encourage  its  mani¬ 
festation  even  in  places  where  it  thrives  as  the 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground. 

What  American  statesman  can  have  the 
heart,  or  rather  the  heartlessness,  to  snuff  out 
the  torch  of  liberty  now  flickering  feebly  in  our 
black  sister  republic  in  the  West  Indies?  A 
continuation  of  so  great  a  shame  and  scandal 
by  the  present  administration  is  unthinkable. 
To  adjust  this  situation  in  harmony  with  the 
just  aspirations  of  the  Haitian  people  and  in 
keeping  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  America 
demands  a  diplomatic  representative  of  sane 
and  sincere  human  sympathy  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  authority 
will  inspire  confidence  in  the  native,  insure  na¬ 
tional  satisfaction,  and  command  international 
respect.  This  difficult  task  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  diplomatic  genius.  Such  assignment 
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might  be  a  temporary  one  until  the  intricate 
tangle  has  been  untied. 

Since  the  days  of  reconstruction  it  has  been 
the  policy  to  send  a  colored  man  as  minister  to 
Haiti.  This  post  is  regarded  as  the  highest 
political  prize  awarded  the  colored  race  for 
party  devotion  and  political  service.  The  idea 
of  a  Negro  representative  for  a  Negro  govern¬ 
ment  is  doubtless  intended  as  a  compliment. 
The  most  eminent  colored  men,  including  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  John  M.  Langston,  and  George 
W.  Williams,  have  been  assigned  this  post. 
But,  on  closer  analysis,  this  official  segregation 
involves  a  compromise  rather  than  a  compli¬ 
ment.  It  is  undemocratic,  to  say  the  least,  to 
circumscribe  the  official  privilege  of  any  group 
of  American  citizens  to  a  limited  and  peculiar 
area.  A  representative  with  deep  race  affilia¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  is  hardly  the  ideal  Ameri¬ 
can  diplomat  who  must,  first  of  all,  represent 
the  government  which  sends  him  and  not  the 
government  to  which  he  is  sent. 

We  have,  in  our  cosmopolitan  citizenship, 
naturalized  or  native  born  citizens  whose  blood 
ties  bind  them  to  every  race  and  nation;  and 
yet  we  would  hardly  send  an  Italian  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Italy,  or  a  Frenchman  to  France, 
or  a  Bussian  to  Bussia.  We  should  certainly 
not  send  an  Irishman  to  Ireland  did  these  mili- 
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tant  people  secure  complete  diplomatic  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  race  spirit  has  become  so  inten¬ 
sified  in  Haitian  diplomacy  that  a  colored 
representative  would  necessarily  be  placed 
under  great  temptation  of  divided  allegiance. 
We  cannot  expect  to  discredit  the  Negro  at  home 
and  hope  that  he  will  be  esteemed  abroad.  San 
Domingo  has  expressed  resentment  at  our  send¬ 
ing  as  representative  a  citizen  of  an  ostracized 
group.  If  the  American  Negro  is  not  deemed 
good  enough  to  represent  his  government  in 
the  general  diplomatic  service,  he  will  not  long 
be  acceptable  in  this  capacity  by  governments 
of  his  own  race  and  color. 

At  one  time  the  American  Negro  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  consular  service  in  several  Euro¬ 
pean  centers  and  served  acceptably  to  all 
concerned.  President  Garfield  offered  the  min¬ 
istership  to  Brazil  to  Senator  Bruce,  who, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  appointed  and  con¬ 
firmed  had  he  not  declined  the  proffer.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  appointed  a  colored  man  as  min¬ 
ister  to  Bolivia,  who  failed  of  confirmation  on 
account  of  stubborn  opposition  of  Southern 
senators.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  policy  was  to  send 
a  white  man  to  Haiti  and  a  colored  man  to  a 
white  government,  so  that  the  colored  race 
would  not  lose  official  recognition,  but  would 
rather  gain,  broadening  the  hitherto  prescribed 
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area.  The  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  this  policy 
was  unfortunately  frustrated  by  the  narrow 
provincial  spirit  which  gained  the  upper  hand 
of  his  own  political  party. 

Much  of  the  misfortune  of  the  present  pre¬ 
dicament  in  Haiti  is  due  to  the  unwise  policy 
of  appointing  a  Southern  white  man  as  minister 
and  filling  the  important  fiscal  stations  with 
men  of  Southern  birth  and  attitude  on  the  race 
question.  The  dogma  that  the  Southern  white 
man  knows  best  how  to  handle  the  Negro  has 
long  been  exploded.  A  slave  driver  knows  best 
how  to  drive  slaves,  if  slaves  must  be  driven; 
but  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  him  to  read¬ 
just  his  attitude  so  as  to  deal  with  an  erstwhile 
chattel  on  terms  of  equality.  The  Southern 
white  man  is  apt  to  have  a  provincial  mind,  and 
a  limited  spirit  and  local  outlook  so  far  as  race 
relationship  is  concerned.  He  genuinely  mis¬ 
takes  his  narrow  traditional  spirit  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  mind  on  this  question,  and  where  he  does 
not  find  it  so,  he  quickly  inaugurates  a  mission¬ 
ary  propaganda  to  make  it  so.  The  intensity  of 
his  zeal  for  racial  traditions  necessarily  mili¬ 
tates  against  his  success  as  diplomatic  agent 
among  the  people  held  in  social  disesteem. 

It  might  prove  to  be  practical  wisdom  to  send 
a  member  of  the  Hebrew  race  on  this  delicate 
mission  to  Haiti  in  this  delicate  crisis.  This 
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race  is  characterized  by  unquestioning  national 
loyalty,  broad  human  sympathy  and  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  All  elements  concerned 
will  have  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  his 
judgment.  It  is  our  traditional  policy  to  send 
a  Jew  as  ambassador  to  Turkey  because  of  the 
intricate  racial  and  religious  situation.  Eng¬ 
land  sent  a  member  n f  this  race  as  viceroy  to 
India  to  compose  the  racial  turmoil.  President 
Wilson  recently  appointed  a  member  of  this 
race  as  personal  representative  and  mediator 
in  Armenia. 

At  any  rate  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way 
out  of  this  awkward  situation  may  be  found  by 
the  present  administration. 


CHAPTER  Xin 


ENUMERATION  ERRORS  IN  NEGRO 

POPULATION 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  collection  and 
coalition  of  other  statistical  data  bearing  on  the 
social  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  government 
bases  its  calculations  upon  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  bureau.  The  ratio  of  congres¬ 
sional  representation,  military  conscription 
and  other  federal  regulations  is  based  upon 
the  census  enumeration  within  the  limits  of 
the  several  states.  Publicists  and  social  philos¬ 
ophers  base  their  conclusions  upon  the  same 
data.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  enumeration  should  be  re¬ 
liable  and  trustworthy.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  ranks  as  a  scientific  department  of  the 
government.  Constantly  repeated  errors  of 
this  bureau  tend  to  impeach  its  scientific  repu¬ 
tation  and  to  vitiate  the  conclusions  based  upon 
its  output.  Numerous  complaints  have  been 
made  by  competent  critics  not  only  repudiating 
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the  results,  but  also  impugning  the  motive. 
Manipulation  in  behalf  of  sectional  and  par¬ 
tisan  advantage  has  been  freely  charged.  Sen¬ 
ator  Roger  Q.  Mills,  in  an  article  in  The  Forum , 
bitterly  complained  that  the  South  was  deprived 
of  its  due  quota  of  representation  by  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  enumeration  of  1890.  Indeed, 
the  alleged  inaccuracies  of  the  eleventh  census 
provoked  a  flood  of  condemnatory  literature. 

Various  enumerations  of  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  by  the  Census  Office  since  1860  have  not 
been  very  flattering  to  the  scientific  reputation 
of  that  bureau.  These  enumerations  have  been 
not  only  inherently  erroneous,  but  so  conflict¬ 
ing  and  inconsistent  as  to  demand  calculated 
corrections.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  enumerations  up  to  1860  were  reasonably 
accurate  and  reliable.  The  Negroes,  up  to  that 
time,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  the  master 
had  merely  to  hand  the  list  of  his  slaves  to  the 
enumerator,  just  as  he  would  the  list  of  his 
cattle  or  other  forms  of  chattel.  There  was 
every  facility  and  every  reason  for  accurate 
returns.  The  Negro  population  up  to  1860  was 
inflated  by  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
and,  consequently,  it  was  impossible  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  count  by  the  ordinary  sta¬ 
tistical  tests.  Beginning,  however,  with  the 
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census  of  1870,  this  population  has  been  cut 
off  from  outside  reenforcement  and  has  had  to 
depend  upon  its  inherent  productivity  for 
growth  and  expansion.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
an  easy  matter  to  apply  the  ordinary  statistical 
checks  to  test  the  accuracy  of  enumeration. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  enumerations  of  1860, 
1880,  1900  and  1910  were  accurate  within  the 
allowable  limit  of  error.  According  to  these 
enumerations,  the  growth  was  more  or  less 
normal  and  regular,  and  conformed  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  statistical  expectation.  But  the 
enumerations  of  1870,  1890  and  1920  are  so 
flagrantly  discrepant  as  to  demand  special  ex¬ 
planation  and  correction.  A  miscount  at  one 
enumeration  upsets  the  balance  for  two  dec¬ 
ades.  If  it  be  an  undercount  it  makes  the  in¬ 
crease  too  small  for  the  preceding  decade,  and 
too  large  for  the  succeeding  one.  Accordingly, 
the  only  consecutive  decades  upon  which  we 
can  rely  for  accuracy  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  Negro  population  would  be  the  1850-1860 
and  1900-1910.  In  order  to  escape  obvious  ab¬ 
surdities,  the  figures  for  the  other  decades  must 
be  supplied  by  reasoned  interpolations.  The 
mere  exhibit  of  the  several  enumerations  by  the 
Census  Office  will  convince  the  student  of  their 
inherent  improbability. 
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Negro  Population  at  Each  Census,  and 
Decennial  Increase,  1860-1920 


Year 

Number 

Decennial  Per  Cent  of 
Increase  Increase 

1860  .... 

_  4,441,830 

803,022 

22.1 

1870  .... 

_  4,880,009 

438,179 

9.9 

1880  .... 

. ...  6,580,793 

1,700,784 

34.9 

1890  .... 

....  7,488,676 

907,883 

13.8 

1900  .... 

_  8,833,994 

1,345,318 

18.0 

1910  .... 

....  9,827,763 

993,769 

11.2 

1920  .... 

....10,463,013 

635,250 

6.5 

The  irregularities  of  these  figures  are  as 
whimsical  as  if  produced  by  the  sport  of  the 
gods.  The  normal  growth  of  population  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  immigration  or  emigration  shows 
a  gradual  increase  in  decennial  increment  and  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase.  "Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  found  to  be  a  wide  divergence 
from  this  law,  it  must  be  accounted  for  by 
special  contributory  influences.  The  column 
giving  the  decennial  increments,  instead  of 
showing  a  gradual  behavior,  jumps  hack  and 
forth  with  unaccountable  capriciousness.  A 
sudden  drop  from  803,022  to  438,179  is  offset 
by  an  alarming  rise  to  1,700,784  for  the  next 
decade,  when,  lo  and  behold,  there  is  a  swift 
decline  to  907,883  for  the  following  ten  years. 
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We  look  aghast  at  the  upward  bound  to  1,345,- 
318,  thence  a  downward  drop  to  993,769,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  still  further  startling  decline  to 
635,250.  It  makes  the  head  swim  to  try  to  keep 
track  of  such  whimsical  variations.  The  deca¬ 
dal  increase  per  cent  shows  similar  irregulari¬ 
ties.  The  rhythmical  rise  and  fall  of  these 
figures  impresses  one  as  the  alternate  up  and 
down  motion  of  boys  playing  at  seesaw.  Why 
should  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  which  should 
move  smoothly  downward,  drop  suddenly  from 
22.3  to  9.9,  then  rise  to  34.9  and  drop  again  to 
13.9,  then  rise  to  18.0  and  decline  again  to  11.2 
with  a  final  slump  of  6.5?  Such  variability 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  experienced  by  any 
human  population.  The  internal  evidence  of 
error  is  overwhelming.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  sought  to  make  corrections  for  the  evidently 
erroneous  enumerations  of  1870  and  1890.  But 
the  equally  discrepant  figures  of  1920  remain  so 
far  undisputed. 

The  census  of  1870  has  been  universally  dis¬ 
credited.  The  greatest  error  of  enumeration 
falls,  naturally  enough,  on  the  Negro  race. 
This  race  had  just  been  set  free,  and  had  not 
reestablished  itself  in  definite  domiciles.  Po¬ 
litical  conditions  in  the  South  were  in  the  flux 
and  flow  of  readjustment.  The  machinery  of 
the  Census  Bureau  was  not  sufficiently  efficient 
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to  cope  with  so  complicated  a  situation.  Statis¬ 
ticians,  recognizing  the  evident  error,  have  tried 
to  correct  the  mistake  by  statistical  computa- 
tion.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates  the  error 
in  the  Negro  population  for  the  decade  to  be 
512,163.  An  acknowledged  error  of  a  half  mil¬ 
lion,  it  would  seem,  would  put  this  bureau  on 
the  lookout  for  similar  errors  in  the  future. 
But  the  census  of  1890  was  notoriously  faulty. 
Here  again  the  undercount,  it  is  obvious,  fell 
mainly  in  the  South,  and  largely  among  the 
Negro  population. 

The  Census  Bureau,  in  commenting  upon  the 
apparent  irregularities  of  returns  for  1890, 
states:  “According  to  the  returns,  the  rate 
from  1880  to  1890  was  very  much  lower  than 
even  the  last  rate,  that  of  1870-1880,  and  the 
rate  for  1890-1900  was  much  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  decade.  Such 
abrupt  changes  in  a  class  of  the  population 
which  is  not  affected  by  immigration  seem  very 
improbable  and  almost  force  the  conclusion 
that  the  enumeration  of  the  Negroes  in  1890 
was  deficient.’ ’  In  a  special  volume  on  Negro 
Population  of  the  United  States  1790-1915 ,  the 
director  further  declares : 

“The  presumption  of  an  undercount  at  the  census 
of  1890,  therefore,  rests  upon  the  improbability  of  the 
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decennial  rates  of  increase  themselves  as  developed 
from  the  census  returns;  the  inconsistency  of  the 
indicated  changes  in  the  rates  from  decade  to  decade 
with  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
Negro  population,  and  upon  the  improbability  of 
the  decennial  mortality  indicated  for  the  decades 
1880-1890  and  1890-1900.  .  .  .  The  number  of  omis¬ 
sions  at  the  census  of  1890  cannot  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that 
the  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  decade  to 
decade  was  constant,  and  that  the  rate  fell  off  in  each 
of  the  two  decades,  1880-1890,  1890-1900,  by  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amount.  On  this  assumption,  the 
probable  rates  of  increase  for  the  four  decades,  1870- 
1910,  are  22.0,  17.9,  13.8,  11.2.  ...  A  rate  of  17.9  for 
the  decade  1880-1890  would  give  a  Negro  population 
in  1890  of  nearly  7,760,000,  which,  in  round  numbers, 
exceeds  the  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of 
1890  by  270.000.  This  is  probably  the  number  of 
omissions  of  Negroes  at  the  census  of  1890,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  retardation  in  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  20  years,  1880-1900,  was  constant.” 

By  making  the  estimated  corrections  for  ac¬ 
knowledged  error  in  the  counts  of  1870  and 
1890,  decadal  growth  from  1880  to  1890  would 
he  reduced  and  from  1890  to  1900  increased,  so 
as  to  produce  reasonable  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  normal  growth.  A  gradual  decline  in 
the  rate  of  growth  from  22.3  per  cent  to  11.2 
per  cent  in  60  years  will  prove  that  the  Negro 
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element  conforms  to  the  regular  law  of  human 
population.  This  decline  would  appear  even 
more  gradual  if  we  consider  that  the  rate  of 
22.1  from  1850  to  1860  was  contributed,  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  by  African  importation. 
The  Census  Bureau  offers  the  following  table 
with  corrected  numbers  for  1870  and  1890: 

Negro  Population — Decennial  Increases, 
with  Estimated  Allowances  for 
1870  and  1890 


Year 

Number 

Decennial  Per  Cent  of 
Increase  Increase 

1910  .... 

....  9,827,763 

993,769 

11.2 

1900  .... 

....  8,833,994 

1,073,994 

13.8 

1890  .... 

....  7,760,000 

1,179,207 

17.6 

1880  .... 

....  6,580,793 

1,188,621 

22.0 

1870  .... 

....  5,392,172 

950,342 

21.4 

1860  .... 

....  4,441,830 

803,022 

22.1 

According  to  the  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  showed  a  surprising  and  unexpected  de¬ 
cline  during  the  last  decade.  In  1910  there 
were  9,827,763  Negroes,  and  in  1920  10,463,013, 
giving  a  decadal  increase  of  635,250  or  6.5  per 
cent.  If  these  figures  were  added  to  the  table 
corrected  to  1910,  the  disparity  would  be  as 
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glaring  as  any  which  has  yet  come  from  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  sudden  drop  in  decadal 
increase  from  993,769  to  635,250,  or  from  11.2 
per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent,  is  so  strikingly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  more  or  less  regular  move¬ 
ment  of  the  table  as  to  call  loudly  for  correc¬ 
tion  or  explanation.  The  table  shows  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  decemiial  increment  from  1880 
to  1910,  a  decline  of  194,852  in  three  decades. 
But  now  wre  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  sudden 
decline  of  358,519  in  a  single  decade. 

The  decennial  rate  of  increase  dropped  from 
11.2  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910  to  6.5  per 
cent  between  1910  and  1920,  whereas  we  should 
have  expected  a  gradual  decline  of  not  more 
than  one  or  two  points.  On  the  face  of  the 
figures  it  seems  probable  that  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  has  again  committed  an  error  in  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  Negro  population.  As  this 
bureau  has  admittedly  committed  grave  errors 
in  enumeration  of  Negro  population  in  two  pre¬ 
ceding  censuses,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the 
obvious  discrepancy  can  be  most  reasonably  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  an  error  in  the  present  count. 

Aside  from  the  internal  evidence  itself,  there 
is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  this  count 
might  have  been  erroneous.  The  mobile  Negro 
population  has  been  greatly  upset  by  the  World 
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War.  There  was  a  mad  rush  of  Negroes  from 
the  South  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  labor  market 
caused  by  unsettled  conditions.  Thousands  of 
Negro  homes  were  broken  up  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  scattered  without  definite  residential  iden¬ 
tity.  In  the  cities  especially,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  count  was  greatly  underestimated.  The 
Negro  migrants  lived  for  the  most  part  in  im¬ 
provised  lodgings  and  boarding  houses  whose 
proprietors  had  little  knowledge  of  and  less  in¬ 
terest  in  the  identity  of  the  boarders.  The 
census  official,  visiting  such  boarding  houses 
with  a  large  number  of  Negro  boarders  would, 
in  all  probability,  receive  an  innaccurate  under¬ 
estimate  by  the  ignorant  and  uncaring  proprie¬ 
tors.  As  an  illustration  of  such  inaccuracy,  I 
cite  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Oklahoma  City: 

“If  the  Census  enumerators  over  the  United  States 
were  as  careless  in  the  count  as  they  were  shown  to  be 
by  this  publication  during  the  poll  of  the  population 
last  year,  the  general  charge  is  right  that  the  black 
man  has  made  a  much  larger  numerical  advance  than 
the  official,  yet  faulty,  records  show.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Dispatch  made  the  charge  during 
the  enumeration  that  there  was  a  laxness  and  really 
seeming  desire  to  overlook  the  black  man  in  this  city. 
Our  charge  was  printed  in  the  daily  papers.  To  cap 
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it  off,  the  irate  enumerator  in  the  section  of  the  city 
where  the  Dispatch  is  located,  appeared  on  the  evening 
that  the  charge  was  published,  and  demanded  of  the 
editor  the  basis  of  the  charge.  We  took  him  out  into 
the  300  block  on  East  Second  Street  and  found  33 
black  men  whom  he  had  not  counted,  folk  who  told 
him  so,  and  whose  names  he  did  not  have  on  his  lists. ’  ’ 

If  the  presumption  of  undercount  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  statistical  indication  for  1870  and 
1890,  surely  a  like  presumption  would  obtain 
for  the  census  of  1920.  There  are  but  three 
methods  of  accounting  for  this  sudden  slump 
in  the  growth  of  the  Negro  population.  First, 
an  undercount  of  the  Census  Bureau;  second, 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  death  rate ;  and  third, 
a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  Negro  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  is  known  that  the  death  rate  of  the  Negro 
is  decreasing  rather  than  increasing  under  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  conditions  and  general  social 
environment.  The  Director  of  the  Census 
states  that  “the  death  rate  has  not  changed 
greatly/ ’  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  “fair  as¬ 
sumption”  of  a  steadily  declining  rate  of  in¬ 
crease,  as  was  done  for  the  faulty  enumerations 
of  1870  and  1890,  the  Director  of  the  Fourteenth 
Census  accepts  the  violent  leap  from  11.2  to 
6.5  and  endeavors  to  vindicate  the  count  of  1920, 
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by  assuming  a  sudden  decrease  in  Negro  birth 
rate. 

On  this  point  the  Census  Bureau  explains : 

“The  rate  of  increase  in  the  Negro  population, 
which  is  not  perceptibly  increased  by  immigration  or 
emigration,  is  by  far  the  lowest  on  record.  This  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population  has  been  growing  at  a  rapidly 
diminishing  rate  during  the  last  30  years,  its  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  having  declined  from  18  per 
cent  between  1890  and  1900  to  11.2  per  cent  during 
the  following  decade  and  to  6.5  per  cent  during  the 
10  years  ended  January  1,  1920.  Such  data  as  are 
available  as  to  birth  and  death  rates  among  the 
Negroes  indicate  that  the  birth  rate  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably  since  1900,  while  the  death  rate  has  not 
changed  greatly.” 

The  statement,  “this  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  growing  at  a  rapidly  diminishing 
rate  during  the  past  30  years,’ ’  that  is,  since 
1890,  presupposes  the  accuracy  of  the  census 
of  1870,  which  presumption  the  Census  Office 
itself  discredits  in  a  previous  statement.  It 
entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  rate  rose 
suddenly  from  13.8  for  1880-1890  to  18.0  for 
1890-1900.  With  the  indicated  corrections  the 
rate  of  increase  has  declined  within  the  ex¬ 
pected  limits  of  fluctuation  from  22  per  cent  for 
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the  decade  1850-1860  to  11.2  per  cent  for  the 
decade  1900-1910,  making  a  drop  of  10.8  points 
in  six  decades.  The  sudden  downward  drop  by 
4.6  points  in  a  single  decade  certainly  calls  for 
a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  a  sudden 
and  unaccounted  for  decrease  in  birth  rate. 
The  only  statement  which  the  Census  Bureau 
vouchsafes  to  account  for  this  rather  startling 
conclusion  is  a  very  hesitant  and  uncertain  one : 

“Such  data  as  are  available  with  regard  to  birth 
and  death  rate  among  Negroes  indicate  that  the  birth 
rate  has  decreased  considerably  since  1910,  but  the 
death  rate  has  not  changed  greatly.” 

On  examining  the  data  on  which  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  based,  we  find  that  they  are  wholly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  justify  the  sweeping  conclusion  im¬ 
posed  upon  it.  The  mortality  statistics  are 
based  upon  returns  from  the  registration  area. 
Only  five  Southern  states  are  now  included  in 
the  area;  namely,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky,  from 
which  birth  and  death  rates  are  collected  an¬ 
nually,  and  even  these  states  were  not  admitted 
to  the  birth  registration  area  in  1900.  Thus 
the  computation  of  birth  and  death  rates  for 
the  colored  population  of  these  states  is  neither 
adequate  nor  convincing. 
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Birth  Rate  of  Negro  Population  in  Specified 
Registration  States,  1900  and  1919 
(Comparative) 


States  and  Color 


Birth  Rate 
1900  1919 


Maryland : 


White  . 

...  25.7 

19.0 

Colored  . 

...  27.9 

26.7 

Virginia : 

White  . 

...  31.5 

25.9 

Colored . 

...  33.1 

27.8 

North  Carolina: 

White  . 

...  34.3 

29.3 

Colored  . 

...  36.5 

28.5 

South  Carolina: 

White  . 

. ..  32.3 

27.1 

Colored  . 

...  38.2 

26.2 

Kentucky : 

White  . 

. ..  31.2 

24.7 

Colored  . 

. ..  25.2 

17.7 

Those  are  the  only  heavy  Negro  states  within 
the  registration  area. 

These  states  were  not  all  included  within  the 
registration  area  for  1900.  Mortality  statistics 
in  the  non-registration  area  are  notoriously  in¬ 
accurate  and  unreliable.  Birth  registration  is 
especially  unsatisfactory  even  in  the  registra¬ 
tion  area. 
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Return  of  Negro  births  would  naturally  be 
most  inaccurate.  Negro  births,  especially  in 
rural  and  small  urban  communities,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  attended  by  regular  physicians  or  certi¬ 
fied  health  officials.  The  midwife  still  plies  her 
trade.  There  is  a  relatively  large  number  of 
illegitimate  births  among  Negroes.  Official  re¬ 
turns  in  such  cases  would  not  be  apt  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  fully  for  prudential  reasons.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  rapidly  declining  birth 
rate  revealed  by  the  census  is  based  upon  no 
comparable  and  adequate  data. 

Even  the  apparent  rapid  increase  in  the 
white  death  rate  awaits  fuller  explanation  be¬ 
fore  the  figures  can  be  relied  upon  with  assur¬ 
ance.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  birth  rate 
among  the  whites  in  South  Carolina  fell  from 
32.3  in  1900  to  27.1  in  1919,  the  death  rate  rising 
but  slightly  from  10.4  to  10.6  during  the  same 
interval.  And  yet  the  white  population  of  that 
state  increased  from  557,807  in  1900  to  808,538 
in  1920.  There  was  a  vigesimal  increment  of 
250,731  with  little  or  no  reenforcement  from 
immigration.  This  unexplained  increment  in 
the  white  population  seems  also  to  discredit  the 
reliability  of  the  recorded  mortality  statistics 
within  the  states  so  recently  added  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  area. 

It  is  well  understood  that  these  states,  except 
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South  Carolina,  have  shown  a  comparatively 
slow  rate  of  increase  in  Negro  population  for 
thirty  years  preceding  the  census  in  question. 
The  facts  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Decennial  Rate  of  Increase  of  the  Negro 
Population  in  Certain  Registration 
States :  1880-1910 


Rate  of  Increase 
1890  1900  1910 


United  States . 

.  13.5 

18.0 

11.2 

Maryland  . 

.  2.6 

9.0 

-1.2 

Virginia . 

. 6 

4.0 

1.6 

North  Carolina . 

.  5.6 

11.3 

11.7 

South  Carolina  .... 

. 14.0 

13.6 

6.8 

Kentucky  . 

. -1.2 

6.2 

-8.1 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Negro  population  in  the  Southern 
states  within  the  registration  area  has  been 
considerably  lower  than  that  for  the  country  at 
large.  In  Maryland,  there  is  an  actual  decline 
in  the  Negro  population  of  1.2  per  cent,  from 
1900  to  1910,  and  the  small  gain  of  2.6  from 
1880  to  1890.  In  Virginia  the  highest  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  thirty  years  was  4  per 
cent.  In  Kentucky  there  was  an  actual  decline 
for  two  of  the  three  decades.  The  low  rate  of 
increase  in  the  border  states  is  due  to  the  large 
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emigration  of  the  Negro  from  these  states  to 
the  nearby  Northern  states  and  cities.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Negroes  who  migrate  to  the 
North  and  the  large  cities  are  largely  younger 
people  of  both  sexes,  who,  if  they  had  remained 
at  home,  would  naturally  tend  to  increase  the 
birth  rate. 

The  low  birth  rate  revealed  by  the  census  in 
these  states  is  due  to  the  migration  of  the  Negro 
population  of  reproductive  age  from  those 
states  within  the  registration  area.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  affect,  necessarily,  the  birth 
rate  of  the  Negro  population  as  a  whole.  A 
better  view  of  the  birth  rate  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  secured  by  considering  the 
growth  of  the  population  in  the  more  typical 
Southern  states  not  so  much  affected  by  migra¬ 
tion  during  the  same  period. 


Decennial  Rate  op  Increase  op  the  Negro 
Population  in  Certain  Non-Registration 
States :  1880-1910 


Name 

1890 

1900 

1910 

United  States  . . 

.  13.5 

18.0 

11.2 

Georgia . 

. 18.4 

20.5 

13.7 

Alabama  . 

.  13.1 

21.9 

9.8 

Mississippi . 

.  14.2 

22.2 

11.2 

Louisiana . 

.  15.6 

16.4 

9.7 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  four  heavy  Negro 
states,  with  an  aggregate  Negro  population  of 
nearly  four  million,  show  a  rate  of  increase  far 
greater  than  those  in  the  registration  area. 
The  increase  in  these  states  was  due  wholly  to 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  But  this  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  While  the  stream  of  mi¬ 
gration  was  not  so  pronounced  from  these 
states  as  from  the  northern  tier  of  Southern 
states,  still  there  has  been  a  considerable  north¬ 
ern  movement  for  the  past  three  or  four  dec¬ 
ades. 

From  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  sudden 
decline  of  the  Negro  population  as  revealed  by 
the  census  of  1920  is  due  to  miscount  rather 
than  to  the  declining  birth  rate.  If  we  should 
estimate  an  error  in  count  of  300,000,  scarcely 
greater  than  that  conceded  by  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  itself  for  the  count  of  1890,  the  Negro  pop¬ 
ulation  during  the  last  sixty  years  would  have 
followed  more  or  less  consistently  the  ordinary 
laws  of  growth.  Let  us  accept  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  census  of  1860,  1880,  1900  and 
1910  and  estimate  the  error  for  1870  at  512,163, 
for  1890  at  270,000,  as  conceded  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  let  us  still  further  allow  an  error 
in  the  count,  300,000  for  1920,  as  here  suggested. 
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The  growth  of  the  Negro  population  since  1850 
would  be  as  follows: 


Negro  Population 


Year 

Number 

Decennial  Per  Cent  of 
Increase  Increase 

1920  ... 

. ...  10,763,013 

935,250 

9.6 

1910  .... 

. . .  9,827,763 

993,769 

11.2 

1900  ... 

....  8,833.994 

1,073,994 

13.8 

1890  . . .  . 

...  7,760.000 

1,179,207 

17.6 

1880  .... 

. . .  6,580,793 

1,188,621 

22.0 

1870  ... 

....  5,392,172 

950,342 

21.4 

1860  .... 

. . .  4,441,830 

803,022 

22.1 

The  table  makes  the  Negro  population  behave 
more  or  less  normally,  and  is  certainly  more 
reasonable  than  the  startling  deviation  revealed 
by  the  face  of  returns,  and  the  explanation  is 
more  acceptable  to  reason  than  that  urged  by 
the  Census  Bureau,  of  a  sudden  and  unexplain¬ 
able  decline  in  the  Negro  birth  rate. 

It  is  a  source  of  surprise  to  note  that  the 
American  mind  seems  to  expect  that  any  fact 
which  affects  the  Negro  will  deviate  from  the 
normal  course  of  human  values.  It  is  prone  to 
accept  with  satisfaction  wild  assertions  and  un¬ 
supported  theories,  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  test  of  logic  and  reason.  If  it  is  seen  in 
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the  Census,  it  is  so.  Any  statement  issued  upon 
the  authority  of  the  government  which  seems 
to  be  belittling  to  the  Negro  will  be  seized  upon 
by  the  would-be  social  philosophers  and  ex¬ 
ploited  throughout  the  nation  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  race. 

De  Bow,  relying  upon  the  low  rate  of  increase 
in  the  Negro  population,  revealed  by  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1870,  proved  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  those  who  were  satisfied  with  this  type  of 
proof  that  the  Negro  could  not  withstand  the 
competition  of  freedom  and  would,  forthwith, 
fall  out  of  the  equation  as  an  affected  factor. 
The  census  of  1880,  showing  the  unheard  of  in¬ 
crease  of  34  per  cent,  set  all  of  De  Bow’s  phi¬ 
losophy  at  naught.  But  thence  arose  another 
school  of  philosophers  which  declared  that  this 
unheard  of  increase  in  the  Negro  population 
threatened  the  numerical  ascendency  of  the 
white  race,  and,  therefore,  the  black  man 
should  be  returned  to  Africa  whence  his  ances¬ 
tors  came.  The  census  of  1890  refuted  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  showing  only  an  increase  of  13.8  per 
cent;  but,  no  whit  abashed,  another  type  of 
anti-Negro  propagandism  arose,  declaring  that 
the  rapid  decline  in  the  race  indicated  inherent, 
degenerative  physical  tendencies  threatening 
to  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  American 
people.  The  census  of  1900,  showing  a  rise  of 
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decadal  growth  of  8.0  per  cent,  produced  a  calm 
in  the  domain  of  social  speculation.  It  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  prophet  to  ignore  the 
failure  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecies. 
But  the  preceding  prophecies  of  evil  are  still 
of  record. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  such  loose 
and  unscientific  propaganda  can  be  bolstered 
up  by  data  from  government  documents  which 
the  uninquiring  mind  is  disposed  to  accept  with 
the  authority  of  holy  writ.  The  calamity  phi¬ 
losophers  have  already  dipped  their  pens  in  ink 
to  damn  the  Negro  race  to  degeneration  and 
death  by  reason  of  the  latest  census  figures. 
The  thought,  and  perhaps  the  conduct,  of  the 
nation  may  be  misled  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
data,  backed  up  by  governmental  authority. 

The  broader  question  arises  in  the  scientific 
mind:  If  the  data  on  Negro  population  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  census  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  past  enumerations,  what  as¬ 
surance  is  there  that  collateral  information, 
such  as  death  rate,  birth  rate,  occupation, 
illiteracy,  etc.,  is  to  be  given  full  credit  and 
confidence?  The  Negro  problem  is  the  most 
complicated  issue  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
Straight  thinking  and  sound  opinion  based  upon 
accurate  data  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  reach  any  conclusion  of  value.  The  Cen- 
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sus  Office  has  now  become  a  permanent  bureau 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  rank  with  other  sci¬ 
entific  departments  of  the  government. 

Statesmen  and  publicists  should  have  serious 
concern  about  the  accuracy  of  Negro  statistics 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  political  and 
sociological  conclusions  based  upon  and  derived 
from  them. 

The  problem  of  eugenics  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  students  of  sociology  at  the 
present  time.  The  future  welfare  of  society 
depends  very  largely  upon  perpetuating  and 
carrying  forward  the  best  characteristics  de¬ 
rivable  from  physical  heredity  and  social  en¬ 
vironment.  The  application  of  eugenics  to  the 
colored  race  of  the  United  States  suggests  sev¬ 
eral  new  and  interesting  lines  of  inquiry. 

A  study  of  the  number  of  children,  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  fifty-five  colored  teachers  in  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  throws  an  inter¬ 
esting  side  light  on  the  question  of  eugenics  as 
it  affects  the  Negro  race.  Howard  University 
is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
Negro,  comprising  a  student  body  of  over  fif¬ 
teen  hundred.  The  Negro  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  maintain,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  a  status 
as  high  as  any  other  group  of  colored  people 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  present 
study  is  limited  to  the  teachers  of  the  academic 
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faculties,  as  they  constitute  a  coherent  social 
entity,  whose  life  focuses  about  the  institution. 

As  outgrowth  of  sudden  change  of  condition 
due  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Negro  has  developed 
a  small  upper  class  with  a  wide  fissure  between 
it  and  the  great  mass  life  of  the  race.  There 
are  about  fifty  thousand  Negroes  belonging  to 
the  professional  class,  who  earn  a  livelihood  by 
some  form  of  intellectual  endeavor;  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  race  lives  mainly  by  manual 
exertion.  All  social  stratification  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  occupation.  The  Negro  has  no 
considerable  middle  class,  such  as  is  found  in 
well  regulated  societies,  which  shades  imper¬ 
ceptibly  in  both  directions.  According  to  the 
occupational  test,  the  demarcation  between  the 
professional  and  laboring  classes  of  the  Negro 
is  as  sharp  as  a  knife-cut  line. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  sociological  interest 
to  know  how  far  this  upper  class  is  self-sustain¬ 
ing  through  its  own  reproductivity.  I  have, 
therefore,  undertaken  to  make  a  study  of  race 
eugenics  in  so  far  as  this  particular  group  is 
concerned.  In  the  fifty-five  families  from  which 
these  teachers  were  derived,  there  were  363 
children,  or  an  average  of  6.5  for  each  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  fifty-five  teachers  who 
have  passed  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  sec¬ 
tion  of  Negro  life,  have,  so  far,  contributed 
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only  37  children,  or  an  average  of  .7  for  each 
potential  family  involved.  Of  this  nnmber 
there  are  41  males,  14  females ;  22  are  married, 
and  33  are  single;  the  nnmber  for  each  family 
so  far  formed  is  1.6 ;  the  largest  nnmber  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  any  family  is  6 ;  fonr  of  the  families  are 
barren  and  fonr  have  one  child  each.  The  aver¬ 
age  age  of  the  single  members  is  over  32  years. 
This  strongly  indicates  that  the  upward  strag¬ 
gle  defers  the  age  of  marriage  to  a  time  when 
only  limited  progeny  might  be  expected.  Con¬ 
sidering  all  the  probabilities  in  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  entirely  likely  that  these  fifty-five 
potential  families,  when  the  whole  record  is  in, 
will  not  produce  more  than  an  average  of  two 
children  to  each  family,  while  the  fifty -five  par¬ 
ent  families,  under  the  old  regime  gave  rise  to 
363  children.  The  new  issue  will  scarcely  pro¬ 
duce  sufficient  progeny  to  perpetuate  its  own 
numbers. 

There  is  always  a  certain  sort  of  social  re¬ 
straint,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  advancing 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  of  life.  The  first 
descendants  of  foreigners  in  this  country  have 
a  lower  birth  rate  than  any  other  element  of 
our  population.  The  intolerant  social  environ¬ 
ment  created  by  the  white  race  may  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  deterrent  influence.  Animals,  in 
captivity  or  under  restrained  environment,  do 
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not  breed  as  freely  as  when  placed  tinder  free 
and  normal  surroundings.  The  educated  Ne¬ 
gro,  especially  when  submerged  in  a  white  en¬ 
vironment,  is  under  a  sort  of  social  captivity. 
The  effect  of  this  psychophysical  factor  upon 
reproductivity  awaits  further  and  fuller  study, 
both  in  its  biological  and  psychological  aspects. 

From  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  upper 
life  of  the  Negro  race,  under  wide  variety  of 
conditions  and  circumstances,  I  am  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  Howard  University  group  is 
typical  of  like  element  throughout  the  race  so 
far  as  fecundity  is  concerned.  The  upper  class 
is  headed  towards  extinction,  unless  reenforced 
from  the  fruitful  mass  below.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  same  restraining  influence  is  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  corresponding  element  of  the 
white  race.  But  as  there  is  not  the  same  sharp¬ 
ness  of  separation  between  the  social  levels, 
nor  such  severe  transitional  struggle,  the  con¬ 
tributing  causes  do  not  perhaps  operate  with 
the  same  degree  of  intensity. 

The  prolonged  period  of  education  delays  the 
age  of  marriage.  The  Negro  during  the  first 
generation  of  freedom  acquired  his  education 
at  a  later  period  than  the  white  children  and, 
by  reason  of  the  hard  struggle  he  has  had  to 
undergo,  his  scholastic  training  was  completed 
at  a  somewhat  advanced  age.  The  high  stand- 
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ard  of  living,  which  the  professional  Negro 
feels  he  must  maintain,  still  further  delays  the 
age  of  marriage.  A  single  illustration  will 
serve  to  clarify  this  point.  I  half -jocularly 
asked  one  of  our  bachelor  instructors,  who  has 
passed  beyond  his  fortieth  birthday,  why  he  did 
not  take  unto  himself  a  companion  and  help¬ 
mate.  His  reply  was  that  his  salary  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  support  a  family  in 
the  style  and  manner  which  he  deemed  ap¬ 
propriate.  My  reply  was:  “If  your  parents 
had  been  constrained  by  like  consideration, 
you  would  probably  not  be  in  existence.”  His 
father  was  a  laboring  man  with  a  family  of 
eight  children.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grant  Al¬ 
len,  the  eminent  English  literary  and  scientific 
authority,  that  the  human  race  would  become 
extinct  if  all  females  deferred  marriage  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty-six. 

The  conscious  purpose  of  race  suicide  doubt¬ 
less  contributes  somewhat  to  the  low  birth  rate. 
There  are  some  of  sensitive  and  timid  spirit 
who  shirk  the  responsibility  of  parenthood,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  wish  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  to  be  subjected  to  the  proscription  and 
obloquy  of  the  Negro’s  social  status. 

Will  this  tendency,  which  threatens  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  higher  element  of  the  Negro  race, 
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continue  to  operate  in  the  future  with  the  same 
degree  of  intensity  as  at  the  present  time? 
Probably  not.  The  first  generation  after  slav¬ 
ery  was  subjected  to  the  severe  strain  and 
stress  of  rapid  readjustment.  The  sudden  leap 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  levels  of  life  was 
a  feat  of  social  acrobatics  that  can  hardly  be 
repeated  under  more  orderly  scheme  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  life  of  subsequent  generations 
will  be  better  ordered  and,  therefore,  we  may 
expect  that  the  resulting  effect  will  be  seen  in 
the  family  life.  The  birth  rate  of  the  mass  of 
the  race  is  not  affected  by  like  considerations. 
They  feel  little  or  nothing  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  upper  class,  and  multiply  and  make 
merry,  in  blissful  oblivion  of  these  things.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  the  upper  class  is  scarcely 
a  third  of  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  race,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  relative  prolificness 
of  the  Howard  University  faculty  as  compared 
with  that  of  their  parents.  The  higher  or  pro¬ 
fessional  class  in  the  Negro  race  will  not  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  within  its  own  ranks,  but  must  be 
reenforced  from  the  great  mass  below.  This 
will  produce  healthy  current  throughout  the 
race  which  will  serve  somewhat  to  bridge  the 
chasm  produced  by  the  absence  of  a  mediatory 
class. 
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The  whole  question  suggests  the  importance 
of  a  more  careful  and  extended  study  in  this 
field  of  inquiry  which  is  as  fruitful  as  any  other 
in  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  general  so¬ 
cial  welfare. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  FIVE  YEARS 

AFTER 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the 
good  is  often  interred  with  their  hones. ’  ’  These 
words  were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Marc  An¬ 
tony,  with  Shakespearian  adroitness,  to  appease 
the  passion  of  the  hostile  multitude.  This  pro¬ 
pitiatory  utterance  contradicts  the  universal 
propensity  and  experience  of  mankind.  Con¬ 
temporaneous  faults  and  foibles  of  genius  are 
never  permitted  to  obscure  their  permanent 
contribution  to  the  sum  total  of  human  good. 
Lifetime  reputation  is  an  unsafe  measure  of  the 
influence  of  a  great  man.  His  acts  must  be 
judged  in  the  calm  retrospect,  and  disengaged 
from  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  the 
period,  in  order  to  determine  his  proper  place 
and  appraisement. 

Booker  T.  Washington  has  been  dead  five 
years.  Even  now  too  short  an  interval  has 
elapsed  to  disentangle  his  real  work  and  worth 
from  partisan  zeal  and  animosities,  and  to 
weigh  calmly  his  genuine  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  his  race  and  nation. 
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For  almost  a  generation  the  name  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  his  fellowmen.  The  nation  de¬ 
lighted  to  mark  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings  and 
to  write  his  speeches  in  its  books.  He  occu¬ 
pied  as  large  a  place  for  as  long  a  time  in  public 
esteem  and  favor  as  any  man  of  his  generation. 
He  bore  the  stamp  of  natural  greatness.  His 
wisdom  was  intuitive.  According  to  African 
lore  he  was  born  with  a  caul  over  his  face. 
He  knew  without  learning,  and  understood  with 
the  certainty  of  instinct.  Like  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  he  possessed  an  infallible  inner  sense 
whose  guidance  he  followed  with  satisfied  as¬ 
surance.  He  possessed  the  genius  of  common 
sense,  and  the  philosophy  of  simple  things. 
His  was  a  universal  mind.  While  he  dealt  with 
the  most  complex  and  distressing  social  par¬ 
ticulars,  his  spirit  always  rose  above  the  tem¬ 
porary  intricacies  of  besetting  conditions  and 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  calm  and  se¬ 
rene.  Booker  T.  Washington  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  of  eminence  of  his  day  who  was  free 
from  race  prejudice.  He  neither  despised  nor 
esteemed  any  man  because  of  his  race.  Race 
prejudice  is  often  extolled  as  a  virtue,  but  the 
moral  genius  of  mankind  reprobates  it  as  a 
vice.  Though  corporally  aligned  with  the  Ne¬ 
gro  race,  morally  and  spiritually  he  was  heir 
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of  all  the  ages.  Flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal 
to  him  the  truth  by  which  he  guided  his  path. 
Progress  from  enmity  to  amity  is  the  highest 
mark  of  human  culture.  “Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,”  is  the  goal  of 
human  strivings  which  the  carnally  minded  still 
deem  impossible  of  realization. 

His  spiritual  inheritance  was  reenforced  by 
the  folk  sense  and  the  folk  feeling  of  the  Negro 
race.  The  Negro  embodies  the  assemblage  of 
Christian  virtues  and  graces  to  a  degree  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  other  member  of  the  human 
family.  Meekness,  humility  and  forgiveness 
of  spirit  are  undetachable  coefficients  of  his 
blood.  He  is  incapable  of  deep-seated  hatred 
and  revenge.  He  endures  with  passivity  and 
quick  forgetfulness  outrage  and  contumely 
which  would  make  other  races  curse  God  and 
die.  When  he  is  reviled,  he  reviles  not  again. 
The  Negro  nature  strangely  fulfills  the  apostolic 
definition,  ‘  ‘  Charity  suff ereth  long,  and  is  kind ; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself, 
is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un¬ 
seemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  in¬ 
iquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  truth;  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things.”  To  the  revengeful  and  vindictive 
spirit,  this  racial  virtue  is  an  amazing  grace; 
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but  to  the  Negro  it  is  assuredly  a  saving  one. 
By  no  other  endowment  could  he  possibly  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  midst  of  an  arrogant  and  rapacious 
civilization  with  which  he  has  neither  the  power 
to  cope  nor  the  spirit  to  contest.  The  Indian 
showed  resentment;  and  is  dead.  The  Negro 
submits  and  survives.  There  are  thirty  million 
Negroes  in  the  Western  world  who  are  clearly 
destined  to  inherit  the  full  measure  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  and  culture.  History  affords 
no  more  striking  fulfillment  of  the  beatitude 
with  a  promise,  “  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth. ’  ’  The  vehement  and  in¬ 
flammatory  utterances  of  part  of  a  certain  type 
of  temperament  are  but  the  temporary  efferves¬ 
cences  of  an  excitable  mood,  and  do  not  express 
deep-seated  or  serious  purpose  of  the  people 
whose  cause  is  thus  espoused.  The  Negro  spir¬ 
itual  breathes  in  blind,  half-conscious  poetry  the 
spontaneous  feelings  of  his  soul  without  bitter¬ 
ness  or  hate.  Booker  T.  Washington  fathomed 
the  feelings  of  his  race  as  well  as  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  disposition  when  he  said,  “No  man  can 
be  mean  enough  to  make  me  hate  him.”  This 
apothegm  ranks  with  the  great  moral  maxims  of 
mankind,  and  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the 
wisest  sayings  of  saints  and  sages  of  all  time. 
Let  other  races  conquer  through  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  power;  the  Negro  will  triumph  through 
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the  manifestation  of  love.  Mr.  Washington  also 
embodied  the  mother  wit  and  never-failing 
good  humor  of  his  race.  Next  to  his  submissive 
spirit,  the  Negro ’s  humor  is  his  greatest  Sal¬ 
vator.  He  laughs  where  others  weep ;  he  smiles 
where  others  frown;  he  grins  where  others 
groan.  He  thus  relieves  the  pressure  upon  his 
overburdened  spirit  which  would  otherwise  pine 
away  under  the  weight  of  impressing  ills.  His 
humor  disarms  his  enemies.  The  race  that 
laughs  is  the  race  that  lasts. 

Booker  Washington  possessed  the  qualities 
of  naturalness,  moderation,  and  simplicity 
which  are  not  usually  considered  to  be  attrib¬ 
utes  of  the  Negro  race.  He  had  poise  with¬ 
out  pose.  Extravagance  in  word  or  deed  was 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Amidst  turmoil  and  con¬ 
fusion  he  maintained  a  calm  and  unruffled  ex¬ 
terior,  albeit  there  may  have  been  inner  groan- 
ings  of  soul  too  deep  for  utterance.  A  quick 
appreciation  and  proper  appraisement  of  val¬ 
ues  are  characteristic  of  men  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  practical  affairs.  What  others 
acquire  by  experience,  he  gained  through  in¬ 
stinct.  Walt  Whitman  speaks  of  himself  as 
“meeter  of  gentleman  and  savage  on  equal 
terms.”  Booker  T.  Washington  could  mingle 
with  kings  and  potentates  with  the  dignity  and 
nonchalance  of  one  to  the  manor  born,  and  could 
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sup  with  a  peasant  in  a  log  cabin  in  Alabama 
and  make  himself  an  agreeable  guest  in  this 
bumble  environment.  He  received  a  gift  of  a 
million  dollars  from  admiring  philanthropists 
and  endured  the  bitter  abuse  of  bis  own  race 
with  equal  equanimity  and  composure.  Ex¬ 
citability  of  temperament  is  considered  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Negro  race,  and  yet  be  was 
steadied  by  a  natural  ballast  that  held  him  in 
stable  equilibrium.  A  simple,  unadorned  story 
of  bis  life  in  Up  from  Slavery,  recorded 
without  the  least  ornamentation  or  studied 
style,  takes  rank  with  the  great  biographies  of 
celebrated  men.  It  was  easy  to  believe  the 
genuineness  and  sincerity  of  his  purpose  be¬ 
cause  of  the  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  his 
spirit. 

With  this  secret  and  method,  Booker  T. 
Washington  entered  upon  the  scene  of  action 
more  than  a  quarter  century  ago.  A  superla¬ 
tive  nature  needs  no  nurture.  A  soul  sur¬ 
charged  with  moral  and  spiritual  potencies  re¬ 
quires  only  the  suggestion  and  the  occasion  to 
wake  it  into  life  and  power.  Samuel  Chapman 
Armstrong  gave  the  suggestion  and  the  Negro 
situation  in  the  South  furnished  the  field.  In- 
gersoll  says  of  Shakespeare:  ‘ ‘ Give  him  an 
acorn,  and  he  will  create  the  forest ;  give  him  a 
grain  of  sand  and  a  drop  of  water,  and  he  will 
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create  the  seashore  and  the  mighty  ocean.’ ’ 
The  man  met  the  opportunity. 

Assigned  to  a  little  Alabama  town  with  an 
Indian  name,  in  no  sense  different  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  similar  communities  with  like  designa¬ 
tions,  in  a  few  years  he  gave  Tuskegee  a  name 
as  renowned  as  our  great  metropolitan  centers. 
This  institution  grew  out  of  the  personality  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  as  surely  as  the  oak 
grows  out  of  the  acorn.  It  is  but  the  outward 
embodiment  of  his  inner  spirit. 

His  whole  propaganda  was  based  upon  the 
philosophy  of  peace  and  good-will  between  the 
races.  The  apostle  Paul  advises  that  we  should, 
if  possible,  live  at  peace  with  all  men.  Booker 
Washington  always  found  it  possible.  His  task 
was  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  one.  He  pre¬ 
served  the  equilibrium  of  a  triangle  of  forces. 
Up  to  his  time  the  white  man  of  the  South,  the 
white  man  of  the  North,  and  the  Negro  were  of 
divergent  minds  as  to  a  proper  plan  of  racial 
adjustment.  There  was  something  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  North  and  the  Negro,  but  the 
Southern  white  man  was  left  out  of  account. 
He  essayed,  and  in  large  measure  succeeded,  in 
bringing  these  three  factors  into  harmonious 
cooperation.  An  ardent  disciple  of  General 
Armstrong  in  promoting  the  gospel  of  indus¬ 
trial  education,  he  gave  that  doctrine  an  em- 
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phasis  and  application  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  founder  of  Hampton  to  do.  The  unpre¬ 
paredness  of  the  Negro  to  compete  in  the 
skilled  pursuits  of  life  with  requisite  expert¬ 
ness  gave  him  the  strategical  advantage  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  practical  gospel.  This  was  not 
a  one-sided  obsession  on  his  part.  He  saw  the 
present,  pressing  need,  and  urged  its  fulfillment 
with  all  of  the  ardor  and  earnestness  of  his 
nature.  He  was  a  partisan  advocate  only  in 
the  sense  that  he  stressed  with  unreserved  em¬ 
phasis  the  things  he  felt  to  be  of  the  greatest 
need  for  the  time  and  place  with  which  he  was 
dealing.  If  advocates  of  other  types  of  effort 
were  worsted  in  the  controversy,  it  was  because 
they  were  unable  to  match  his  earnest  urgency 
and  persuasive  plea.  His  advocacy  of  indus¬ 
trial  education  was  not  limited  to  the  Negro 
race,  but  was  as  wide  as  the  circle  of  human 
needs.  It  meant  most  to  the  Negro  only  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  it  most.  He  aimed  to  reach  the 
man  farthest  down. 

No  man  of  his  day  did  more,  if  as  much,  to 
put  practical  education  in  the  program  of  our 
educational  systems  throughout  the  country. 
He  became  the  exponent  and  spokesman  of  this 
practical  ideal,  not  only  for  the  Negro,  but 
for  the  nation.  The  utilitarian  tendency  in  edu¬ 
cation  owes  as  much  to  Booker  T.  Washington 
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as  to  any  other  contributant  agent  or  agency. 
They  called  him  the  wizard  of  Tnskegee,  not 
because  of  his  working  in  the  darkness  after 
the  manner  of  the  traditional  wizard,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wonderful  works  which  grew,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  wizardry  of  his  august  per¬ 
sonality. 

The  apostle  of  the  new  method  came  upon 
the  scene  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
race  adjustment.  The  reconstruction  program 
which  attempted  to  enforce  political  equality 
had  been  overthrown.  The  carpetbagger,  na¬ 
tive  white,  and  Negro  politician  had  been  driven 
from  power,  but  were  still  hanging  to  the 
lingering  hope  to  regain  the  blissful  seat.  The 
sectional  hatred  engendered  by  the  war  was 
gradually  yielding  to  the  mollifying  influence 
of  time.  The  attitude  of  the  North  was  hesi¬ 
tant  and  equivocal ;  that  of  the  South  was  grow¬ 
ing  assertive  and  hopeful.  Political  discussion 
hinged  upon  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  war  amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Force  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress 
to  compel  the  South  to  yield  to  the  declared 
and  decreed  will  of  the  nation,  but  were  de¬ 
feated  by  skillfully  manipulated  combinations. 
Economic  discussions  began  to  vie  with  po¬ 
litical  rights  in  the  arenas  of  public  debate. 
The  question  of  the  industrial  and  economic  re- 
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habilitation  of  the  South  was  supplanting  agi¬ 
tation  for  political  reconstruction.  The  wounds 
of  war  were  slowly  healing.  The  North  and 
South  were  gradually  gravitating  towards  a 
basis  of  common  understanding.  The  Nation 
was  growing  tired  of  the  continual  agitation 
of  the  race  question,  which  for  fully  a  genera¬ 
tion  had  all  but  absorbed  public  attention.  Up 
to  this  time  every  Negro  leader  had  ardently 
espoused  the  old  political  platform.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economic  development  of  the  race 
had  been  given  little  earnest  consideration.  The 
gospel  of  race  development,  according  to  Arm¬ 
strong,  was  deemed  decidedly  unorthodox.  The 
Northern  philanthropists  and  friends  of  the 
Negro  had  espoused  the  same  view.  Institu¬ 
tions  for  the  so-called  higher  education  of  the 
Negro,  fostered  by  philanthropy,  flourished  like 
the  bay  tree. 

The  public  mind,  by  the  well-known  laws  of 
social  psychology,  will  not  hold  one  sentiment 
intently  for  a  long  time.  It  is  always  in  quest 
of  some  new  thing.  The  time  was  ripe.  The 
public  sentiment  was  ready  for  a  change.  A 
brilliant  colored  man  with  attractive  public 
powers  was  all  that  was  needed  to  launch  the 
new  propaganda.  The  time  was  ripe  to  exploit 
any  Negro  leader  who  would  abandon  the  old 
method  and  advocate  a  new  policy  more  in  con- 
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sonance  with  changing  public  sentiment. 
Booker  T.  Washington  stepped  into  the  breach. 
He  understood  the  point  of  view  of  the  South¬ 
ern  white  man,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Northern 
white  man  and  the  Negro  himself,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  hold  a  just  balance  among  conflicting 
states  of  feeling  and  belief.  As  ambassador  for 
the  Negro  he  was  accepted  at  the  court  of  the 
white  race,  and  spoke  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  for  his  people  boldly,  as  an  ambassador 
ought  to  speak.  He  did  not  demand  more  than 
he  had  the  power  to  enforce  or  the  ability  to 
persuade.  He  who  demands  only  what  he  can 
command  is  wise ;  he  who  demands  less  is  cow¬ 
ardly;  he  who  demands  more  is  a  braggart. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  a  pragmatist  of 
the  first  water.  He  believed  in  attempting  the 
thing  possible  and  postponing  the  unattainable 
to  the  time  of  increased  ability  and  power.  He 
knew  with  an  instinctive  certainty  just  how  far 
the  prejudice  of  the  white  race  would  permit 
the  Negro  to  go,  and  just  how  far  the  Negro 
with  his  traditional  weakness  and  ineptitude, 
could  go  without  such  permission.  The  bar  was 
placed  at  the  exact  height  which  the  athlete 
could  leap  with  his  present  training  and 
strength,  and  raised  to  higher  levels  according 
to  developing  prowess  and  skill.  There  was 
sharp  criticism  on  part  of  his  race  because  he 
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did  not  place  the  bar  at  an  ideal  height  whether 
the  acrobat  could  jump  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Washington  was  often  denounced  by 
critics  of  his  own  race  because,  as  spokesman, 
he  did  not  demand  all  that  they  were  entitled 
to  in  theory.  But  no  one  has  ever  demonstrated 
that  he  ever  asked  for  less  than  it  was  probable, 
or  even  possible,  to  secure.  He  was  the  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  possible,  and  believed  in  reaching 
the  ideal  by  gradual  approximation.  His  was 
the  patience  of  knowledge.  The  one  who  com¬ 
prehends  the  whole  equation  refuses  to  become 
unduly  excited  over  any  unfavorable  factor. 
He  knew  the  Negro  and  he  knew  the  white  man 
as  none  before  or  since  has  known,  for  his 
knowledge  rested  upon  the  infallible  foundation 
of  intuition. 

Booker  T.  Washington  had  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the 
Negro,  although  he  fully  appreciated  his  pres¬ 
ent  defects  and  imperfections.  In  his  belief  the 
white  race  had  already  contributed  about  all  it 
was  calculated  to  do  through  direct  and  inti¬ 
mate  ministration.  Race  reclamation  must  come 
through  self-directed  activities.  Up  to  this  time 
white  men  had  worked  for  the  Negro.  Dr. 
Washington  taught  that  the  Negro  must  hence¬ 
forth  work  for  himself.  Tuskegee  was  built  on 
the  basis  of  this  idea.  Negroes  conduct  all  of 
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the  activities  of  this  institution  in  its  various 
features  and  ramifications.  It  was  declared 
that  the  Negro  could  not  safely  be  put  in  charge 
of  large  interests,  such  as  the  construction  of 
large  buildings,  and  the  management  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  large  plants.  He  did  not  argue 
the  point,  but  produced  the  concrete  results. 
This  institution,  which  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
under  Negro  enterprise  and  skill,  still  remains 
the  largest  and  most  complicated  project  under 
race  direction  and  intimate  management.  Not 
only  so,  but  Tuskegee  became  the  center  of  race 
energy  and  enterprise  ramifying  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country.  White  philan¬ 
thropists  were  easily  persuaded  6f  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  and  were  willing  to  furnish  the 
means  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  philanthropic 
enterprise  that  promises  so  much  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  development  and  reclamation  of  the  race. 
The  only  help  that  is  worth  while  is  the  help 
that  helps  the  helpless  to  help  themselves. 

Dr.  Washington  minimized  politics  and 
stressed  economics  as  the  immediate  step  in 
race  development.  And  yet  he  believed  that  the 
Negro  should  have  all  the  political  rights  he 
could  get,  just  as  he  believed  that  he  should 
have  all  of  the  higher  education  he  could  use. 
The  storm  center  raged  around  his  political 
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policy.  The  whites,  North  and  South,  were 
easily  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  economic 
development  as  contrasted  with  political  power. 
He  became  not  only  the  spokesman,  but  the 
oracle  of  race  adjustment  and  relationship.  So 
complete  was  the  confidence  imposed  in  him  by 
the  white  race  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  referee 
of  such  political  patronage  as  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  assign  to  the  Negro  leaders.  In  this 
capacity  his  position  was  anomalous.  The 
avowed  advocate  of  political  relinquishment  be¬ 
comes  the  controlling  dispenser  of  political 
power.  But  where  the  carrion  is,  there  will  the 
vultures  be  also.  It  did  seem  amazing  with  what 
ease  the  erstwhile  Negro  politicians  were  won 
over  to  the  Washington  practical  and  pacific 
program  after  Roosevelt  selected  him  as  the 
political  referee  for  the  race.  So  great  is  the 
persuasive  power  of  patronage.  In  this  seem¬ 
ingly  anomalous  capacity,  Dr.  Washington,  af¬ 
ter  all,  was  not  inconsistent.  He  believed  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  the  rights  of  the  Negro,  in 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  secure  and  maintain 
those  rights.  And  he  did  not  deem  it  inhar¬ 
monious  with  his  asserted  policy  of  political 
quiescence  to  help  him  as  far  as  feasible  on  the 
road  to  political  power  and  prestige.  The  pu¬ 
tative  apostle  of  the  Negro  ’s  political  elimina¬ 
tion  wielded  more  political  power  than  has  be- 
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fallen  the  good  fortune  of  any  other  Negro 
before  or  since  his  time.  The  assumption  of 
this  role,  strangely  enough,  did  not  offend  the 
white  men  of  the  South,  whose  avowed  purpose 
was  to  exclude  the  Negro  from  politics,  and 
who  relied  upon  the  program  of  Dr.  Washing¬ 
ton  to  facilitate  this  exclusion.  There  was  the 
reserved  feeling  that  whatever  he  did  was  right. 

There  always  existed  a  small  group  of  as¬ 
sertive  Negroes  which  Dr.  Washington  never 
was  able  to  bring  to  his  point  of  view.  This 
group  was  composed  mainly  of  college  bred  men 
of  liberal  culture  who  were  unwilling  to  com¬ 
promise  their  intellectual  integrity  by  surren¬ 
dering  the  abstract  claim  of  political  rights. 
They  could  not  tolerate  the  suggestion  of  in¬ 
feriority  which  his  program  implied.  Even  his 
control  of  political  patronage  was  not  able  to 
convert  the  most  stubborn  of  these.  The  man 
with  the  theory  always  has  the  advantage  of  the 
man  with  the  thing,  in  abstract  disquisition. 
Since  Mr.  Washington’s  death,  this  group  has 
gained  the  ascendency  in  dominating  the 
thought  and  opinion  of  the  race,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  realize  to  the  least  degree  the  rights 
and  recognition  so  vehemently  demanded. 

A  statesman  is  one  who  possesses  the  sagac¬ 
ity  to  formulate  a  program  of  procedure  and 
who  has  the  force  to  impress  it  upon  his  day 
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and  time  as  an  effective  policy.  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  the  only  Negro  who  has  been  able 
to  force  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  American 
people  a  policy  and  program  for  his  race.  From 
this  point  of  view  he  may  be  denominated  the 
one  commanding  race  statesman  yet  to  appear. 
It  is  true  that  his  policy  has  not  solved  the  race 
problem,  but  it  has  laid  down  certain  lines  which 
must  be  followed  in  any  plan  of  future  solution. 
His  program  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Booker  Washington  died  before  America  en-* 
tered  into  the  World  War.  He  left  no  succes¬ 
sor.  Those  who  come  after  him  absorb  and 
apply  such  measure  of  his  method  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  their  nature  and  understanding. 
Others  will  take  advantage  of  his  demise  to 
disparage  such  of  his  doctrine  as  does  not  meet 
with  their  approval.  None  have  caught  a  full 
portion  of  his  secret  and  method.  The  white 
race  regard  his  loss  as  irreparable  and  hardly 
expect  to  look  upon  his  like  again. 

The  last  five  years  have  wrought  great  change 
in  the  spirit  lof  aggrieved  groups  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  new  sense  of  self-assertion  has 
been  aroused  in  the  Negro.  The  white  race  has 
become  more  determined  and  intolerant.  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  concrete  expression  of  this 
intolerance.  The  two  races  are  facing  each 
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other  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  There  is  no 
Booker  Washington  to  lay  propitiating  hands 
upon  them  both.  Had  Booker  Washington  sur¬ 
vived  to  this  time  his  wisdom  to  deal  with  the 
shifting  exigencies  of  the  problem  is  conjec¬ 
tural.  Who  can  tell  what  effect  the  perplexing 
issues  of  reconstruction  might  have  had  upon 
the  reputation  and  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  he  survived  to  that  time?  We  only  know, 
in  case  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  that  his 
pacificatory  spirit  and  his  enlightened  common 
sense  would  have  been  a  sobering  and  steadying 
influence  in  any  emergency. 

The  titanic  struggle  has  greatly  modified 
many  of  the  conditions  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  He  urged  the  Negro  to  remain  in  the 
country ;  the  war  thrust  him  into  the  city.  The 
war  created  unforeseen  industrial  demands. 
Five  hundred  thousand  Negroes  rushed  to  the 
North  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the  labor  market. 
The  advocate  of  political  inaction  is  apt  to  be 
hooted  by  the  multitude  whose  passion  has  been 
heated  by  strife.  There  is  little  patience  with 
the  counsellor  of  patience  when  the  beat  of  the 
war  drum  dins  in  the  ear.  The  radical  rides 
on  the  rising  tide  of  war.  That  “the  Negro 
could  earn  a  dollar  in  the  South,  but  could  not 
spend  it;  and  spend  a  dollar  in  the  North,  but 
could  not  earn  it,”  ranks  among  Mr.  Washing- 
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ton’s  most  apt  and  pithy  sayings.  But  the  truth 
and  appositeness  of  his  sententious  assertion 
were  suddenly  reversed  with  changing  indus¬ 
trial  conditions.  The  new  situation  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  frustrates  much  of  the  philosophy  that  used 
to  pass  as  the  last  words  of  wisdom.  Programs 
are  always  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  shifting 
conditions ;  principles  will  abide. 

Booker  T.  Washington’s  pacificatory  doctrine 
of  racial  peace  and  good  will,  his  sound,  sober 
appraisement  of  the  importance  of  practical  ed¬ 
ucation,  his  urgent  .insistence  upon  economic 
development  instead  of  too  confident  reliance  on 
political  action,  his  common-sense  gospel  of  in¬ 
dustry,  thrift,  and  economy,  his  philosophy  of 
accomplishing  the  possible  rather  than  attempt¬ 
ing  the  unattainable,  must  be  at  the  basis  of 
any  future  scheme  of  race  reclamation  and 
relationship. 

His  place  in  history  is  secure.  His  contribu¬ 
tion  is  permanent.  His  influence  will  abide. 
Booker  Washington  will  be  remembered  by  pos¬ 
terity,  not  only  as  a  great  Negro,  but  as  a  great 
American,  and  as  a  great  man. 


CHAPTER  XV 
RACE  COOPERATION 

The  permanent  effect  of  any  war  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  humanitarian  outcome  and  moral 
aftermath.  Sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  is 
in  vain  unless  there  results  a  better  social  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  Revolutionary  War  released  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  embodiment 
of  the  democratic  ideal.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  set  the  ears  of  the  world  tingling  with  the 
doctrine  of  “ liberty,  fraternity,  equality.”  Our 
Civil  War  produced  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  and  extended  the  ennobling  bonds  of 
liberty  to  include  the  race  farthest  down. 

The  World  War  has  exacted  an  unparalleled 
toll  of  human  life  and  material  values ;  but,  alas, 
the  world  impatiently  awaits  a  clear  indication 
of  corresponding  moral  contribution.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  loudly  declared  doctrine  of 
bigger  and  better  definition  of  democracy  is 
now  repeated  only  with  a  sneer  or  with  a  smile. 
The  League  of  Nations  designed  for  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  world  is  frustrated  by  age-old 
jealousies,  greed  and  ambition.  Nations  are 

vying  for  political  and  commercial  ascendency 
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as  of  yore.  Race  animosities  have  been 
aroused  and  stimulated.  The  weaker  breeds  of 
men  have  developed  an  assertive  and  defiant 
self-consciousness.  Japan  smarts  keenly  under 
the  stigma  of  race  inferiority.  The  darker 
breeds  of  men  in  all  lands  resent  the  assumption 
of  the  whiter  ones  of  everlasting  overlordship 
and  dominion.  In  our  own  land  human  beings 
are  lynched,  tortured  and  burned  alive  at  the 
exactions  of  race  prejudice.  The  land  of  liberty 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  land  of  lynchers. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  proclaims  the  revival  of  an 
invisible  empire  based  upon  the  principles  of 
darkness  and  of  evil.  Did  the  World  War 
bring  in  the  Anti-Christ  or  the  Christ  that  is  to 
be  ?  This  query  must  prick  the  Christian 
conscience  to  the  core.  Race  prejudice  is  the 
one  dominant  obstacle  in  the  world  today  which 
stands  squarely  athwart  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  Jesus  sought  to  set 
up  on  earth.  The  Jewish  race  held  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  tenets  of  racial  and  religious 
prejudices  that  they  rejected  altogether  the  new 
doctrines  of  social,  moral  and  spiritual  democ¬ 
racy.  The  Southern  slaveholders  sought  to 
reconcile  Christianity  and  slavery  and  hoped  to 
gain  easement  of  conscience  by  such  complacent 
reconciliation.  The  Christian  church  today  is 
vainly  deluding  itself  with  a  frantic  endeavor 
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to  reconcile  Christian  duty  with  racial  caste. 
But  the  chasm  between  the  races  cannot  be 
bridged  by  a  structure  resting  upon  such  an 
insecure  foundation.  The  folly  is  as  apparent 
as  it  would  be  to  build  upon  the  shifting  sands 
instead  of  enduring  rock,  or  substitute  coils  of 
smoke  for  bands  of  iron. 

And  yet  we  hope  that  somehow  there  is  an 
imminent  moral  economy  in  human  affairs. 
The  World  War  has  brought  together  all  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  lands  and  this  incidental  contact  has 
of  itself  aroused  a  consciousness  of  brotherhood 
and  moral  unity.  It  is  now,  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction,  that  there  comes  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment  for  the  Christian  religion  to  quicken 
this  conscience  into  a  keener  sense  of  spiritual 
kinship  and  an  intenser  appreciation  of  the  one¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  and  human  needs.  Will 
the  church  give  the  teachings  of  Jesus  a  chance 
to  function,  or  will  it  adhere  to  the  conception 
of  that  sundown  disciple  of  Jesus  who  held  the 
unity  of  the  flesh  to  be  greater  than  the  unity 
of  the  spirit?  Christianity  must  justify  its 
claim  of  being  the  world  religion  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  world  at  this  critical  time.  But 
the  one  dominant  purpose  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  is  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  among  men  as  was  proclaimed  by  angelic 
heraldry  on  the  night  of  His  birth. 
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The  dominant  note  in  Christianity  is  brother¬ 
hood,  without  restrictions  or  reservations.  If 
a  brother  of  the  flesh  should  impose  upon  his 
less  fortunate  kinsmen  fixed  boundaries  beyond 
which  he  dared  not  go,  the  proffer  would  be  re¬ 
jected  with  scorn.  The  fate  of  Ananias  who 
openly  allowed  full  acceptance  of  Christian  plat¬ 
form,  but  cherished  secret  reservations,  should 
stand  as  a  solemn  warning  to  all  who  would 
imitate  his  example. 

Programs  grow  out  of  principles.  The  one 
depends  upon  the  shifting  emergencies  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions,  and  the  other 
abides  forever.  The  constructive  program  of 
interracial  and  racial  relations  must  be  based 
upon  principles  above  enunciated.  No  other 
foundation  can  be  laid  than  the  one  that  is  laid. 
If  the  fundamentals  of  our  platform  are  so 
based,  we  need  have  little  concern  about  planks 
and  provisions  which  must,  of  necessity,  be 
adapted  to  the  existence  of  time,  place  and  con¬ 
dition. 

In  the  construction  of  our  platform,  let  us 
bear  in  mind :  First,  it  is  a  universal  principle 
that  all  peoples  who  must  perforce  dwell  to¬ 
gether  find  a  modus  vivendi  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  it.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of  the 
animals  of  the  forest.  The  moving  picture 
camera  set  up  in  the  heart  of  Africa  faithfully 
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portrays  tlie  modus  vivendi  among  the  denizens 
of  the  jungle.  In  a  region  where  there  is  but 
one  water  hole  in  a  radius  of  many  miles,  the 
elephant,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  goat,  the  fox, 
the  jackal,  the  fierce  animals  and  the  mild  ones, 
all  use  this  common  fountain.  They  come  and 
go  with  as  much  orderliness  and  decorum  as 
prevails  at  a  well-ordered  breakfast  table.  We 
may,  therefore,  rely  upon  the  inherent  propen¬ 
sity  towards  human  adjustment  and  face  the 
race  situation  without  fear  and  trembling. 

In  the  second  place,  there  can  be  but  one 
ethical  standard  to  be  applied  to  human  beings, 
irrespective  of  race  or  color.  The  laws  of 
science  are  absolutely  uniform  in  their  opera¬ 
tion.  The  force  of  gravitation  takes  no  heed  of 
distinctions  among  men,  and  so  the  ethical  laws 
admit  of  no  variation  to  accommodate  racial 
arrogance  or  pretension.  It  would  be  as  dis¬ 
astrous  to  treat  the  two  races  by  different  moral 
formulas  as  it  would  be  to  adopt  a  double 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The  physi¬ 
cian  who  would  treat  the  Negro  patient  afflicted 
with  the  same  ailment  by  a  different  method 
than  that  applied  to  a  white  patient  would  vio¬ 
late  the  integrity  of  his  profession.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  would  mete  out  his  goods  to  Negro 
customers  by  one  yard  stick  and  to  his  white 
customers  by  another  would  very  soon  acquire 
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the  deserved  reputation  of  dishonesty.  The 
merchant,  the  physician,  the  druggist,  the 
lawyer,  the  business  man,  the  man  of  practical 
affairs  find  that  they  must  apply  one  invariable 
formula  to  white  and  black  alike  or  stultify 
their  own  conscience  and  dishonor  their  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Christian  can  do  no  less. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Negro  is  a  human 
being  and  is  endowed  with  all  the  potential  fac¬ 
ulties  and  powers  of  humanity,  albeit  he  may  be 
belated  and  retarded  in  their  development  and 
exercise.  The  white  people  at  present  repre¬ 
sent  the  advanced  section  of  the  human  family 
and  are  trustees  of  human  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  trust  vouchsafed  to  them  not  for  them¬ 
selves  alone  or  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
after  the  flesh,  but  for  all  the  children  of  men. 
Those  who  entered  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh 
hour  were  received  on  terms  of  compensatory 
equality  with  those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day.  Other  men  have  labored 
and  we  have  entered  into  their  labors. 

With  these  fundamental  propositions  in  mind 
we  may  approach  the  question  of  race  coopera¬ 
tion  with  assurance  that  our  efforts  will  be  not 
in  vain.  It  is  not  necessary  that  men  should 
agree  on  all  issues  in  order  that  they  may  work 
effectively  together  for  certain  definitely  under¬ 
stood  objects  which  promote  the  common  good. 
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Men  differing  widely  in  religion  may  work  to¬ 
gether  in  politics,  and  those  with  diverse  po¬ 
litical  views  may  be  of  the  same  household  of 
faith. 

There  are  certain  general  advantages  which 
apply  to  both  races  alike  and  numerous  ills 
which  afflict  them  both.  Character,  intelligence, 
industry,  thrift,  economy  are  virtues  of  uni¬ 
versal  value.  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  as  the  Negro  advances  in  the  scale  of  ex¬ 
cellence  he  wdll  become  more  menaceful  to  the 
white  race.  But  vice  is  a  menace  to  virtue, 
disease  to  health,  ignorance  to  intelligence,  and 
degradation  is  a  menace  to  the  decorum  and 
decencies  of  life.  The  germs  of  disease  gnaw 
with  equal  avidity  at  the  vitals  of  white  and 
black  alike,  and  have  an  unobstructed  passage 
from  one  to  the  other.  Ignorance,  sloth,  inef¬ 
ficiency,  moral  turpitude,  by  whatever  element 
manifested,  impair  the  standard  and  tone  of  the 
community  in  which  they  prevail.  The  two 
races  should  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
wipe  out  the  evils  and  promote  the  good 
measures  which  are  universal  in  their  scope 
and  application. 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 9  9  Pity  and  need  make  universal  appeal  in 
the  human  heart.  The  Negro  makes  the  great¬ 
est  demand  upon  social  endeavor,  because  for 
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the  present  his  need  is  greatest  and  a  Good 
Samaritan  will  rise  np  to  bind  his  wound  and 
soothe  his  bleeding  heart.  The  very  presence 
of  the  Negro,  with  his  wide  circle  of  needs,  is 
indeed  a  benediction  to  the  people  among  whom 
his  lot  has  been  cast.  It  will  serve  to  free  them 
from  that  pharasaical  hauteur  which  vaunts 
itself — ‘  ‘  I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men.  ’  ’ 

Indeed,  the  Negro ’s  presence,  with  his  needs, 
imperfections  and  delinquencies  growing  out  of 
his  state,  should  lead  those  who  are  more  for¬ 
tunate,  not  to  harden  their  hearts  against  his 
lot,  but  to  increase  their  feeling  for  human 
awakening  and  improvement.  Let  both  races, 
through  their  best  representatives,  join  hand 
and  heart  in  this  field  of  human  service,  the 
Negro  placing  strength  upon  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  white  man  upon  the  Golden 
Rule.  And  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  solving  the 
race  problem,  we  will  accomplish  that  which  is 
to  us  of  infinitely  more  importance — we  will 
have  done  our  duty. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  NEGRO’S  PLACE  IN  THE  LABOR 

STRUGGLE 

The  battle  for  bread  and  the  adjustment  of 
races  constitute  the  two  great  world  problems 
of  our  day.  Each  complicates  the  other. 
Settle  the  battle  for  bread,  and  the  race  problem 
would  still  survive.  Adjust  the  race  problem, 
and  the  battle  for  bread  would  continue  to  rage. 
In  the  United  States  today  we  have  the  two 
problems  operating  simultaneously.  The  re¬ 
sultant  and  significance  of  the  outcome  are  as 
interesting  as  any  other  social  phenomena  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  strike  is  on ;  common  sense  is  off.  Labor 
and  capital  are  at  it  again.  The  issue  is  as  old 
as  human  greed.  It  is  with  us  always.  Half 
the  energy  of  the  human  race  has  been  wasted 
in  friction  instead  of  being  conserved  by  co¬ 
operation  for  useful  ends. 

It  seems  as  if  it  must  needs  be  so.  The  of¬ 
fense  must  needs  come,  notwithstanding  the 
woe  and  misery  which  follow  in  its  train.  How 
long  will  mankind  waste  their  while  in  strife  and 

exhaust  their  might  for  that  which  satisfieth 
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not?  The  universality  of  senseless  strife 
among  men  is  the  amplest  proof  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Nature  is  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
Man  is  an  animal  in  all  of  his  lower  propensi¬ 
ties,  responding  but  slowly  to  the  light  of 
reason.  No  one  can  accept  with  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  one  definition  that  man  is  a  rational 
animal,  after  the  awful  experience  of  the  last 
eight  years  of  irrational  strife  which  engulfed 
the  human  race.  Not  a  single  intellectual, 
moral  or  spiritual  principle  has  been  advanced 
by  this  universal  deluge  of  blood  and  tears. 
The  wanton  waste  of  tens  of  millions  of  lives 
and  hundreds  of  billions  of  material  substance, 
convicts  the  human  race  of  utter  irrationality. 
Had  half  of  this  wasted  energy  and  destroyed 
values  been  utilized  in  constructive  advantage, 
ignorance,  misery  and  want  could  have  been 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  man  learns  his  lesson  slowly.  The  wind¬ 
ing  stair  of  progress  slopes  gradually  upward. 
The  lesson  of  yesterday  we  ignore  today,  and 
forget  tomorrow. 

Labor  and  capital  will  fight  it  out  until  by 
extermination  or  mutual  exhaustion,  they  learn 
the  folly  of  strife.  By  senseless  antagonism, 
they  fill  the  land  with  misery  and  want ;  by  har¬ 
mony  of  action  they  might  bring  peace,  plenty 
and  prosperity.  Labor  and  capital  now  stand 
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opposed  to  each  other  in  hostile  camps,  each 
vowing  its  own  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  selfish  end  obscures  the  com¬ 
mon  weal.  The  terms  labor  and  capital  sug¬ 
gest  contrasted  significance,  like  friend  and  foe, 
each  ready  to  fly  at  the  face  of  the  other  on 
slightest  provocation.  They  should  stand  as 
complementary  designations,  like  bow  and 
arrow,  man  and  wife,  where  each  is  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  other.  If  capital 
or  labor  should  win,  where  were  the  victory? 
Capital  is  labor  in  the  passive  voice.  Labor 
is  capital  in  the  present  tense;  without  labor, 
capital  is  useless.  Without  capital,  labor  is 
impotent.  Without  the  two  hundred  thousand 
laborers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
billion  dollar  capital  would  be  nugatory  and 
dead.  Without  the  capital,  the  laborers  would 
be  in  idleness  and  want.  They  are  comple¬ 
mentary  factors  of  the  same  product.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  the  end  in  view;  capital  and  labor  are 
the  means  employed.  They  are  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  instruments.  The  divisive  issue 
grows  out  of  the  distribution  of  profit.  It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  issue  will  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled  until  selfishness  can  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  as  a  controlling  element  of  human 
motive.  The  present  strike  will  shortly  be  set¬ 
tled  on  the  basis  of  compromise  and  temporary 
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conciliation.  Bnt  the  roots  of  discord  remain 
for  the  future.  The  buds  will  resprout  as  long 
as  there  is  life  in  the  roots.  The  issue  would 
have  become  acute  long  before  now  had  not  the 
World  War  shunted  attention  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  profiteering.  Both  labor  and 
capital  fattened  so  grossly  on  the  common 
booty  that  they,  for  the  moment,  forgot  their 
mutual  antagonisms. 

But,  now  that  the  industrial  and  economic 
flush  of  the  war  is  over,  and  the  profits  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  gravitating  to  the  normal  level,  the 
age-old  issue  recurs.  One  of  these  days,  in  the 
sweet  by  and  by,  when  reason  and  common 
sense  shall  have  gained  sway  as  the  monitors  of 
human  motive,  then  capital  and  labor  will 
cooperate  in  friendly  unison  like  the  right  and 
left  hands  of  the  human  body.  Until  then,  we 
may  expect  constant  recurrence  of  destructive 
collisions,  and  more  and  more  perfect  adjust¬ 
ment  as  the  outcome  of  recurrent  shocks. 

The  industrial  world  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Those  who  work  with  the  ten 
fingers  of  two  hands,  (2)  those  who  work  with 
three  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  (3)  those  who 
work  with  the  brain.  The  function  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  secretariat,  which  merely  records  the 
work  of  the  hand  toilers  and  registers  the  -will 
of  the  brain  workers,  is  secondary  and  inter¬ 
mediate.  Those  engaged  in  the  primary  tasks 
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of  mental  and  muscular  effort  are  divided  into 
wide-apart  camps.  The  mental  workers  have 
fortified  themselves  behind  the  breastworks  of 
capital.  The  muscular  laborer  must  rely  upon 
his  bodily  strength.  The  one  uses  the  mailed 
fist,  the  other  the  bare  hand. 

Where  does  the  Negro  stand  in  this  nation¬ 
wide,  yea  world-wide  issue  between  capital  and 
labor?  Logic  aligns  him  with  labor,  but  good 
sense  arrays  him  on  the  side  of  capital.  The 
race  issue  frustrates  all  of  the  conclusions  of 
logic.  The  Negro  is  essentially  a  manual 
worker  and,  therefore,  is  vitally  concerned  in 
whatever  advantages  may  accrue  to  the  toiling 
world.  He  shares  in  every  concession  wrested 
from  capital  by  the  militant  demands  of  labor. 
But  the  issue  between  the  white  and  colored 
workman  is  sharper  than  that  between  capital 
and  labor.  Capital,  white  labor  and  the  Negro 
constitute  the  eternal  triangle  of  the  industrial 
world. 

The  Negro  was  brought  to  this  country  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  that  his  animal  and  me¬ 
chanical  powers  could  be  easily  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  his  white  captor.  It  was  deemed 
the  prerogative  of  any  white  man  to  exploit  the 
Negro  for  his  economic  benefit.  It  is  hard  for 
the  white  race  today  to  rid  itself  of  this  tradi¬ 
tional  conceit.  The  Negro  is  regarded  as  the 
ordained  workman,  the  surplus  fruitage  of 
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whose  labor  should  inure  to  the  advantage  of 
the  overlord.  In  a  similar  way  capital  looks 
upon  all  labor  as  an  agency  to  swell  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  own  profit.  If  there  were  no  surplus 
productivity  of  labor,  the  capitalists  would 
have  no  need  of  him.  The  workman  who  con¬ 
sumes  as  much  as  he  produces  is  an  unprofitable 
servant.  The  Negro  is  regarded  as  a  field  of 
double  exploitation.  He  shares  the  estimate  of 
capital  towards  all  labor  heightened  by  the 
world-wide  and  age-old  conceit  that  it  is  the 
white  man’s  prerogative  to  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  darker  races  of  men. 

The  fact  that  the  Negro  constitutes  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  labor  fund  of  the  nation 
greatly  complicates  the  question  of  industrial 
and  racial  adjustment.  All  caste  and  class  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  world  rest  fundamentally  upon  the 
stratification  of  labor.  If  there  were  Negroes 
enough  to  man  the  lower  levels  of  industry  and 
to  do  all  of  the  rougher  forms  of  work,  their 
industrial  subordination  would  be  simple  and 
easy.  But  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  maintain 
any  permanent  separation  of  peoples  who  must 
perform  the  same  tasks  at  the  same  time  with 
the  same  compensation.  There  are  not  enough 
Negroes  to  fill  the  quota  of  any  of  the  great  lines 
of  industry,  and,  consequently  the  number  must 
be  supplemented  by  white  men.  If  all  Negroes 
were  domestic  servants  and  all  domestic  ser- 
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vants  were  Negroes,  the  line  of  racial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  cleavage  would  be  clear.  But  in  New 
York  City  there  are  only  150,000  Negroes  out 
of  a  total  population  of  5,000,000.  If  every 
Negro  man,  woman  and  child  were  engaged  in 
domestic  service  in  that  city,  the  number  would 
be  insufficient  to  fill  the  quota  of  the  menial 
calling.  The  Negroes  are  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  nation  and  scattered 
through  the  whole  field  of  employment  in  the 
catalogue  of  listed  occupations.  Even  in  the 
South  the  Negro  constitutes  but  one-third  of 
the  population,  and  forms  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  manual  labor  of  that  section.  The 
attempt  to  force  occupational  separation  of  the 
races  under  such  circumstances  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  democratic  idea  will  not  sanction 
the  suggestion  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be 
maintained  by  awarding  the  Negro  lower  wage 
for  the  same  work  as  his  white  competitor.  In 
South  Africa,  it  is  said  that  a  native  receives 
twenty-five  cents  for  painting  the  upper  half 
of  the  pole,  and  a  white  man  a  dollar  for  paint¬ 
ing  the  lower  half. 

The  capitalist  has  but  one  dominating  mo¬ 
tive,  the  production  and  sale  of  goods.  The 
race  or  color  of  the  producer  counts  but  little. 
The  work  is  listed  with  material  assets  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  production.  A  good  engine  and  a 
good  engineer  are  equally  essential  factors  in 
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the  process  of  transportation.  Manhood  and 
mechanism  are  merged.  There  is  little  margin 
of  favor  between  the  white  and  black  workman 
except  as  reflected  in  productive  efficiency. 
There  is  no  personal  closeness  or  intimacy  of 
contact  between  employer  and  employee.  Race 
prejudice  finds  no  room  for  manifestation.  The 
capitalist  is  prone  to  a  kind  and  generous  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  black  workman.  The  Negro  is 
acceptable  to  him  according  to  his  merit  and 
efficiency  merely  as  a  tool  of  production.  There 
is  also  involved  in  this  attitude  the  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Negro  may  be  a  little  cheaper 
than  the  white  man,  and  is  more  easily  manipu¬ 
lated. 

The  source  of  friction  arises  between  the 
black  and  white  workmen  assigned  to  the  same 
task  at  the  same  time.  This  implies  racial 
equality  which  wounds  the  white  man’s  sense 
of  pride.  If  the  capitalist  shows  race  prejudice 
in  his  operations,  it  is  merely  the  reflected  at¬ 
titude  of  the  white  workman.  The  colored  man 
who  applies  at  the  office  for  skilled  employment 
meets  with  one  unvarying  response  from  the 
employer:  “I  have  no  objection,  but  all  of  my 
white  workmen  will  quit  if  I  assign  you  a  place 
among  them. ?  ’ 

In  all  the  leading  lines  of  industry  the  white 
workmen  organize  and  either  shut  out  the  Negro 
or  shunt  him  aside  in  separate  lines  with  a  lower 
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level  of  dignity  and  compensation.  The  brick¬ 
layer  must  be  white,  the  hod  carrier  may  be 
black.  The  Negro  may,  indeed,  bring  the  brick 
to  the  scaffold,  but  should  he  dare  adjust  it  in 
its  place  on  the  wall,  the  white  man  would  throw 
down  his  trowel  with  indignant  protest. 

In  so  far  as  the  labor  unions  recognize  the 
Negro,  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  attitude 
of  capital.  It  seems  easier  to  them  to  handle 
the  black  competitor  through  the  union  than  to 
have  him  as  a  standing  menace  on  the  outside. 
The  regulations  of  labor  unions,  however  fair 
they  may  seem  on  their  face,  always  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro  in  practical  ap¬ 
plications.  What  boots  the  Negro  carpenter  to 
have  a  union  card  in  his  hand  if  the  white  work¬ 
men  refuse  to  work  with  him.  There  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  to  the  Negro  in  maintaining  the 
same  level  of  wages  at  the  same  craft,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  black  man  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  upon  that  craft  ? 

The  capitalist  stands  for  an  open  shop  which 
gives  to  every  man  the  unhindered  right  to  work 
according  to  his  ability  and  skill.  In  this  prop¬ 
osition  the  capitalist  and  the  Negro  are  as  one. 

The  political  revolution  in  the  South  grew 
out  of  the  conflict  between  white  and  black 
labor.  The  Southern  aristocrat  who  had  no 
doubt  or  misgivings  as  to  the  superiority  of  his 
status,  stood  ready  to  form  political  alliance 
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with  the  Negro  on  the  basis  of  the  amended  con¬ 
stitution.  So  declared  Wade  Hampton  of 
South  Carolina.  “Not  so!”  shouted  Ben  Till¬ 
man.  “This  would  put  the  Negro  and  the  poor 
white  laboring  man  on  the  same  level,  with  the 
old  aristocrats  as  the  overlords  of  both.” 
Under  Tillman’s  leadership,  the  reins  of  power 
were  snatched  from  aristocrat  and  Negro,  and 
the  laboring  white  man  so  manipulated  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  as  to  keep  the  Negro 
workman  in  the  subordinate  place.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  labor  problem  which  keeps  the  Negro 
from  the  franchise  in  the  South. 

The  Negro  is  the  weaker  industrial  vessel. 
He  has  not  as  yet  the  developed  capacity  to 
organize  and  conduct  enterprises  under  his  own 
initiative.  Growing  indications  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  interesting  and  encouraging,  but  not  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  affect  the  general  status 
of  things.  He  must  look  to  the  white  man  for 
employment.  The  poor  white  man  has  nothing 
he  wants.  His  dependency  is  wholly  upon  the 
capitalistic  class. 

The  employing  classes  have  been  wonderfully 
helpful  to  the  Negro  by  way  of  generous  philan¬ 
thropic  contributions.  They  have  built  his 
schools  and  colleges  and  made  the  betterment  of 
the  race  possible.  Whenever  a  sharp  issue  is 
drawn  between  those  who  have,  and  those  who 
have  not,  the  Negro’s  instinct  aligns  him  with 
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wealth  and  power.  It  is  also  true  that  the  capi¬ 
talistic  element  at  present  possesses  the  culture 
and  moral  restraint  in  dealing  with  the  Negro 
which  the  white  workman  misses.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  white  working  class  to  which  the 
Negro  can  appeal.  They  are  the  ones  who 
lynch,  and  burn  and  torture  him.  He  looks  to 
the  upper  element  for  respect  of  law  and  order 
and  the  appeal  to  conscience. 

But  the  laborers  outnumber  the  capitalists 
more  than  ten  to  one,  and  under  spur  of  the 
democratic  ideal  must  in  the  long  run  gain  the 
essential  ends  for  which  they  strive.  White 
labor  in  the  South  has  already  asserted  its  po¬ 
litical  power.  Will  it  not  also  shortly  assert  its 
dominancy  in  the  North  and  West,  and  indeed, 
in  the  nation!  If  the  colored  race  aligns  itself 
with  capital,  and  refuses  to  help  win  the  com¬ 
mon  battle  of  labor,  how  will  it  fare  with  him 
in  the  hour  of  triumph! 

Sufficient  unto  today  is  the  industrial  wisdom 
thereof.  The  Negro  would  rather  risk  the  ills 
he  has  than  fly  to  those  he  knows  not  of.  Here 
again  the  laws  of  logic  fail  to  apply.  The 
Negro  has  an  instinct  for  expediency.  His 
quick-witted  African  instinct  will  enable  him  to 
catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.  But  his 
present-day  wisdom,  heedless  of  logical  consis¬ 
tency,  says  to  the  industrial  overlord:  “Surely 
the  captain  may  depend  on  me.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  BACKWARD  RACES 

We  read  in  a  recent  issne  of  the  New  York 
Times :  “Mr.  Mark  0.  Prentiss,  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Near  East  Relief, 
said  that  Noureddin  Pasha,  second  in  command 
of  the  Nationalist  Army,  told  him  that  Turkey 
was  through  with  all  missionaries,  including 
Americans,  and  it  was  going  to  be  ‘  Turkey  for 
the  Turks.’  If  the  Americans  wanted  to  help 
Turkey,  Noureddin  advised,  they  could  send 
technical  men,  but  no  more  missionaries.” 
This  is  as  sad  a  comment  on  the  failure  of 
modern  day  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  assuage  political  and 
racial  animosities  as  one  has  heard  in  recent 
days.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance.  India  is  saying  to  the  Western  world: 
“Give  us  Christ,  but  not  the  kind  of  Christian¬ 
ity  that  you  practice.  ’  ’ 

The  World  War  and  its  selfish  aftermath 
have  robbed  the  missionary  of  the  magic  of  His 
mission.  How  can  the  disciples  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  deluge  the  world  with  blood  and  tears 
for  the  purposes  of  greed  and  gain!  For  three 
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years  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  have 
been  wrangling  over  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  war.  The  pions  people  who  on  a  Sunday 
recite  the  commandment  which  says:  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill,”  go  straight  down  from  the  house 
of  God  breathing  out  hatred  and  slaughter 
against  their  fellowmen.  The  inconsistency  of 
the  Christian  is  discrediting  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  professed  disciples  frustrate  and 
bring  to  naught  the  gospel  of  the  Master. 

In  our  own  country,  the  white  Christian  is 
causing  his  black  brother  to  stumble.  The 
Negro  no  longer  respects  the  white  man’s  pre¬ 
tensions  to  Christianity.  A  religion  that  can¬ 
not  cross  the  color  line  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world.  The  despised  man  will  not  take 
a  religion  that  must  be  handed  to  him  with  the 
left  hand  across  the  great  divide.  Christ  said 
to  His  disciples:  “Where  I  go,  there  ye  may 
be  also. 9  9  The  white  Christian  says  to  his  black 
co-religionist :  “So  far  and  no  farther. ”  It  is 
a  psychological  impossibility  for  a  self -thinking 
mind  to  accept  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
overlord  who  denies  him  the  right  to  vote,  makes 
him  ride  in  Jim  Crow  cars,  shuts  him  out  from 
hotels,  deprives  him  of  a  part  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  is  taxed  to  support,  and  refuses 
him  the  right  to  work  on  a  level  with  his  powers 
and  preparation.  A  religion  which  stultifies 
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the  soul  cannot  save  it.  For  what  is  the  value 
of  a  stultified  soul  even  though  it  be  saved? 

I  believe  profoundly  in  the  saving  power  of 
religion.  But  the  saddest  experience  which 
worries  my  soul  is  to  see  the  educated  young 
Negro  of  this  day  and  generation  repudiate  re¬ 
ligion  because  the  un-Christianlike  attitude  of 
his  white  professing  Christian  causeth  him  to 
offend.  I  can  only  urge  upon  the  intelligencia 
of  the  race  to  adopt  a  deeper  philosophy. 
Christianity  does  not  belong  to  the  white  race. 
Because  this  race  violates  its  spirit  and  essence 
is  no  valid  reason  for  the  Negro  to  repudiate  it. 
You  would  not  discredit  the  multiplication  table 
because  some  unscrupulous  business  firm  ma¬ 
nipulated  it  to  your  disadvantage  in  a  shady 
business  transaction.  Then  why  discredit  or 
decry  Christianity  because  the  white  man  fails 
to  live  up  to  the  level  of  its  requirements?  I 
make  no  universal  indictment  of  the  white  race. 
There  doubtless  be  some  who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  racial  idolatry.  A 
righteous  man  might  have  been  found  in  Sodom, 
had  Lot  possessed  the  sportsmanship  to  push 
the  process  of  elimination  far  enough. 

The  apostasy  of  the  white  man  gives  the 
Negro  the  moral  advantage  of  exemplifying  the 
value  of  the  Christian  virtues  and  graces,  at  a 
time  when  such  exemplification  is  a  consumma- 
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tion  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  race  problem, 
of  which  the  black  man  bears  the  brunt,  cannot 
be  solved  by  science,  or  politics,  or  trade  or 
economics.  If  there  is  any  solvent  it  must  be 
looked  for  in  religion.  Though  all  men  should 
repudiate  Christianity,  yet  should  not  the 
Negro.  To  him  indeed  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  The  old  hymn  runs:  “What 
sinners  value  I  resign.’ ’  But  with  the  Negro  it 
should  rather  be :  “What  the  white  man  resigns, 
I  value.” 

The  Turk  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
science  and  technical  skill  of  the  European,  but 
not  his  religion  with  its  assumptions  of  racial 
arrogance  and  inescapable  differences.  This 
again  is  the  attitude  of  the  backward  world.  It 
seeks  to  gain  the  efficiency  and  technical  skill  of 
the  European,  but  eschews  its  racial  arrogance 
which  seems  to  run  too  deep  to  be  effaced  even 
by  religion. 

But  it  was  not  ever  thus.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  The  good  missionaries  of  God  who 
came  to  the  Southland  immediately  after  the 
war  were  received  in  fullest  confidence  by  the 
people  whom  they  came  to  benefit.  They  were 
regarded  as  elder  brothers  who  were  willing  to 
undergo  any  sacrifice  to  lift  the  younger 
brothers  to  the  level  to  which  a  more  propitious 
fortune  had  lifted  them.  The  same  faith  and 
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confidence  still  obtains  in  scattered  instances. 

Is  Christianity  incompatible  with  race  preju¬ 
dice?  This  constitutes  the  most  fraughted  and 
the  most  fateful  query  that  can  be  put  to  man¬ 
kind  today.  The  poise  of  the  world,  the  moral 
and  social  unity  of  mankind,  hang  on  the 
answer.  This  query  was  once  put  to  the  Jew. 
He  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  scepter 
passed  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  now  put  to  the 
white  race.  Its  fate  as  a  permanent  world  in¬ 
fluence  hinges  on  the  answer  to  the  ancient 
query. 

Bernard  Shaw,  the  eccentric  Irish  philosopher 
demands  that  Christianity  be  given  a  chance. 
The  deviltry  of  human  nature  has  never  given 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarene  a  fair  chance  to 
function  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  Christ  will  yet  triumph  over 
caste,  and  will  yet  bring  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men.  As  the  Jew  failed  to 
exemplify  this  world  function  of  Christianity, 
the  opportunity  was  passed  on  to  the  Gentiles. 
If  they  fail,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  Negro. 
Will  he  then  be  any  more  obedient  to  the 
heavenly  opportunity  than  those  whom  he  now 
denounces  for  their  lamentable  failure  ? 


CHAPTER  XVHI 
TAGORE 

The  Literary  Digest ,  during  the  summer  of 
1922,  contained  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  advice  which  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the 
famous  Hindu  poet,  gave  to  an  English  mission¬ 
ary  in  India.  This  native  philosopher  urged  the 
British  evangelist  to  lav  aside  all  presumption 
of  superiority  and  to  identify  himself  with  the 
natives  in  habits  and  in  love.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  this  sound  advice :  ‘  ‘  If  you  have 

in  you  pride  of  race,  pride  of  sect  and  pride  of 
personal  superiority  strong,  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  do  good  to  others.  They  will  reject 
your  gift,  or  even  if  they  accept  it,  they  will  not 
be  morally  benefited  by  it.  You  have  repeat¬ 
edly  stated  that  your  standard  of  living  is  not 
likely  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  natives, 
but  one  thing  I  ask  of  you :  ‘Will  you  be  able  to 
make  yourself  one  of  those  whom  you  call 
natives  ? ’ 

“But  when  a  man  tries  to  usurp  God’s  place 
and  assumes  the  role  of  giver  of  gifts,  and  does 
not  come  as  merely  a  purveyor  of  God’s  love, 
then  it  is  all  vanity.  ’  ’ 

The  situation  in  India  is  in  every  particular 
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on  a  parallel  with  that  of  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States.  The  good  missionaries  who 
came  South  immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
exhibited  little  or  nothing  of  the  hauteur  of 
racial  superiority.  They  came  in  the  simple 
spirit  of  love  and  human  service.  If  the  Negro, 
by  reason  of  age-long  suppression,  stood  in 
need  of  reclamation,  they  came  to  him  in  the 
level  spirit  of  helpfulness  as  a  more  favored  to 
a  less  fortunate  brother.  The  response  on  part 
of  the  black  beneficiary  was  spontaneous  and 
immediate.  The  service  protfered  in  simple 
sincerity  was  accepted  with  child-like  reverence 
and  devotion.  The  grateful  heart  of  the  un¬ 
sophisticated  Negro  endowed  the  good  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  the  North,  not  with  race  superi¬ 
ority,  but  with  angelic  excellence.  The  heart 
of  man  always  responds  to  the  heart  of  man 
when  the  appeal  is  genuine  and  direct.  But 
when  artifice  enters,  the  heart  never  responds. 
The  early  missionaries  inspired  the  race  with 
the  impulse  to  better  ways  and  the  nobler  modes 
of  life.  The  Negro  can  never  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  he  owes  these  devoted  servants  of  God 
who  did  the  Master  *s  work  in  the  Master ’s  spirit. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  race  conscious¬ 
ness  began  to  assert  itself.  Race  distinction 
began  to  be  insisted  on.  The  superiority  of  the 
white  man  must  be  assumed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  all  things  else.  All  of  the  artificial 
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barriers  of  the  Southern  white  man  must  be  re¬ 
spected  and  observed  by  the  Northerner  who 
came  to  work  among  colored  folk.  Service  to  the 
Negro  was  hypothecated  on  social  distinction. 

The  weakening  of  the  results  at  once  became 
apparent.  Where  there  is  a  lack  of  complete 
mental  and  moral  freedom  between  pupil  and 
teacher  the  lesson  can  never  be  adequately 
taught.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  meet  the 
spirit  of  the  taught.  A  Negro  mathematician 
could  not  teach  the  multiplication  table  to  white 
pupils  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  because  there  could  be 
no  meeting  of  the  minds. 

The  southern  white  man  has  acted  upon  the 
assumption  from  the  beginning.  He  holds  the 
Negro  in  contempt,  and  therefore  does  not  deem 
himself  qualified  to  become  his  teacher,  because 
he  would  not  put  himself  on  his  plane. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  particular  class  of 
individuals  is  responsible  for  this  change  for 
the  worse  in  public  sentiment.  The  South  has 
set  up  a  social  regime  and  compels  all  white 
men  and  women  to  conform  to  it.  The  Negro  is 
kept  in  his  assigned  place  by  the  stern  hand  of 
compulsion.  The  white  worker  could  not,  if  he 
would,  relate  himself  to  his  field  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  former  days.  The  white  bishop  over 
a  Negro  conference  in  Georgia  does  not  dare  or 
does  not  deign  to  sit  in  at  the  same  table  with 
the  people  whom  he  serves.  His  usefulness  can 
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only  be  partial  and  limited.  A  bishop  who  can¬ 
not  mingle  with  his  people  is  a  poor  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Head  of  the  church  who  came  eating 
and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

The  Negro  school  and  college  is  laboring 
under  the  heavy  handicap  of  racial  assumption. 
A  gift  that  is  handed  down  is  never  so  accept¬ 
able  as  one  that  is  handed  out.  The  most  help¬ 
ful  hand  is  the  one  stretched  out  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  not  on  the  incline. 

The  white  man  has,  indeed,  brought  good 
gifts.  He  has  built  schools  and  colleges  and 
organized  and  operated  helpful  agencies  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  race.  Many  of  them  in 
days  gone  by  have  given  themselves  in  devoted 
service. 

And  yet,  the  words  of  Tagore  are  suggestive 
and  significant.  The  moral  advantage  of  a  gift 
does  not  depend  upon  its  munificence,  but  upon 
the  spirit  of  him  that  gives  and  of  him  that 
receives. 

All  of  this  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Negro 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  not  an  isolated 
thing  apart  from  the  whole  human  equation. 
The  relations  of  the  whiter  races  to  the  darker 
ones  constitute  one  vast  problem  with  local  and 
national  complexities  and  variations.  But  there 
underlies  it  all  one  common  thread  of  human 
kinship  which  arrogance  cannot  destroy,  and 
prudence  should  not  ignore. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  METHODISM 

Lloyd  George,  the  wily  Welshman  and  crafty 
statesman,  has  been  suing  for  the  good  graces 
of  America.  As  premier  of  Great  Britain,  he 
acknowledges  the  debt  which  his  country  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  the  World  War.  Since 
the  overthrow  of  his  cabinet,  he  has  given  him¬ 
self  to  philosophical  speculation  in  quest  of  a 
moral  offset  for  material  values.  In  a  recent 
notable  address,  he  declares  that  America  de¬ 
rived  more  in  permanent  advantage  from  Eng¬ 
land  through  Whitefield  and  Wesley  than  Eng¬ 
land  gained  from  us  through  the  gigantic  loans 
advanced  to  enable  her  to  fight  the  central 
powers.  This  leads  to  the  idea  of  a  common 
divisor  of  values  belonging  to  different  cate¬ 
gories.  The  highest  services  to  mankind  can¬ 
not  be  compensated  in  terms  of  monetary  units. 
We  cannot  reckon  the  service  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  to  the  nation  nor  of  Frederick  Douglass  to 
the  Negro  by  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm. 
Spiritual  and  moral  contributions  transcend 
economic  achievements.  All  other  manifesta- 
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tion  of  power  shall  vanish  away ;  faith,  hope  and 
charity  alone  survive.  Solomon  was  reputed 
to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world  of  his 
day,  and  yet  his  wealth  does  not  interest  a 
single  human  being.  He  was  also  considered 
the  wisest  man  of  his  time.  That  wisdom  is 
the  eternal  possession  of  mankind.  Moses, 
Buddha,  Jesus  and  Mahomet  command  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  all  mankind  through  their 
moral  and  spiritual  accomplishments. 

Lloyd  George  affirms  that  it  was  Whitefield 
and  Wesley  that  led  America  to  participate  in 
the  World  War,  and  that  they  will  yet  lead  this 
nation  to  enter  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  is  an  unexpected  tribute  to  the  permanent 
influence  of  moral  and  spiritual  impressions. 
It  was  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  who 
planted  and  promoted  the  Methodist  church  on 
the  American  continent.  The  nation  is  still 
urged  forward  by  the  moral  impulse  of  that 
movement.  When  Methodism  was  first  brought 
to  America,  it  had  to  confront  an  interesting 
psychological  situation.  Existing  modes  of 
worship  tended  to  repress  the  emotions  rather 
than  give  them  free  scope  and  play.  People  of 
a  lower  level  of  culture  always  seek  the  easiest 
outlet  for  pent-up  feelings.  The  ministry  of 
Methodism  came  to  the  great  mass  of  country 
folk  who  sought  for  dramatic  portrayal  of 
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spiritual  manifestations.  The  song,  the  shout, 
the  groan,  the  prayer  meeting,  the  class  meet¬ 
ing,  the  revival  and  the  camp  meeting  met  the 
requirements  and  answered  the  needs  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  impression  made  was  deep 
and  abiding.  The  people  then  appear  to  have 
risen  several  degrees  higher  in  the  scale  of  cul¬ 
ture  since  that  day.  Modes  of  worship  have 
been  modified  in  greater  conformity  to  this 
social  progress.  The  groaning  and  shouting  at 
camp  meeting  and  revival  are  heard  no  more. 
But  the  influence  of  those  earlier  days  survives 
as  an  unconscious  influence  that  counts  for  na¬ 
tional  righteousness.  The  Methodist  Church, 
in  all  of  its  differentiated  bodies,  constitutes  the 
largest  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  of 
America.  On  all  great  questions  of  national 
concern  it  is  found  on  the  side  of  sound  national 
policy.  No  amount  of  money  consideration 
can  pay  for  such  a  heritage  as  this. 

In  the  same  connection  Lloyd  George  also 
alluded  to  the  priceless  value  of  the  services 
contributed  to  America  by  Roger  Williams,  who 
planted  the  Baptist  church  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  New  World.  The  appeal  of  Roger  Williams 
met  response  by  the  same  social  grade.  The 
methods  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Meth¬ 
odists  with  vital  doctrinal  differences.  These 
two  branches  of  the  Christian  church  constitute 
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not  only  the  numerical  bulk,  but  the  moral  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Christian  church  of  America.  They 
constitute  the  church  of  the  common  people,  the 
proletariat,  where  we  must  always  look  for  the 
moral  stamina  of  a  nation.  Imagine  if  you  can 
the  moral  vacuum  that  would  have  existed 
had  these  great  arms  of  the  Christian  church 
not  been  in  operation  during  our  national 
history. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  applies  to  these 
churches  as  a  whole.  But  when  we  limit  the 
application  to  the  Negro  contingent  the  stress 
of  emphasis  should  be  doubled.  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  Wesley  and  Whitefield  are  indeed  the 
great  benefactors  of  the  Negro  race.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  raised  why  the  Negro  takes  to 
the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  so  much 
more  readily  than  to  any  other  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  answer  is  easily  rendered.  These 
churches,  especially  in  the  earlier  day,  made 
the  easiest  appeal  to  the  people  of  a  given  level 
of  culture.  The  appeal  must  be  dramatic,  the 
response  spectacular.  Emotion  is  the  dominant 
element  in  any  religion.  A  religion  without 
passion  is  a  religion  without  power.  An  illit¬ 
erate  and  unenlightened  people  cannot  express 
their  pent-up  emotions  in  the  refined  and 
recondite  fashion  of  the  elect  and  the  elite.  The 
joy  of  service,  devotion  to  duty,  the  inner 
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revelry  of  the  soul  are  too  abstract  for  their 
simple  concrete  experiences.  The  song,  the 
shout,  the  groan,  the  bodily  contortions  are  more 
immediate  and  manifest. 

As  the  people  advance  in  culture  and  inner 
understanding,  it  will  not  become  necessary  to 
change  their  religious  adherence.  The  dignity 
and  decorousness  of  the  mode  keeps  pace  with 
the  intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the 
people.  The  Salvation  Army  today  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  Methodist 
and  Baptist  churches.  The  method  shifts  to 
suit  varying  conditions.  The  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  good  abides  forever. 

The  suggestion  of  Lloyd  George  contains  a 
most  valuable  lesson  for  the  American  people 
on  the  midst  of  their  rush  after  the  God  of  Mam¬ 
mon.  Doubly  valuable  is  the  lesson  to  the 
Negro,  that  the  highest  values  in  life  consist  in 
moral  and  spiritual  excellence  and  are  beyond 
money  and  beyond  price. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  ORDER  OF  MELCHISEDECH 


C~ 


Bichard  Henry  Boyd  and  Elias  Camp  Mor¬ 
ris,  respective  leaders  of  rival  factions  of  Negro 
Baptists,  have  recently  passed  from  work  to 
reward,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  These 
two  great  leaders  typify  and  embody  the  spirit 
and  the  work  of  the  priesthood  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  Negro  chnrch  during  the  past  half 
century.  They  were  born  in  the  midst  of  slav¬ 
ery,  with  no  advantage  of  early  education,  and 
came  to  manhood  about  the  time  of  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation. 

They  both  possessed  native  energy  of  mind 
and  vigor  of  spirit.  They  came  upon  the  scene 
of  action  at  a  time  when  the  demand  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  vineyard  could  not  wait 
upon  the  slow  process  of  the  schools.  They 
picked  up  fragments  of  knowledge  and  hits  of 
information  and  consecrated  them  to  the  great 
task  of  human  betterment.  The  situation  was 
urgent.  The  demands  were  immediate.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  human  beings  were  pining  for  the  sav¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  truth.  The  ignorant  cannot 
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be  made  intelligent,  tbe  vicious  cannot  be  made 
virtuous,  corruption  cannot  take  on  incorrupti¬ 
bility,  crudeness  cannot  be  clothed  with  de¬ 
corum  in  a  moment  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
The  work  of  social,  moral  and  spiritual  regen¬ 
eration  must  be  applied  to  existing  human  con¬ 
ditions,  just  as  they  are  without  one  plea.  Just 
after  emancipation,  when  the  entire  fabric  of 
social  life  had  been  upset,  a  serious  situation  im¬ 
pended.  The  dead  must  be  buried,  lovers  must 
be  united  in  holy  wedlock  according  to  the 
Christian  ritual,  infants  must  be  baptized,  forms 
of  public  worship  must  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained,  churches  must  be  built  and  manned,  the 
religious  estate  must  be  organized  and  ordered. 
God,  Himself,  was  impatient.  He  could  not 
wait  upon  the  slow  process  of  the  school  and  the 
seminary  for  an  educated  and  enlightened 
priesthood.  The  field  was  ripe  unto  the  har¬ 
vest. 

Then  up  rose  Boyd  and  Morris,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  their  compeers,  from  cornfield  and 
plowhandle  responding  with  deepest  sincerity 
of  soul,  “Here  am  I,  send  me.”  There  sprung 
up  a  spontaneous  priesthood  after  the  manner 
of  Melchisedech.  They  grew  up  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.  They 
heard  the  voice  and  heeded  the  Macedonian  cry. 
They  were  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
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vision.  God  placed  the  heavenly  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels. 

Some  would  say  that  they  were  unlettered 
men,  but  theirs  was  the  kind  of  ignorance  that 
God  winks  at  and  utilizes.  The  dynamic  fea¬ 
ture  of  knowledge  is  not  found  in  books,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  will  to  do.  The  more  intelligent 
Negro  ministry  today  may  well  indulge  the  con¬ 
templation,  whether  God  was  not  able  to  use 
the  ignorance  of  the  elders  to  greater  advantage 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  His  kingdom  than 
He  is  now  making  of  the  high  literary  intelli¬ 
gence  of  their  successors.  The  spirit  is  more 
than  the  letter.  The  will  will  find  a  way.  ‘  ‘  Who 
so  doeth  My  will  shall  know  the  doctrine.  ”  But 
those  who  know  the  doctrine  do  not  always  do 
the  will.  Boyd  and  Morris  possessed  the  spirit 
of  service  and  devotion,  and  a  requisite  de¬ 
gree  of  the  letter  was  vouchsafed  them.  The 
Apostles  were  crude,  unlettered  men.  But  they 
received  power  and  understanding  by  coming 
in  touch  with  the  source  of  all  power.  Educa¬ 
tion  cannot  give  capacity,  but  merely  facilitates 
its  development  and  expression. 

Boyd  and  Morris  possessed  moral  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  hitched  their  energies  to  a  great  cause. 
Consecration  to  a  noble  purpose  quickly  de¬ 
velops  the  best  powers  and  possibilities.  There 
is  today  a  lamentable  lag  in  the  effective  powers 
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of  the  Negro  intelligencia.  Our  educational  op¬ 
portunities  are  expanding,  facilities  are  mul¬ 
tiplying,  thousands  of  our  young  men  are  being 
educated  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  technical 
letter.  But  the  impotency  of  the  letter  is  pain¬ 
fully  apparent.  This  is  because  their  moral  en¬ 
ergies  are  not  released,  and  geared  up  with 
the  machinery  of  great  social  tasks.  The  spirit 
of  Boyd  and  Morris  will  rise  up  and  condemn 
this  generation.  The  spirit  without  the  letter 
is  more  effective  than  the  letter  without  the 
spirit. 

Speaking  typically  of  our  illustrious  dead,  it 
might  be  said  that  they  found  millions  of  the 
race  who,  like  sheep,  were  scattered  abroad 
without  a  shepherd,  and  brought  them  into  the 
fold.  They  built  up  a  communion  of  over  three 
million  souls.  Their  work  in  the  promotion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  not  been  paralleled 
anywhere  in  the  world  during  the  past  two  gen¬ 
erations.  The  noblest  ambitions  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Baptist  priests  that  follow  them  might 
well  be  to  carry  on  and  carry  out  and  carry  up 
the  great  religious  estate  which  they  have  in¬ 
herited  from  their  spiritual  fathers. 

By  means  of  the  microscopic  criticism  it 
might  be  easy  to  discover  great  faults  and  seri¬ 
ous  imperfections  in  the  lives  of  these  two 
great  leaders.  The  cynic  delights  in  exploiting 
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the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  great.  Let  him 
find  flaws  who  will;  I  prefer  to  magnify  the 
virtues  of  imperfect  humanity. 

The  splitting  asunder  of  a  great  Christian 
estate  over  a  paltry  property  dispute  is  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  These  men  were  rivals.  Neither 
spared  the  other  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy. 
The  whole  Baptist  denomination  was  aligned  in 
hostile  camps  contending  with  as  much  heat  and 
bitterness  as  was  consistent  with  Christian 
charity  and  grace.  May  this  controversy  end 
at  the  graves  of  its  leaders.  Great  men  often 
accomplish  more  in  their  death  than  by  their 
lives.  So  may  it  be  with  Boyd  and  Morris. 

Three  million  Negro  Baptists  welded  into  one 
compact  militant  body  under  intelligent  and 
consecrated  leadership  would  constitute  our 
greatest  agency  for  social,  moral  and  spiritual 
betterment. 

Boyd  and  Morris,  though  divided  in  heated 
contention,  were  essentially  alike  in  origin,  op¬ 
portunity,  power  and  purpose.  They  have 
wrought  well.  They  have  exploited  to  the  full 
the  talents  with  which  they  were  endowed. 
They  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  three  million 
Baptists  and  of  ten  million  Negroes. 

11  Their  hones  are  dust,  their  good  swords  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.’  ’ 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  COLLEGE  BRED  NEGRO  AND  THE 

CHURCH 

The  collegian  of  this  day  and  generation  is 
not  spiritually  minded.  He  gives  little  or  no 
attention  to  things  that  look  God-wards.  We 
live  in  a  material  age.  The  basic  principle  of 
our  civilization  is  metallic.  Charles  Darwin 
gave  a  shock  to  the  religious  world  from  which 
it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  church  has  not 
yet  assimilated  and  absorbed  the  scientific  diet. 
All  religious  systems  must  institutionalize  the 
state  of  knowledge  current  at  the  time  of  their 
establishment.  As  science  advances,  ancient 
scientific  truth  becomes  present  error.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  science  and  religion  becomes  in¬ 
evitable.  As  always  happens,  the  church  first 
combats,  then  tolerates,  and  finally  accepts  a 
newly  discovered  scientific  truth.  The  old  bottle 
often  cracks  in  its  endeavor  to  hold  new  wine. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution.  The  new  impulse  contributed  by  Darwin 
has  dominated  the  thought  and  opinion  of  the 
thinking  people  of  the  world  for  half  a  century. 
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It  has  met  not  only  with  nniversal  acceptance, 
but  with  enthusiastic  acclaim  throughout  the 
world.  The  church,  being  more  cautious  and 
hesitant,  has  lagged  in  the  rear,  which  has 
caused  the  college  man  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  intellectual  disdain  and  moral  indifference. 
The  whole  religious  world  today  is  in  the  throes 
of  theological  transition.  The  old  truth  must 
be  restated  in  terms  of  the  present-day  thought 
and  knowledge.  This  task  should  challenge  the 
highest  energies  and  enthusiasm  of  the  college 
man. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Negro  was 
brought  into  the  intellectual  arena  at  the  time 
of  this  raging  controversy,  when  science  seems 
to  be  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  race  is  based  upon  the 
everlasting  foundation — “In  the  beginning, 
God.”  The  Negro  mind  is  characterized  by  a 
deep  spiritual  nature  and  lively  mode  of  mani¬ 
festation.  But  the  seductive  influence  of  mod¬ 
ern  teaching  and  its  material  exploitation  have 
served  to  swerve  him  from  the  line  of  spiritual 
interest  which  clearly  marks  the  destiny  of  the 
race. 

The  Christian  ministry  offers  the  best  field 
for  the  outlet  of  Negro  capacity  and  genius. 
The  pulpit  constitutes  the  most  attractive  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Negro  masses,  not  only  in  matters 
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moral  and  spiritual,  but  within  the  wider  scope 
of  social  activities.  At  least  one-third  of  our 
college  output  should  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  in  the  various  denominations.  The 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  which  count 
their  adherents  by  the  millions,  furnish  a  field 
for  the  high-talented,  high-minded  and  high- 
souled  young  men  to  administer  and  perfect 
these  great  moral  and  spiritual  estates.  The 
cry  goes  out  to  the  Negro  collegian  with  more 
than  Macedonian  urgency. 

It  is  needless  to  plead  that  white  college  men 
are  turning  away  from  the  ministry  into  the 
more  alluring  secular  and  material  pursuits. 
Where  conditions  are  different,  comparisons  are 
odious.  The  pulpit  today  offers  no  such  rela¬ 
tive  opportunity  to  white  youth  as  it  does  to 
youth  of  Negro  blood.  Secular  pursuits  have 
less  relative  attraction  and  rewards.  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  a  hundred 
years  ago  rushed  into  the  ministry  not  merely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  ministry  of  that 
day  furnished  the  most  alluring  remunerative 
and  attractive  field  for  the  outlet  of  their  talent 
and  training.  The  educated  Negro  of  today 
stands  where  the  white  collegians  stood  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  with  reference  to  the  appealing  and 
imperative  field  of  service. 

But,  alas,  alas,  the  apathy  is  appalling!  I 
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have  peculiar  opportunity  to  study  and  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  college  youth  toward  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  the  junior  college  of 
Howard  University  there  are  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  young  men,  about  three  hundred  of  whom 
have  indicated  medicine  for  their  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.  Not  a  half  dozen  have  indicated  the 
ministry.  I  daresay  that  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion  runs  throughout  our  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  high  schools  the  disposition 
toward  the  ministry  is  equally  appalling  and 
disappointing.  Of  the  large  graduating  classes 
from  the  Washington,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis 
high  schools,  as  well  as  the  young  men  in  the 
high  school  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  other  well-equipped  secondary  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning,  few  indeed  are  they  who 
show  any  inclination  or  give  any  indication  to¬ 
ward  the  sacerdotal  office. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Negro  church 
and  of  our  great  religious  denominations  unless 
leadership  is  assumed  by  the  best  mind  and 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  race?  The  pulpit 
must  keep  in  advance  of  the  people,  else  the 
people  will  repudiate  the  pulpit.  We  can  rely 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  spontaneity  of 
spiritual  power.  Those  who  are  moved  by  the 
spirit  always  have  and  always  will  manifest  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  practical  en- 
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ergy.  The  Negro  church,  so  far,  has  been  built 
up  mainly  by  men  who  had  not  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  preparation  and  culture.  If 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  technical  letter,  it 
was  the  kind  of  ignorance  that  God  winks  at, 
and  utilizes.  But  He  will  not  wink  at  ignorance 
in  this  day  and  generation,  nor  yet  will  He 
utilize  it  to  promote  his  spiritual  estate.  God 
always  uses  the  best  instrumentalities  at  His 
command,  and  unless  the  Negro  church  in  the 
coming  generation  shall  be  manned  and  com¬ 
manded  by  educated  men  fully  abreast  of  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  day,  great  will 
be  our  condemnation  and  the  curse  will  fall  on 
our  heads. 

The  theological  opinion  of  the  world  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  liberalized.  The  college 
man  need  no  longer  hesitate  concerning  the 
ministry  because  of  old  theological  exactions 
which  compromised  his  intellectual  integrity. 
The  one  great  task  before  the  Negro  college 
world  is  to  infuse  into  the  rising  generation 
of  educated  youth  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
dedicating  their  lives  to  the  great  task  of  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership,  in  the  name  of  God, 
humanity  and  the  race. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  SPORT  OF  THE  GHOULS 


The  maxim  of  Alexander  Pope, 

“Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 

None  in  the  extreme,  but  each  in  the  degree,” 

expresses  a  doctrine  which  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  individuals.  Every  nation  has  its  char¬ 
acteristic  vices  as  well  as  its  virtues.  The  Ger¬ 
man  kultur  would  reach  the  attainment  of 
efficiency  through  ruthlessness  of  method.  Eng¬ 
land  attains  her  political  aims  with  a  bland  and 
complaisant  pharaseeism.  The  seductive  he¬ 
donism  of  France  renders  her  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  state  in  Europe.  The  democratic  ideal  of 
America  is  tainted  with  a  disregard  for  law, 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  a  democracy 
can  endure.  She  is  impelled  by  a  wild  and  reck¬ 
less  intrepidity  of  spirit. 

“That  bids  her  make  the  laws  she  flouts — 
That  bids  her  flout  the  laws  she  makes.” 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  percentage 

of  murders  and  homicides  and  the  lowest  av- 
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erage  of  legal  executions  of  any  civilized  in¬ 
stitution  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ex-President, 
now  Chief-Justice  Taft,  in  a  notable  address 
some  years  ago,  stated  that  there  had  been 
131,951  murders  and  homicides  in  the  United 
States  between  1885  and  1908,  and  only  2,286 
legal  executions.  In  1912,  there  were  9,152 
homicides  and  only  145  executions. 

Lawlessness  is  universally  deplored  as 
America  ’s  overshadowing  national  sin.  In  par¬ 
tial  explanation  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  it  might  be  said  that  in  a  new  country 
where  the  self-assertive  Saxon  was  confronted 
by  two  primitive  races,  his  personal  authority 
was  subject  to  little  or  no  legal  restraint.  His 
word  was  law,  and  his  judgment  the  final  source 
of  appeal.  It  was  the  imperialism  of  race  that 
destroyed  the  Indian  and  enslaved  the  Negro. 
The  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  of  judgment  in 
dealing  with  primitive  races  survives  long  after 
evoking  conditions  have  passed  away. 

Lynching  is  a  peculiar  American  institution. 
This  country  has  contributed  a  new  word  to  the 
English  language.  The  term,  itself,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  Virginia  slaveholder  named 
Lynch  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  law  in¬ 
to  his  own  hands  in  dealing  with  runaway  slaves 
and  white  outlaws  who  sought  shelter  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  Mr.  Lynch  is  said  to  have  con- 
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tributed  the  name  to  Lynchburg,  Va.  The  word 
has  come  to  mean  the  infliction  of  summary  pun¬ 
ishment  without  due  process  of  law.  But  the 
process  is  so  generally  applied  to  the  Negro 
offender  that  it  has  grown  to  connote  a  mode  of 
racial  punishment. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  when  the  feelings 
have  been  wrought  to  fever  heat,  and  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  outraged  by  some  flagrant  offense,  men 
have  resorted  to  condign  punishment  under  spur 
of  the  inflamed  passion  of  the  moment.  When 
the  primitive  instincts  are  aroused,  the  mob  is 
impatient  of  judge  and  jury.  Appeal  to  passion 
renders  swifter  vindication  than  the  court  of 
reason.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  vengeance  as  a 
kind  of  wild  justice.  This  is  a  primitive  method 
of  procedure  where  the  baser  impulse  gains  the 
upper  hand  over  the  better  judgment.  The  ape 
and  tiger  die  slowly.  Wild  justice  yields  re¬ 
luctantly  to  the  orderly  process  of  civilized  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  practice  of  lynching  is  apt  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization  where  a 
lower  culture  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
higher.  The  sons  of  God  are  prone  to  wreak 
summary  vengeance  upon  the  children  of  men 
who  dare  dispute  their  higher  prerogative.  The 
flaming  sword  of  wrath  still  guards  the  for¬ 
bidden  fruit  from  the  excluded  aspirant  of 
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lower  degree.  Race  hatred  is  the  cause  of  most 
human  outrages.  The  massacre  of  Armenian 
by  Turk,  pogroms  of  the  Poles  against  the  Jews, 
and  lynching  of  Negroes  in  America  grow  out 
of  the  same  basal  instinct. 

In  most  cases  the  outbreak  between  races 
takes  on  the  form  of  mass  assault  and  is  in¬ 
spired  by  political,  religious  or  economic  mo¬ 
tive.  Race  riots,  a  somewhat  new  phase  of  race 
conflict  in  America,  partakes  largely  of  this 
nature.  In  case  of  lynching,  the  mob  forms 
around  an  individual  who  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  some  flagrant  offense,  and  proceeds 
to  execute  the  offender  without  waiting  for  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  court  of  law. 

Violence  is  usually  limited  to  the  individual 
offender  and  does  not  involve  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ter.  While  the  Negro  is  the  usual  victim  of 
lynching,  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty  years,  1889-1918,  there  were  702 
white  men  lynched  in  the  United  States.  A 
larger  number  of  white  men  were  lynched  in 
America  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  When  the  evil  passion  has  once  been 
aroused,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  its  viciousness 
to  any  one  race  or  class.  The  iniquities  visited 
upon  the  Negro  today  will  be  meted  out  to  the 
white  man  tomorrow.  The  evil  inherent  in  race 
contact  consists  in  a  double  standard  of  dealing. 
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The  methods  devised  for  special  application  to 
the  inferior  race  will  inevitably  tend  to  the 
demoralization  of  all.  Water  seeks  its  lowest 
level.  So  evil  practice  always  tends  to  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  ethical  standard. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  why  lynching  is 
almost  wholly  limited  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  self-reliant  spirit  of  democracy, 
especially  in  pioneer  communities,  makes  the 
individual  feel  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  he 
is  a  law  unto  himself.  The  individual  and  not 
the  social  conscience  becomes  the  immediate 
guide.  The  self-responsible  individual  or  group 
that  feels  that  its  sensibilities  have  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  outraged,  justifies  itself  in  wreaking  sum¬ 
mary  vengeance  upon  the  offender,  especially 
when  he  falls  outside  the  pale  of  its  own  race 
and  class.  In  the  anti-slavery  controversy, 
those  who  went  on  the  side  of  liberty  often  ap¬ 
pealed  to  what  they  called  the  higher  law,  which 
took  precedence  over  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  to  be  indulged  only  in 
case  of  extreme  moral  emergencies.  If  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  the  practice  of  individuals  or 
groups  not  accustomed  to  exercise  rigid-self¬ 
restraint,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  gross  abuse.  In 
a  democracy  such  ultra  procedure  is  apt  to  be 
indulged  either  for  good  or  ill. 

Each  Southern  plantation  constituted  a  juris- 
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diction  within  itself  where  the  owner  was  juror, 
judge  and  executioner.  He  possessed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slaves.  His  influence 
over  public  sentiment  was  so  powerful  that  his 
will  and  judgment  became  the  law  of  the  com- 
munitv.  The  slaveholders  were  to  the  manor 
bom,  and  felt  that  they  rightfully  exercised  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves  for  the 
good  of  society.  When  the  master  murdered 
his  slave,  he  was  considered  the  chief  loser. 
The  community  felt  little  concern.  The  con¬ 
straint  of  conscience  and  the  restraint  of  self- 
interest  tended  to  reduce  the  practice  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  under  the  old  regime  of  master  and  slave. 
But  the  slaveholders  constituted  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  white  population  of  the 
South.  Hot  one  in  ten  of  the  white  population 
of  the  Southern  states  belonged  in  this  class. 
The  poor  whites  who  were  unable  to  own  slaves 
were  held  in  a  degree  of  contempt  and  disesteem 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  blacks.  They 
were  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
aristocratic  class,  and  were  as  amenable  to  their 
personal  and  public  authority  as  slaves  them¬ 
selves.  Their  color,  which  preempted  them 
from  forced  servitude,  was  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  which  they  enjoyed.  They  naturally 
developed  a  hatred  for  the  Negroes  who  were 
their  indirect  industrial  rivals,  and  felt  that, 
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as  white  men,  they  were  required  to  live  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  blacks,  and  as  freemen 
they  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  the 
slave  labor. 

After  the  emancipation  of  the  Negno  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  reconstruction  regime  in  the 
South,  the  non-slaveholding  whites,  for  the  first 
time,  gained  consciousness  of  their  political 
power.  Animosity  against  the  old  aristocratic 
white  element  was  scarcely  less  vehement  than 
their  venom  against  the  Negro.  The  voice  of 
the  new  man  became  dominant  in  the  state. 
They  drove  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  from 
power  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
their  own  hands.  Public  feeling  was  lashed 
into  fury  against  the  Negro.  Lynching  was 
urged  as  a  suitable  mode  of  punishment  when¬ 
ever  the  black  man  threatened  or  jeopardized 
the  prerogative  of  the  white  race.  The  late 
Senator  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  was  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  oracle  of  this  ruthless  program.  It 
is  noticeable  that  under  slavery  lynchings  were 
rare  and  almost  unheard  of.  Under  the  recon¬ 
struction  government  they  were  infrequent. 
The  practice  rose  simultaneously  with  the  rise 
of  the  non-slaveholding  whites  to  power  in  the 
states. 

A  people  who  begin  their  existence  with  vio¬ 
lent  protest  against  authority  to  which  they 
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were  once  subject  are  apt  to  carry  the  protes- 
tant  spirit  beyond  the  limit  of  its  original  in¬ 
tendment.  The  Protestant  religion  will  reach 
its  logical  goal  when  all  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  abolished  over  the  individual  conscience  and 
judgment.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  embodied  the 
spirit  of  disregard  for  law  as  much  as  a  mob 
of  lynchers.  If  it  is  rejoined  that  the  Puritan 
lawbreakers  were  impelled  by  patriotic  motives 
which  rose  above  the  law,  so  the  mob  might 
retort  that  its  hasty  passion  is  also  promoting 
immediate  or  ultimate  social  aims.  The  lawless 
habit  acquired  for  some  worthy  purpose  seeks 
exercise  on  unworthy  objects  when  that  purpose 
has  been  subserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
democracies  which  are  achieved  by  more  or¬ 
derly  and  regular  procedure  will  escape  this 
evil  concomitant. 

The  term  ‘ ‘ social  equality”  has  come  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  deadline  of  relationship  between  the 
races.  Any  semblance  of  attempt  on  part  of  the 
Negro  to  cross  this  deadline  in  the  South  is 
vested  with  summary  punishment.  Every  white 
man  feels  that  he  bears  a  racial  commission 
to  act  in  the  emergency.  His  acts,  however  out¬ 
rageous,  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  public  favor, 
if  he  can  show  that  they  were  committed  in  the 
name  and  at  thel)e*hest  of  social  equality.  The 
phrase  has  taken  on  frenzied  meaning.  It  has 
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become  the  tocsin  and  rallying  cry  of  the  white 
supremacy  propaganda.  Men  worship  and  bow 
down  at  its  shrine  as  a  heathen  before  his 
graven  god.  No  crime  is  too  heinous  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  at  its  dictation.  That  the  races  must  be 
kept  apart  is  the  gospel  of  the  South,  more 
sacred  than  Holy  Writ.  There  is  no  provision 
of  the  sacred  Scripture  that  may  not  be  violated 
to  attain  this  great  objective.  Any  act  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
which  tends  to  this  end  is  justified  in  public 
opinion. 

Lynching  is  sought  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  assault  on  white  women  by  colored 
men.  But  it  is  not  the  crime  so  much  as  the 
color  of  the  criminal  that  provokes  the  punish¬ 
ment.  The  assault  of  a  Negro  on  a  white  woman 
arouses  all  of  the  passion  and  animosity  of  the 
white  race.  It  is  easier  to  inflame  public  opin¬ 
ion  over  the  color  of  the  criminal  than  over  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  Social  intimacy  and  physi¬ 
cal  mixture  of  the  races  must  be  prevented  at 
all  hazards,  is  the  philosophy  of  those  who 
justify  lynching. 

Race  hatred  and  lynching  do  not  heed  the 
obvious  facts  and  formulas  of  logic.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  races  has  already  taken  place  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  presence  of  three  million 
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mulattoes  indicates  clearly  that  the  danger  of 
intermixture  does  not  come  through  assault  of 
the  black  male  upon  the  white  female.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  just  as  effective  through  the  lust  of 
the  white  male  after  the  black  female.  The  fact 
of  mixed  progeny  is  stubborn  and  persistent. 
The  laws  of  biology  care  nothing  for  the  social 
creeds  of  the  day.  It  makes  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  how  mixed  progeny  is  produced.  The  es¬ 
sential  thing  is  the  product,  not  the  process. 

Lynching  of  Negroes  does  not  involve  risk  of 
danger,  nor  does  it  evoke  the  manly  qualities 
of  courage  or  daring.  It  is  a  safe  pastime 
which  appeals  to  the  coward  and  the  bully. 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  the  zest  of  sportsman¬ 
ship.  A  mob  of  five  hundred  men  armed  to  the 
teeth  wreaking  vengeance  on  a  defenseless  Ne¬ 
gro  already  in  custody  of  the  law  does  not 
present  an  heroic  spectacle.  The  complacent 
sheriff  is  easily  ‘ 1  overpowered  ’  *  and  renders  the 
keys  for  the  asking.  The  culprit  is  spirited 
away  to  be  strung  up  to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
His  body  is  riddled  with  bullets  and  ticketed 
with  a  placard  to  remind  all  Negroes  of  the 
superiority  of  the  white  race.  In  the  South  a 
white  man  is  rarely  ever  punished  for  killing 
a  Negro.  Of  the  thousands  of  homicides  and 
murders  of  black  men  during  the  past  fifty 
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years,  instances  of  legal  execution  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one ’s  hand.  The  white 
man  in  the  South,  either  as  an  individual,  or 
as  part  of  the  mob,  may  kill  a  Negro  with  all 
but  absolute  impunity.  Lynching  is  apt  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  participant  is  made  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  his  part  in  the  murderous  pact. 
Men  will  override  the  law  at  their  convenience 
when  they  can  do  so  with  impunity.  Salutary 
fear  of  the  law  is  persuasive  to  obedience  of 
law. 

Although  lynchings  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  South,  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
that  section.  They  have  occurred  in  all  but  six 
states  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  by  geographical  boundaries  or  lines  of  lati¬ 
tude. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of 
white  and  colored  persons  lynched  in  the  United 
States  from  1889  to  1920: 


Year  Total  White  Colored 


1889  .  175  80  95 

1890  .  91  3  88 

1891  .  194  67  127 

1892  .  226  71  155 

1893  .  153  39  114 

1894  .  182  54  128 
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1895 . 

.  178 

68 

110 

1896 . 

.  125 

46 

79 

1897 . 

.  162 

38 

124 

1898 . 

.  127 

24 

103 

1899 . 

.  109 

22 

87 

1900 . 

.  101 

12 

89 

1901 . 

.  135 

27 

108 

1902 . 

_  94 

10 

84 

1903 . 

.  104 

17 

87 

1904 . 

.  86 

7 

79 

1905 . 

.  65 

5 

60 

1906 . 

_  68 

4 

64 

1907 . 

_  62 

3 

59 

1908 . 

_  100 

8 

92 

1909 . 

.  89 

14 

75 

1910 . 

.  90 

10 

80 

1911 . 

.  71 

8 

63 

1912 . 

.  64 

3 

61 

1913 . 

_  48 

1 

47 

1914 . 

.  54 

5 

49 

1915 . 

.  96 

43 

53 

1916 . 

_  58 

7 

51 

1917 . 

.  50 

2 

48 

1918 . 

_  67 

4 

63 

1919 . 

.  83 

6 

77 

1920 . 

_  65 

8 

57 

3372 

716 

2656 

The  one  hopeful  indication  of  the  table  is  the 
gradual  diminution  with  the  years. 
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Number  of  Persons  Lynched — By  States 
of  the  United  States,  1889-1920 


Maine .  1 

New  Hampshire  ....  0 

Vermont  .  0 

Massachusetts .  0 

Rhode  Island .  0 

Connecticut  .  0 

New  York .  3 

New  Jersey .  1 

Pennsylvania  .  4 

Ohio .  13 

Indiana  .  19 

Illinois .  24 

Michigan .  4 

Wisconsin .  4 

Minnesota  .  7 

Iowa  .  8 

Missouri  .  84 

North  Dakota  .  2 

South  Dakota .  13 

Nebraska .  17 

Kansas  .  24 

Delaware  .  1 

Maryland .  17 

Virginia  .  79 

Alaska  .  4 


West  Virginia .  32 

North  Carolina  ....  59 

South  Carolina . 124 

Georgia  . 415 

Florida  . 196 

Kentucky  . 170 

Tennessee . 198 

Alabama  . 290 

Mississippi . 392 

Arkansas . 225 

Louisiana  . 321 

Oklahoma .  99 

Texas . 348 

Montana  .  23 

Idaho .  11 

Wyoming  .  34 

Colorado  .  20 

New  Mexico .  13 

Arizona .  8 

Utah  .  0 

Nevada .  4 

Washington  .  16 

Oregon  .  4 

California  .  26 


Places  Unknown  ...  11 


This  table  shows  how  widespread  the  evil 
practice  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
area.  There  are  2,953  counties  in  the  states  of 
the  United  States,  with  an  approximate  average 
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area  of  1,000  square  miles.  If  these  lynchings 
were  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  ter¬ 
ritory,  there  would  he  something  like  1  lynching 
in  each  county  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Women  and  girls  have  not  escaped  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  vengeance  of  the  American  mob.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  lynchings 
of  the  female  sex  distributed  by  state  and  color 
from  1889  to  1918 : 


Women  and  Girls  Lynched — By  States, 

1889-1918 

Total  White  Colored 
United  States  ...  61  11  50 

Alabama .  7 

Arkansas  .  5 

Florida  .  2 

Georgia  .  5 

Kentucky  .  1  3 

Louisiana  .  1 

Mississippi  .  1  11 

Nebraska .  1 

North  Carolina .  1 

Oklahoma  .  2 

South  Carolina  .  . .  4 

Tennessee  .  2  1 

Texas  .  3  6 

Virginia  .  1 


It  will  be  seen  that  white  women  as  well  as 
colored  women  have  not  escaped  mob  fury. 
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Of  3,224  of  these  cases  of  lynchings  the  causes 
or  alleged  causes  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Persons  Lynched,  by  Offenses  Charged 
and  by  Color,  1889-1918 


a 

o 

02 


Murder 

Rape 

Attacks  upon 
Women 

Other  Crimes 

against  the  Peri 

Crimes  against 

Property 

Miscellaneous 

Crimes 

Absence  of 

Crimes 

White  . . . 
Negro  . . . 

319 

900 

46 

477 

13 

237 

62 

253 

121 

210 

135 

303 

6 

142 

Total  .... 

1219 

523 

250 

315 

331 

438 

148 

Only  19  per  cent  of  the  lynchings  of  Negroes 
were  on  account  of  allegement  of  rape,  and  9.4 
per  cent  for  attack  upon  women.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  offenses  were 
only  alleged.  In  few  cases  have  they  been 
proved  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
In  numerous  instances  mistaken  identity  has 
been  established  after  the  victim  has  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  his  doom.  Hundreds  have  met  their 
fate  with  the  protestation  of  innocence  on  their 
dying  lips. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  besmirch  the  Negro 
race  by  branding  it  with  evil  reputation.  Lynch¬ 
ing  has  sought  justification  because  of  the  al¬ 
leged  lecherous  propensity  of  the  Negro  race. 
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And  yet  not  one  case  of  lynching  in  five  can  even 
plead  allegement  of  rape  in  justification.  The 
Negro  in  Africa,  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  is  not  afflicted  with  such  evil  propensity. 
During  the  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
master  left  his  family  in  charge  of  the  slaves, 
not  one  case  of  violated  honor  is  on  record. 

White  men  commit  assault  on  women  all  over 
the  world.  The  criminal  statistics  of  every 
European  state  show  its  due  quota  of  cases  of 
rape  and  assault  upon  women.  In  1910  there 
were  committed  to  prison  in  the  United  States 
1,082  white  men  and  380  Negroes  on  the  charge 
of  rape.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  lynch¬ 
ing  is  not  due  to  any  “ usual  crime”  or  to  any 
peculiar  evil  racial  characteristic,  but  to  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  disregard  law  and  or¬ 
derly  procedure  where  the  Negro  commits  an 
offense  against  the  white  race. 

The  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  lynchings  are 
indescribable  for  horror  and  atrocity.  When  we 
contemplate  the  deep  damnation  of  the  taking 
off  of  helpless  victims,  we  question  the  efficacy 
of  civilization  to  assuage  the  innate  savagery 
of  human  nature.  Victims  have  been  drowned, 
hanged,  shot,  burned  alive,  beaten  to  death,  dis¬ 
membered  while  thousands  gloated  over  their 
groanings  with  ghoulish  glee.  Women  with 
child  have  been  disemboweled  in  the  public  gaze. 
The  United  States  enjoys  the  evil  distinction 
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of  being  the  only  civilized  nation  of  the  earth 
whose  people  take  delight  in  the  burning  and 
torturing  of  human  beings.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
civilized  world  do  men,  women  and  children 
dance  with  glee  and  fight  for  ghastly  souvenirs 
of  quivering  human  flesh,  and  mock  with  laugh¬ 
ter  the  dying  groans  of  the  helpless  victim  which 
sicken  the  air  while  the  flickering  flames  of  the 
funeral  pyre  light  up  the  midnight  sky  with 
their  dismal  glare. 

But  the  United  States  is  seriously  conscious 
of  the  evil  reputation  which  lynching  imposes 
upon  the  nation.  And  yet  it  cannot  plead  excul¬ 
pation  on  the  ground  that  only  the  evil-minded 
few  perpetrate  and  participate  in  this  evil.  Any 
nation  is  held  justly  accountable  for  the  char¬ 
acteristic  conduct  of  its  citizens.  The  practice 
is  too  widespread  in  time  and  space  to  plead 
national  irresponsibility.  The  nation  commits 
what  it  permits.  The  American  people,  when 
clothed  in  their  right  mind  and  speaking  with 
their  true  voice  denounce  the  evil  practice  in 
every  mood  and  tense  of  condemnation.  They 
hope  and  pray  that  the  reproach  might  be  rolled 
away.  When  the  nation  would  assume  the  as¬ 
serted  place  as  moral  monitor  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  condemn  other  people 
for  their  sins,  it  must  face  the  age-old  retort: 
‘ 4  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye.” 
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President  Wilson,  in  his  deep  chagrin,  found 
that  the  practice  of  lynching  in  America  belied 
or  belittled  his  high-minded  assumption  of 
moral  responsibility  and  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  for 
democracy  his  people  were  discrediting  at  home 
the  ideals  which  he  was  proclaiming  abroad. 
In  July  1918  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
American  people  on  the  evils  of  mob  action, 
which  was  both  an  indictment  and  an  appeal: 

My  Fellow  Countkymen  : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  a 
subject  which  so  vitally  affects  the  honor  of 
the  nation  and  the  very  character  and  integrity 
of  our  institutions  that  I  trust  you  will  think 
me  justified  in  speaking  very  plainly  about  it. 

There  have  been  many  lynchings,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  been  a  blow  at  the  heart  of 
ordered  law  and  humane  justice.  No  man  who 
loves  America,  no  man  who  really  cares  for  her 
fame  and  honor  and  character,  or  who  is  truly 
loyal  to  her  institutions  can  justify  mob  action 
while  the  courts  of  justice  are  open  and  the 
governments  of  the  States  and  the  nation  are 
ready  and  able  to  do  their  duty. 

We  are  at  this  very  moment  fighting  lawless 
passion.  We  proudly  claim  to  be  the  champions 
of  democracy.  If  we  really  are,  in  deed  and 
truth,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  discredit 
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our  own.  I  say  plainly  that  every  American 
who  takes  part  in  the  action  of  a  mob  or  gives 
it  any  sort  of  countenance  is  no  true  son  of  this 
great  democracy,  but  its  betrayer,  and  does 
more  to  discredit  her  by  that  single  disloyalty 
to  her  standards  of  law  and  right  than  the  words 
of  her  statesmen  or  the  sacrifices  of  her  heroic 
boys  in  the  trenches  can  do  to  make  suffering 
people  believe  her  to  be  their  saviour.  How 
shall  we  commend  democracy  to  the  acceptance 
of  other  peoples  if  we  disgrace  our  own  by 
proving  that  it  is  after  all,  no  protection  to  the 
weak.  Every  mob  contributes  to  German  lies 
about  the  United  States  what  her  most  gifted 
liars  cannot  improve  upon  by  way  of  calumny. 
They  can  at  least  say  that  such  things  cannot 
happen  in  Germany  except  in  time  of  revolution, 
when  law  is  swept  away. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


July  25,  1918. 


But  in  spite  of  the  President’s  proclamation 
there  were  83  lynchings  in  1919,  65  in  1920, 
and  over  60  in  1921.  The  conscience  of  the 
nation  is  pricked  to  the  core.  All  of  America’s 
resourcefulness  must  be  asserted  to  exterminate 
this  national  disgrace  lest  the  home  of  freedom 
in  the  Western  World  lose  its  boasted  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  land  of  liberty,  and  become  known 
among  nations  as  the  land  of  lynchers. 


CHAPTER  XXni 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— A  MORAL  GENIUS 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued 
September  22,  1862,  to  take  effect  four  months 
thereafter.  This  was  the  date  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  and  marked  the  transition  stage  of  the 
Negro  race  from  bondage  to  freedom.  H.  G. 
Wells  selects  the  great  Emancipator  as  one  of 
the  six  great  names  of  human  history.  The 
Church  of  the  Ascension  of  New  York  City  has 
carved  in  that  structure  the  statues  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  during  each  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  one  hundred  years  of  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  represents  the  crowning  act  of 
his  life.  When  all  else  shall  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  this  document  will  survive  with  the  eternal 
freshness  of  perennial  youth. 

He  sprang  up  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground. 
Who  shall  declare  his  generation.  When  we 
looked  on  his  visage  there  was  neither  form  nor 
comeliness  that  we  should  desire  him.  We  did 
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deem  him  stricken  of  God  and  afflicted.  He  was 
cut  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  that  the  land 
might  live.  He  made  intercessions  for  ns  and 
gave  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  one  commanding 
moral  genins  that  has  risen  out  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World.  Material  attainment,  intellectual 
shrewdness  and  political  talent  have  engrossed 
the  chief  energies  of  this  hemisphere  and  even 
the  Christian  Church  on  this  continent  deterio¬ 
rates  toward  the  lower  level  of  things  concrete 
and  material.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  pro¬ 
duced  a  spasm  of  national  virtue;  but  like  a 
hasty  spark  it  scarcely  survived  the  attrition 
which  produced  it.  John  Brown,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  Charles  Sumner  were  filled  with 
moral  indignation  against  a  specific  wrong.  But 
Lincoln’s  moral  sense  was  instinctive  and  all- 
embracing.  His  reaction  against  wrong  was  not 
born  of  the  heated  issues  of  the  passing  hour. 
His  moral  understanding  was  instinctive,  his 
ethical  knowledge  intuitive.  “If  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong.”  This  moral 
proposition  is  as  clear,  concise  and  convincing 
as  any  axiom  of  Euclid. 

When  but  a  bearded  youth,  he  saw  a  man’s 
body  at  auction  in  the  slave  market  in  New 
Orleans,  his  moral  nature  instinctively  revolted. 
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His  ejaculation  was  spontaneous  and  prophetic: 
“By  God,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  this 
thing,  I  will  hit  it  hard.  ’  9  And,  by  God,  he  did 
hit  it  hard  thirty  years  later  in  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation.  This  immortal  document 
was  formulated  in  his  soul  forty  years  before 
it  was  proclaimed.  Whence  came  his  love  of 
right  and  hatred  of  wrong?  It  was  not  trans¬ 
mitted  through  inheritance  or  caught  from  the 
prevailing  culture  absorbed  from  his  crude  en¬ 
vironment,  but  like  every  other  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift,  it  came  from  above. 

Abraham  Lincoln  walked  and  talked  with 
God.  All  genius  is  characterized  by  loneliness 
and  isolation.  It  shuts  itself  up  in  the  nutshell, 
like  Hamlet,  and  yet  deems  itself  master  of 
infinite  space.  Genius  is  always  lonely  amidst 
a  multitude  and  must  withdraw  itself  to  the 
desert  place  apart.  It  finds  satisfaction  in  se¬ 
clusion  and  solace  in  solitude.  In  default  of 
human  companionship,  it  seeks  association  and 
communion  with  a  higher  source  from  which 
it  sprang.  Genius  communicates  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  companionship  only  that 
which  the  average  man  can  appreciate  and  un¬ 
derstand.  Lincoln  was  lonely  in  the  midst  of 
his  cabinet.  His  closest  friends  and  advisers 
understood  that  they  must  stay  here  while  he 
went  yonder.  He  vouchsafed  to  them  only  as 
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much  of  his  secret  as  was  appropriate  to  their 
understanding. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  it 
is  said  that,  with  hands  behind  his  back,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  cabinet  room,  oblivious 
of  the  presence  of  his  advisers,  and  indulged 
in  inner  groanings  of  the  spirit  too  deep  for 
vocal  utterance.  But  finally  he  ejaculated:  “I 
promised  God,  I  promised  God,  I  promised  God 
that  if  He  would  give  me  victory  at  Antietam, 
I  would  do  this  thing.’ ’  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  a  covenant  made  in  Heaven. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  cabinet  for  its  infor¬ 
mation  only  as  a  vow  registered  on  high.  After 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Heaven  on  this  Proc¬ 
lamation,  he  no  more  thought  of  submitting  it 
to  the  council  of  his  advisers  than  Moses 
dreamed  of  submitting  the  Ten  Commandments 
to  the  approval  of  the  host  which  he  led. 

Behold  a  man  without  animosity  or  bitterness 
of  soul!  He  had  no  special  loves  and  no  par¬ 
ticular  hatreds.  He  freed  the  Negro  without 
loving  him  and  subdued  the  South  without  hat¬ 
ing  it.  “With  charity  for  all  and  malice  to¬ 
ward  none,”  was  the  moral  axiom  upon  which 
his  mind  moved.  His  devotion  surpassed  the 
ordinary  human  understanding.  Others  knew 
in  part  and  understood  in  part  and  loved  in 
part ;  he  comprehended  the  whole.  His  contem- 
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poraries  thought  in  fractions,  he  in  integers. 
He  was  the  only  one  in  forty  millions  who  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  whole  was  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts.  No  local  prejudices  or  sectional  as¬ 
perities  could  warp  him  from  this  axiomatic 
truth.  The  sure  knowledge  of  the  sage,  the 
moral  sense  of  the  saint  and  the  practical  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  statesman  were  his. 

The  hasty  social  surgeons  advised  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  as  the  cancerous  malady  of 
the  national  body.  They  would  amputate  the 
afflicted  member  and  leave  the  body  maimed  for 
life,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  greatest  of  all  thinkers:  “If  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it 
from  thee,”  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the  cutting 
off  and  the  casting  away,  but  only  because  it 
is  better  that  one  member  should  perish  than 
that  the  whole  body  be  destroyed.  No  skillful 
surgeon  will  operate  upon  a  patient  until  his 
body  is  built  up  to  the  point  of  endurance  and 
resistance  where  it  will  withstand  the  shock 
of  the  operation. 

“Free  the  slave  and  free  him  now!”  cried  the 
inflamed  anti-slavery  advocate.  Because  he  de¬ 
layed  and  hesitated,  they  accused  him  of  indif¬ 
ference  and  cowardice.  But  they  only  saw  in 
part  and  prophesied  in  part.  Abraham  Lincoln 
foresaw  the  outcome  as  a  whole.  What  profit 
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would  have  been  an  abortive  attempt  to  free 
the  Negro  if  the  Union  had  been  destroyed? 
“If  I  can  save  the  Union  by  retaining  slavery, 
I  will  do  it.”  “If  I  can  save  the  Union  by  de¬ 
stroying  slavery,  I  will  do  it.”  “If  I  can  save 
the  Union  part  slave  and  part  free,  I  will  do  it.  ’  ’ 

These  were  the  utterances  of  a  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  statesmanship.  But  immediately  his 
moral  genius  asserted  itself  and  forced  him  to 
register  the  impulse  of  his  soul:  “And  yet  I 
wish  that  all  men  might  be  free.”  The  moment 
he  discovered  that  the  national  body  had  de¬ 
veloped  the  moral  resistance  to  withstand  the 
shock,  he  issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion.  He  knew  as  none  other  when  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  had  arrived.  The  Proclamation 
was  issued  with  a  timeliness  of  intuitive  wis¬ 
dom,  not  too  soon,  nor  yet  too  late. 

The  Negro  race  is  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  first  of  January  as  the  date  of  their  de¬ 
liverance,  but  the  great  word  was  issued  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  hope  to  be 
on  the  American  continent.  Let  every  Negro, 
with  unalloyed  devotion  and  reverence  of  spirit, 
bow  in  honor  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Great  Emancipator  who  freed  the  Negro 
and  saved  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
JUBILEE  AND  JAZZ 


The  Year  of  Jubilee  was  a  Jewish  Institution 
whose  fiftieth  anniversary  was  to  be  observed 
with  the  liberation  of  Hebrew  slaves,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  alienated  lands  to  their  rightful 
owners  and  a  general  evening  up  of  things  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  social.  The  suggestion 
was  easily  applicable  and  readily  borrowed  to 
suit  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
Negro  race  in  America  at  the  time  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.  The  nation  had  been  saved,  a  race  had 
been  freed,  a  new  order  of  things  was  about  to 
be  ushered  in.  The  trumpet  blast  of  triumph 
proclaimed  throughout  the  land  liberty  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  The  nation  sang  with  a 
new  meaning:  “The  Year  of  Jubilee  Has 
Come.” 

The  only  present-day  survival  of  this  new 
ardor  of  feeling  and  of  the  ancient  phraseology 
in  terms  of  which  it  was  expressed  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  Negro  music.  The 
whole  motive,  movement  and  meaning  of  the 
spiritual  outcome  of  this  epoch  is  best  typified 
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and  preserved  in  the  title:  “The  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers.’ ’  The  founders  of  Fisk  University  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  unconsciously  built  a  phrasal 
monument  to  their  endeavor  which  will  outlast 
the  institution  of  learning  which  they  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  uplift  and  enlightenment  of  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed. 

The  early  missionaries  to  the  Southland 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
were  motivated  by  deep  religious  consecration 
and  zeal  for  humanity.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  Negro  did  not  possess  the  higher  attri¬ 
butes  of  human  nature,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  him  that  would  respond  to  the  higher  human 
appeal.  But  their  faith  triumphed  over  skepti¬ 
cism.  Belief  in  God  compels  acceptance  of  the 
corollary,  belief  in  man.  Faith  is  its  own  foun¬ 
dation  where  evidence  is  wanting,  but  tangible 
proof  and  concrete  demonstration  double  its 
validity  and  divests  it  of  all  semblance  of  doubt. 
The  Northern  missionaries  were  keenly  on  the 
lookout  for  the  manifestation  of  those  human 
qualities  that  would  justify  their  faith  and  vin¬ 
dicate  their  devotion  in  the  eyes  of  a  doubting 
world.  Then  their  ear  first  caught  the  melodic 
suggestion,  their  joy  knew  no  bound.  It  was 
but  the  smothered  soul  of  a  race  striving  for 
expression  through  weird  wailings  and  plaintive 
lamentation  like  that  of  the  captured  Jews  who 
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wept  under  the  willow  tree  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon.  Only  this  newly  heard  voice  pos¬ 
sessed  a  tempo,  timbre  and  soul  melting  pathos 
never  heard  before.  They  quickly  recognized 
that  there  had  been  discovered  a  new  vein  of 
musical  and  spiritual  wealth.  It  needed  only  to 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  It  immediately 
moved  the  heart,  stirred  the  imagination  and 
melted  the  eyes  to  tears.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  this  treasure-trove  ? 

There  inheres  in  Yankee  genius  and  ingenuity 
an  almost  uncanny  cunning.  It  never  fails  to 
see  and  to  seize  the  main  chance.  It  operates 
with  unfailing  certainty  in  any  field  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  It  adapts  its  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
whether  dealing  with  things  material,  social  or 
spiritual.  “Go  to,”  they  said,  with  a  practical 
ingenuity  hardly  less  admirable  than  their 
religious  zeal,  “let  us  transmute  his  wonderful 
manifestation  into  material  dividends  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  work  to  which  we  have  set  our 
hands.”  It  was  felt  that  the  exploitation  of 
this  melodious  gift  of  the  Negro  would  not  only 
prove  serviceable  to  the  race,  but  it  was  good 
also  for  soothing  the  sin-sick  soul  of  the  nation. 

The  authorities  of  Fisk  University  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  took  the  lead  in  this  propaganda. 
The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  were  organized. 
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through  which  the  voice  of  the  Negro  carried  its 
own  meaning  and  mission  to  the  nation,  and 
indeed  to  the  world.  The  new  song  gushed 
from  the  heart  as  the  trill  from  the  throat  of 
the  bird.  The  nation  listened  with  moistened 
eyes.  Kings  and  queens  heard  it  and  wept. 
The  response  was  spontaneous  and  immediate. 
The  civilized  world  was  easily  persuaded  to  a 
sympathetic  and  generous  attitude  towards  a 
people  who  cried  out  of  the  depth  of  their  dis¬ 
tress.  “The  Fisk  Jubilee  Hall”  stands  today 
as  a  reminder  of  the  substantial  response 
evoked  by  this  appeal.  Other  institutions  were 
also  in  the  field.  The  foundation  of  many  a 
Negro  school  and  college  was  laid  on  the  basis 
of  the  jubilee  music.  These  bespeak  better 
things  for  the  Negro  race. 

But  the  early  missionaries  and  school  marms 
exploited  only  one  feature  of  the  Negro’s 
emotional  endowment.  The  spirituality  of  the 
Negro’s  song  not  only  convinced  the  nation  of 
the  worthiness  of  the  object  of  their  sacrifice 
and  devotion,  but  also  proved  profitable  to  their 
enterprise.  We  naturally  extol  the  things 
which  we  prefer  and  by  which  we  profit,  and  are 
prone  to  deny  or  ignore  the  things  which  frus¬ 
trate  our  aims.  The  early  missionaries  were 
of  the  Puritan  temperament  and  mold  of  mind. 
They,  naturally  enough,  sought  to  create  the 
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Negro  in  their  own  image.  They  portrayed  to 
the  North  only  that  phase  of  his  life  that  tended 
to  produce  the  type  they  had  in  mind.  They 
observed  a  sagacious  silence  or  maintained  a 
prudent  ignorance  concerning  another  mode  of 
manifestation  by  which  the  Negro  expressed  his 
wild  ejaculations  of  joy  and  secular  excitation 
when  free  from  every  care  and  anxiety  that 
besets  the  serious  soul.  And  yet  jazz  is  as 
obvious  a  mode  of  Negro  expression  as  its 
jubilee  counterpart.  The  one  represents  his 
serious  religious  mode,  the  other  his  idle,  care¬ 
free,  irresponsible  indulgence  in  rapturous  and 
riotous  frivolities.  The  jubilee  is  lugubrious 
and  long  drawn  out  with  a  minor  undertone ;  the 
jazz  is  mirthful,  hilarious,  snatchy,  catchy, 
quick  and  lively.  You  find  the  one  in  the  Negro 
camp-meeting,  the  other  in  his  dance  hall.  The 
one  is  as  old  as  the  other.  The  “Mobile  Buck” 
and  “Jump,  Jim  Crow”  antedate  “Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot”  and  “Steal  Away  to  Jesus.” 
They  are  but  different  tunes  played  on  the  same 
harp.  No  Negro  ever  has  to  learn  either. 
They  are  a  part  of  his  physical  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  coefficiency.  No  attenuation  of  blood  can 
destroy  its  power  and  charm.  It  is  just  as  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  albicant  chorus  of  a  Negro  show 
as  in  a  back  woods  dance  in  Alabama.  Educa¬ 
tion  cannot  destroy  it  but  only  raise  it  to  a 
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higher  power  of  expression.  We  listen  for  it  in 
Harry  Burleigh  and  Roland  Hayes  the  same  as 
in  the  untutored  choir  of  a  Baptist  church. 

The  jazz  was  later  in  receiving  recognition 
than  the  jubilee  because  of  the  different  method 
of  exploitation.  The  missionaries  had  the 
Negro  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  voice.  The 
fork-faced  minstrels  of  the  earlier  days  es¬ 
sayed  to  portray  the  jazz  phase  of  the  Negro 
life  by  means  of  alien  impersonalization.  A 
Negro  performance  without  the  Negro  per¬ 
former  is  at  best  a  tepid  substitute.  No  one 
race  can  portray  the  soul  of  another.  Roman 
tears  will  not  moisten  British  eyes.  The  white 
man  is  a  colorless  misfit  whether  he  attempts 
jubilee  or  jazz.  We  always  prefer  the  original 
to  the  substitute.  The  one  is  a  play;  the  other 
a  performance. 

The  Negro  is  at  present  becoming  his  own 
interpreter  both  as  to  jubilee  and  jazz.  Negro 
authors  are  putting  a  new  emphasis  and  mean¬ 
ing  in  both.  After  two  generations  of  constant 
singing,  the  jubilee  songs  have  still  the  moving 
and  melting  power  of  the  earlier  years.  The 
musical  authorities  of  Europe  tell  us  over  and 
over  again  that  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  the  musical  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  transplanted  race.  The  Negro  is 
becoming  educated  in  musical  art  and  technique. 
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Some  Negro  genius  may  yet  arise  who  will 
weave  this  rare  and  rich  musical  material  into 
artistic  form,  and  thus  put  a  new  song  in  the 
mouth  of  the  world  and  a  new  tune  in  its  heart. 

In  the  meantime  the  jazz  is  all  the  rage.  The 
capitals  of  the  Old  World  are  running  wild  over 
the  power  and  spell  of  the  jazz;  the  feet  of  the 
nation  are  flying  to  the  quick  tempo  and  hesi¬ 
tancy  of  its  movement;  the  small  boy  whistles 
it  on  the  streets ;  the  Italian  grinds  it  from  his 
organ  to  the  delight  of  the  rabble ;  the  Victrola 
plays  it  in  the  parlor ;  the  theater  and  concert- 
halls  resound  with  the  popular  craze ;  the  Negro 
orchestra  thrills  the  fashionable  ballroom  with 
the  inimitable  witchery  of  its  catchy  airs. 

Jubilee  melodies  furnish  the  only  genuine 
contribution  that  the  American  continent  has 
yet  made  to  the  spiritual  literature  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  jazz  contributes  to  the  delight  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  in  their  gayer  hours  and 
lighter  mood  as  nothing  else  can  do. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
PESSIMISM  OF  THE  NEGRO 

The  Negro  poet,  Fenton  Johnson,  ejaculates: 

‘  ‘  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  grow  up  and  find  out  that 
yon  are  colored.  ” 

Here  is  the  epitome  of  pessimistic  philosophy 
in  a  nutshell.  Race  prejudice  is  a  fact  which 
the  Negro  did  not  create  and  which  he  cannot 
control.  He  may  indeed  modify  its  malignity 
or  mitigate  its  intensity  by  wise  and  sensible 
procedure.  But  lachrymose  lamentations  will 
avail  him  nothing.  Shall  he  yield  up  the  ghost 
as  the  coward  does  in  the  face  of  unfavorable 
fate?  Or  shall  he  meet  the  outward  pressure  of 
circumstances  with  the  inner  resistance  of  soul. 
The  inane  critic  of  creation  makes  a  sorry 
spectacle  in  face  of  cosmic  law.  The  physical 
coward  flees  before  testing  the  adequacy  of  his 
strength  against  opposing  obstacle.  He  sees 
lions  in  the  way  and  trembles  without  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  they  are  chained.  The 
moral  coward  is  more  despicable.  He  makes 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  soul.  When 
one  surrenders  his  mil  he  paralyzes  his  ener- 
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gies  and  enfeebles  bis  whole  nature.  The 
nerveless  prophet  lies  supinely  under  the  juni¬ 
per  tree  and  wails  over  the  awryness  of  the 
world.  The  militant  prophet  commands  the 
chariots  of  God  and  the  house  of  fire.  Pessim¬ 
ism  never  righted  a  wrong  or  remedied  an  evil 
since  the  beginning  of  sin.  Screaming  against 
the  facts  of  the  Universe  is  the  pastime  of  the 
indolent  and  craven.  The  earth  spins  on  its 
axis  and  moves  about  the  sun,  heedless  of  the 
wry  faces  of  the  little  pessimist  whose  wails 
are  as  impotent  as  the  hooting  of  the  midnight 
owl  which  doth  to  the  moon  complain. 

The  pessimist  is  apt  to  be  a  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  dyspeptic.  He  has  gorged  himself  with 
raw  theories  which  cause  mental  indigestion. 
One  ounce  of  faith  will  cure  the  severest  case  of 
pessimism.  One  dose  of  courage  will  banish  the 
most  malignant  type  of  despair.  If  you  have 
faith  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  you 
can  say  to  the  mountains  of  race  prejudice,  “Be 
ye  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  cast  into  the 
sea,”  and  it  shall  be  so.  No  one  who  has  faith 
in  humanity  can  ever  despair  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  man.  Faith  banishes  despondency  as 
the  sun  the  mist.  Why  surrender  the  high  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  manhood  to  the  arrogance  of  race? 
What  boots  it  to  blot  the  Negro  out  of  existence 
and  to  shut  off  his  seed  from  the  land  of  the 
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living!  What  human  or  divine  end  can  be 
served  thereby!  Suicide  is  the  one  sin  that 
shall  never  be  forgiven.  If  our  poet  desires  to 
die  in  order  to  terminate  his  own  line  and  es¬ 
cape  the  hardships  of  his  color  it  is  his  personal 
prerogative  so  to  do.  The  one  commendable 
act  in  the  record  of  the  life  of  Judas  Iscariot  is 
that  “he  went  out  and  hanged  himself.”  But 
would  to  God  that  the  poet  had  taken  the  deci¬ 
sive  step  before  penning  these  fatal  words.  The 
race  might  well  have  rejoiced  at  the  riddance. 
But  the  viciousness  of  evil  doctrine  consists  in 
its  suggestiveness,  especially  to  those  of  weak 
will  and  feeble  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  Fenton  Johnson  does  not 
stand  alone.  His  brand  of  moral  imbecility  is 
widespread  and  contagious.  The  race  abounds 
in  weak-souled  pessimists  without  faith,  hope 
or  courage,  ashamed  of  their  kind  and  of  their 
own  progeny.  They  live  without  hope  and  die 
without  issue.  They  are  even  devoid  of  that 
salutary  cowardice  of  conscience  which  makes 
them  think  rather  of  the  ills  they  have  than  face 
the  far-flung  consequences  of  personal  or  social 
suicide. 

Race  suicide  discredits  the  Creator  and  de¬ 
feats  the  ends  of  creation.  Man  alone  possesses 
this  power.  He  is  the  only  biological  pervert 
who  thwarts  his  own  existence.  “Multiply,  re- 
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plenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,”  is  the  first 
and  final  command  of  all  created  things  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  struggle  for 
existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  are  the 
result  of  the  endeavor  of  plant  and  animal  to 
carry  out  this  high  decree.  Man  alone  gives  up 
the  ghost  and  seeks  surcease  from  suffering  by 
self -sterility.  What  a  reflection  upon  the  God 
who  made  him  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
earth  and  air  and  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is ! 

0 !  that  there  might  be  breathed  anew  in  the 
nostrils  of  the  Negro  that  primeval  breath  of 
Godhood.  The  Negro  must  believe  that  he  is 
the  son  of  God  and  heir  and  joint  heir  to  the 
divine  patrimony.  The  rights  of  humanity  are 
alienable,  of  which  no  human  creature  can  be 
divested  by  reason  of  race,  color,  condition, 
creed  or  clime.  Although  recognition  may  be 
withheld  and  privilege  denied  for  the  while, 
they  can  never  be  effaced  or  taken  away.  Only 
the  craven  soul  can  hypothecate  his  divine  birth¬ 
right. 

“  Though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots  yet 
shall  ye  be  as  doves  with  wings  of  silver  and 
feathers  of  yellow  gold.” 

Let  the  Negro  reread  Milton’s  “Paradise 
Lost”  and  study  closely  the  character  of  his 
imaginary  Satan,  who  is  but  the  embodiment  of 
the  tough  tenacious  Teutonic  spirit. 
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“The  mind  is  its  own  palace, 

And  of  itself  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a 
hell  of  heaven.” 

All  is  not  lost  if  the  mind  is  not  lost.  The 
unconquerable  will  always  finds  hope  in  de¬ 
spondency  and  resolution  in  despair.  If  there 
can  only  be  injected  into  the  mind  of  the  Negro 
this  much  of  the  spirit  of  Milton’s  devil,  we 
shall  never  again  listen  to  a  pessimistic  wail 
counseling  supine  yielding  to  an  unfavorable 
fate.  That  would  be  an  infamy  beneath  the 
deepest  downfall  under  the  compulsion  of 
supernal  power.  Satan’s  counsel  to  his  over¬ 
thrown  hosts  applies  with  special  pertinency  to 
the  Negro  of  today. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


4  4  AWAKE,  ARISE,  OR  BE  FOREVER 

FALLEN” 

Weakness  of  will  is  the  Negro’s  besetting  sin. 
In  the  intellectual  and  sentimental  features  of 
mind  he  is  neither  deficient  nor  inferior  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  highest  established  standards. 
But  his  present  backward  status  is  due  to  voli¬ 
tional  enfeeblement.  The  strongest  appeal 
should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  point  of  greatest 
weakness.  Then  away  with  the  counsel  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  which  tends  to  compound  this 
weakness  of  will. 

This  world  of  ours  is  full  of  iniquity  and  in¬ 
equality.  The  progress  of  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  grace  has  not  sufficed  to  banish  in¬ 
justice  and  wrong.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
strong  and  the  feeble,  the  wise  and  the  simple, 
the  white  and  the  non-white  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  yoked  together  in  unequal  contest.  But  we 
are  not  left  without  hope.  The  arbitrament  of 
triumph  does  not  consist  in  the  mightiness  of 
might,  but  in  the  righteousness  of  right.  This 
is  the  one  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  cre- 
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ation  moves.  Herein  lies  the  Negro’s  protec¬ 
tive  device  and  defensive  philosophy. 

Endurance  is  the  dominant  virtue  that 
crowns  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  human 
strivings.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  he 
saved.  All  things  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to 
he  are  reserved  to  him  that  overcometh. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  pray  that  Fenton 
Johnson,  for  the  excited  moment,  was  inebriated 
with  the  delirium  of  poetic  fantasy ;  but  that  in 
his  soberer  mood  he  will  recant  his  evil  utter¬ 
ance,  and  apologize  for  the  insult  to  God  who 
made  him  and  to  the  race  which  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  inanity. 


THE  END 
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